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I. 
CONVERSIONS TO ROMANISM. 


HE remarkable swerve of Anglican Protestantism toward re- 
ligious beliefs which it dismissed as superstitious in the six- 
teenth century, is one of the great intellectual paradoxes of our day. 
It seems hard to understand that it should have taken place in a 
nation which is still the most Protestant in the world, as judged by 
the census of its population, which has no toleration in its highest 
literature for papal modes of thought, which refuses to return a single 
Roman Catholic to Parliament out of its four hundred and eighty- 
four English constituencies, and which uses its diplomacy to weaken 
the influence of the papacy in all the Roman Catholic countries of 
Europe. It is still more remarkable that the religious reaction of 
the last forty years has occurred in a nation not given to speculative 
excesses, not characteristically logical in its methods of inquiry, rather 
bounded, indeed, in all directions by the limitations of tradition and 
practical need. It is still more strange that Englishmen should be 
led to seek shelter from their intellectual difficulties in the bosom of 
a church which, in spite of its immense pretensions, has become dead 
and inept as a power of thought, and has long since lost all intel- 
lectual hold over the Catholic nations of the world. 

The facts are not at all what we should have expected. Conserva- 
tive instinct, reinforced by the strength of existing relations, was 
altogether against change. It is hard to tear up the fibres of custom, 
to snap asunder the bonds of hereditary faith and domestic attach- 
ments, and to surrender, perhaps, the fairest prospects in life. There 
must have been a long agony of doubt and reluctance, a dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, as well as a hard struggle with social in- 
terests, before men of acute and practiced intellects—some of them 


of rare speculative intellect, distracted, perhaps, by the very activity 
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of their speculative power—could have been led to go outside Prot- 
estantism and meekly accept the legends of patristic and medizval 
times as worthy of belief. The defections to Romanism were too 
numerous, too independent, too deliberate to be regarded as the 
capricious or accidental results of the working of any one individual 
mind. -The most extraordinary fact of all is that they came about 
less through historical or dogmatical or ecclesiastical inquiry than by 
certain instinctive affinities and imaginative repulsions, which were 
mainly due to the fascinations of a system which held out to the 
converts the prospect of a perfect unity, and an absolute certainty 
of a quiet asylum, on whose threshold all doubt should end, and the 
din of controversy die utterly away. There must, indeed, as Hare 
says, have been “a morbid craving for leading-strings.” The con- 
verts, as Mr. Froude tells us, went under a destiny, not because their 
intellect was convinced by evidence or argument, but because they 
were impelled by some internal disposition which they suspected 
while they denied it. They were thus led to escape from the per- 
plexities of their reason by an abnegation of all reason at the beck of 
authority. Their position represented, indeed, a complete revolution 
in the order of English historical ideas. Once Romanism was the 
dark spectre in English society ; the Smithfield burnings, the Spanish 
Armada, the Gunpowder Plot, the conspiracies of the Jesuits, made 
the position of English Catholics unbearable for two centuries; but 
a time was to come at last when Protestant Englishmen could begin 
to look upon the Church of Rome much as men look upon the warm- 
toned pictures of clouds with their hazy, golden distance, finding in 
it something that corresponded to the cravings and anticipations 
of their own fevered minds. This change of feeling has had momen- 
tous results. Some of the converts have no doubt come back again ; 
but the majority remain within the Roman communion in professed 
and apparently real content, though with what serious misgivings and 
unconfessed desolateness of heart we are not perhaps ever to know. 
They have helped, perhaps, to add to our knowledge of human 
nature, and especially to our knowledge of the links which connect 
human nature with the supernatural life that is above us. We are 
not quite sure, as Mr. R. H. Hutton of the Spectator contends, that 
they have enlarged the philosophy of religious belief by explaining 
the operation of implicit and unconscious reasoning as distinguished 
from that which is conscious and explicit in the higher life of man. 
They have certainly interested us by showing the steps of the process 
by which they have substituted a philosophy of credulity for a 
philosophy of inquiry. 
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The book of which we give the title below* sums up in suggestive 
figures the results of the Catholic reaction, not only in England, but 
in America and on the Continent of Europe. We are not very sure 
of the correctness of the figures.t Yet, making every allowance for 
mistakes, the list is a formidable document to be read in an age of 
great Protestant light.{ Reserving for the moment some comments 
upon the significance of the English names, suffice it to say that we 
have here the names of 36 lords, 25 baronets, 15 sons or relatives of 
lords, 77 clergymen (marked separately), 302 clergymen and laymen 
of Oxford University, 149 of Cambridge University, 13 of Dublin 
University, 4 of London University, 267 and 44 respectively, de- 
scribed as male or female relatives of clergymen, 1,010 ladies, either 
of the nobility or gentry, 142 officers in the army, 29 officers in the 
navy, 48 doctors, 72 members of the legal profession, 12 architects, and 
36 literary people. The compiler says in his preface: “ I am informed 
that, at several churches in London, the number of converts annually 
received exceeds s¢x hundred.” He givesus this piece of information 


* Converts to Rome. A list of over three thousand Protestants who have become Roman Catho- 
lics since the commencement of the nineteenth century. Compiled by W. Gordon Gorman, editor 
of the two last editions of ‘‘ Rome’s Recruits.” London : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1884. p. 80. 


+ The compiler, who is himself a convert, is quite wrong in four cases known to us. Isaac Butt, 
the founder of Irish Home Rule, is claimed, but, though he used words which showed a leaning 
toward Romanism, he died in the Church of England, and the Anglican service was read at his 
grave. R. Hurrell Froude, brother of the well-known historian, one of the early Oxford leaders, 
and the least evangelical of them all, for there is a singular absence of the name of Christ from his 
prayers and meditations, died likewise in the Church of England. Perhaps, if he had not died so 
young, he would have accompanied Newman to Rome. Thomas Cooper, the well-known Chartist 
lecturer, and afterward a staunch believer in Christianity, never became a Roman Catholic. It is 
difficult to know how far it is just to apply the rule ex uno disce omnes. We observe that some 
names on Mr. Gorman’s list appear twice. 


¢ The American list contains the names of 212 converts, of whom 90 are women, mostly described 
as former Episcopalians. The previous religion is not given in all cases. There are 19 described 
as having been Episcopal ministers; several are called simply ‘‘ Protestant ministers,” who may 
have been Episcopalians ; one wasa Presbyterian minister (Rev. F. Mathias), one a Unitarian, and 
two Methodist ministers. Sixty of the converts are now bishops or priests of the Romish Church 
in the States. The only names of note are Orestes Brownson ; the wife and daughter of ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler ; General Rosencrans’ wife; Miss Miller, the daughter of Joachim Miller, the poet of the 
Sierras ; Dr. Ives, Episcopal bishop of North Carolina; and the Rev. G. Doane, son of Bishop 
Doane. McMasters and McLeod, the well-known journalists, are not mentioned. There are 
several Canadian names included in the American list. It was not, of course, Mr. Gorman’s busi- 
ness to tell us that the Romish Church loses in all the Americas more than it gains. Father 
Chiniquy claims to have brought from 25,000 to 30,000 converts out of Romanism. The Montreal 
‘Weekly Witness several years ago published the names of 400 of these converts in Montreal alone, 
making 2,000 who had in the previous fourteen months joined the Protestant Church. We regret 
that we cannot give the date of this extract. There are just two converts for Sweden, both persons 
of rank, and three for Denmark. Schlegel’s remark about the seriousness and immobility of the 
Scandinavian character is recalled. Russia shows one convert, but can show thousands of cor- 
versions fer contra from the Latin to the Greek Church. There are 7 converts for Switzerland, 
There are 54 for Germany, most of whom belong to royalty orthe nobility. We do not know how 
much importance is to be attached to the following statement respecting Jamaica: ‘* Again, a 
recent convert, formerly English chaplain of one of our West Indian Islands, has acquainted me 
with the fact that in Jamaica ¢/ree hundred Protestants were received into the Catholic Church in 
the year 1880,” 
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without any authority. It is these figures which inspire Roman 
Catholic dignitaries like Cardinal Manning with the hope that the 
Church of Rome is destined to win back to its bosom the greatest of 
those nations which three centuries ago repudiated its guidance. 
Regarding England as “the key to the whole position of modern 
error,” the Cardinal sees in the subjugation of its Protestantism the 
whole world, with all its roads meeting in the British Islands, lying 
open to the Church’s will. Perhaps he failed to see that but for 
English Protestantism there would have been no field for Catholic 
operations. Mr. Froude says, with a just severity, of Romanism in 
relation to these conversions: “It fails to see that its success is its 
deepest condemnation. Protestantism alone has kept alive the senti- 
ment of piety which, when allied with weakness of intellect, is the 
natural prey of superstition.” The spirit of belief has almost died 
out of Roman Catholic countries. 

It may be interesting as well as important to make these conver- 
sions to Romanism the subject of special consideration, and, there- 
fore, we propose to consider, first, their causes ; and then their effects, 
first, upon Romanism, and, secondly, upon Protestantism. 

There is no difficulty in assigning the great Oxford movement of 
fifty years ago, known as Puseyism, Tractarianism, and Ritualism, as 
the chief. cause of these conversions. But this, after all, throws but 
little light upon the problem under consideration. What was the 
cause of the Oxford movement? The answer to this question is 
necessary to the solution, but it demands a careful inquiry into the 
remote as distinguished from the proximate causes of Anglo-Catholi- 
cism. Superficial writers refer it to the ambiguous language of the 
English prayer-book, which undoubtedly favors the views of the An- 
glo-Catholic party as decidedly as the Articles favor the views of the 
genuinely Protestant party. The question still arises, why should it 
have been so constructed, and why should it not have produced Trac- 
tarianism all through the history of the Church of England and 
not only at two widely distant periods? The view most gener- 
ally accepted of its origin both by friends and enemies is that 
it was a reaction against the rising political liberalism of Ox- 
ford, when revolutionary principles were in the ascendant in Europe 
as, well as in England, threatening the Church with disestablish- 
ment and the aristocracy with the loss of their privileges, and 
driving these two great interests back upon the principles of Divine 
right as propounded in the High Church maxims of 1687. This may 
be fairly assigned as the most important proximate cause. Lord 
Grey had told the bishops to set their house in order. Dr. Newman 
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says: “The bill for the suppression of the Irish sees was in progress 
and filled every mind with fierce thoughts against the Liberals.” Be- 
sides, the Roman Catholic revival upon the Continent which made 
Montalembert an ardent devotee, and Lacordaire an eloquent apostle 
of the Church, roused the hearts of Keble and Newman to under- 
take a crusade for the preservation of the Church. Other causes, 
however, were in operation directly contributory either to the rise or 
the development of Anglo-Catholicism. There was the peculiar 
scholastic training of Oxford University. The predominantly classi- 
cal character of its course, till at least modern reforms had effected 
some salutary changes, had no tendency to foster independence of 
thought. Oxford has always flouted rather than welcomed some of 
the greatest and most catholic views which have entered into the 
modern life of men. She has never been loyally identified with the 
Protestant cause. She gave but little support to Wycliffe, one 
of her own sons, and Macaulay reminds us how Oxford had the 
honor of burning those celebrated Protestant bishops whom Cam- 
bridge had the honor of educating. She has always been the 
home of the most intense Anglicanism. The publication of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels is likewise believed to have had a connection 
with the Oxford movement, so far as it stimulated chivalrous senti- 
ment, inspired a reverent admiration for the past, and surrounded 
the Church of Rome with a halo of interest and glory. Scott hated 
Liberalism with all his heart. Coleridge, too, who is held in such 
admiration by Broad Churchmen, is claimed by Newman as supplying 
by his transcendentalism a philosophical basis for the new theology. 
The study of medizval architecture under the elder Pugin had about 
the same time become fashionable in Oxford society, and especially 
among university men. It had its effects in inclining Mr. Capes to 
Romanism. There was also the revived study of the early Fathers, 
and the republication by the Parker Society of the works of the early 
Anglican divines, many of whom were Anglo-Catholic. And then 
there was the scandal to Churchmen who believed in apostolic succes- 
sion caused by the conjoint action of the British and Prussian mon- 
archies in establishing the bishopric of Jerusalem under the joint 
auspices of Lutheranism and Anglicanism. That action which Broad 
Churchmen like Hare regarded as the happiest omen of union for the 
great churches of Protestantism, and for the progress of Christianity 
in the world, Newman regarded as a profanation, a disgrace, and a 
degradation. 

All those causes may be regarded as more or less proximately 
implicated in the rise of the Oxford movement. But the fact 
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that there were similar movements at earlier periods in the history 
of the Church of England leads us to see that we must look 
beyond the present century for the more remote or permanent causes 
of the movement. We cannot overlook the influence of Alexander 
Knox, a Derry man, who was for a time secretary to the great Lord 
Castlereagh, a conversationalist like Johnson or Coleridge, whom 
Macaulay has described as “that altogether remarkable man,” and 
whom Newman describes as one who at least foresaw what was com- 
ing. He called himself ‘‘a Primitive Churchman.” He was, in fact, 
a precursor of the Oxford movement, a Tractarian before the Tracta- 
rians, about the beginning of this century. Neither can we overlook 
the Non-Jurors, who were all Anglo-Catholics in their theology. It 
links modern with ancient times in a very interesting manner to know 
that Keble’s father’s house was, as Pusey tells us, one of the few 
clerical homes in which the principles and ways of the Non-Jurors 
reached in as far as the nineteenth century. The most important 
development of Anglo-Catholicism before our day, was that which 
occurred in the sixteenth century, under the ecclesiastical administra- 
tion of Laud and the special teaching of Andrews and Bramhall. 
Andrews, from whom Pusey says he learned his theology, was the 
real leader, though Laud, from his political importance, is usually re- 
garded as the founder of the Anglo-Catholic school. Wood tells us 
how successfully the Roman Catholics plied their work among the 
clergy and aristocracy of that day. Professor Masson says in his life 
of Milton: “ Every year since the commencement of Laud’s rule, as 
well as long before, there had been such a ‘perversion,’ whether of 
English ladies or gentlemen mystified in the course of their foreign 
travels, by those who made it their business to capture the interest- 
ing heretics in their unprotected condition, or of others at home who 
reasoned themselves dialectically over the verge of Laudism.” This 
reads like a passage of modern history. But Anglo-Catholicism 
could not carry the nation with it, and, as Hallam says, Puritanism 
killed it. 

We must, however, look deeper than the more proximate causes, 
as they appear from time to time on the surface of English history, 
fdr the true explanation of the origin of the Anglo-Catholic tendency. 
The question may be very naturally asked, Why has it never mani- 
fested itself among the Dissenters of England, who now form almost 
one-half of its whole population? Why has there been no Tractarian 
movement in the heart of Scottish Presbyterianism, or, indeed, of 
Presbyterianism anywhere? We must take account of two tenden- 
cies which have always been manifest in English society, even before 
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the Reformation itself. The one is the ecclesiastical, the other is the 
biblical tendency; or, in other words, High Churchism and Puritan- 
ism. They have stood side by side through centuries of conflict. 
Blunt, the High Church historian, has a true appreciation of this 
double tendency when he sees in Wycliffe “ the representative of the 
Anti-Church party” of his own days, and sees likewise in Bilney, 
Frith, and even Latimer and Hooper “the foundations of that sec- 
tarian spirit which has been for three centuries known by the name 
of Protestantism, Puritanism, Nonconformity, and Dissent, and which 
is in reality as strongly antagonistic to the fundamental principles of 
the Church of England as to those of the Church of Rome.” * Sim- 
ilarly, Brewer portrays the character of the opposite tendency when, 
speaking of the origin of the Establishment, he says: “Its intense 
loyalty, its exaggerated respect for established order and decorum, 
its dislike of mysticism, its tendency to dwell exclusively on the 
practical side of Christianity, are so many indications of the class 
who watched over its birth and superintended its progress.” + It is 
this double tendency in England which explains the ambiguous phra- 
seology of the Prayer-book, for prejudices had to be conciliated, the 
greatest Reformers telling us that they could not do all that they 
would, and were compelled to content themselves with doing what 
they could. This is to say, in other words, that England was not 
homogeneous at the Reformation in its religious convictions. Scot- 
land was, as it still is, homogeneous in this respect, distinguished as it 
has always been by the absence of that traditional feeling which em- 
phasizes the importance of holding by the Catholic past. One text 
of Scripture was thus of more weight in evidence than ten centuries 
of prescription. Therefore, it has never had an Anglo-Catholic re- 
action, and has given almost no converts to Rome. England is essen- 
tially a country hampered by a thousand links and mementoes chain- 
ing the imagination to the present and the past, even at the moment 
when reason is resistlessly impelling onward to a yet more transcend- 
ent future. The past, with its hoary grandeur, and its solemn and 
touching associations, holds the Englishman as it has never held the 
Scotghman. Whether the fact in the one case is attributable to the 
historic persistency of ancient Culdeeism in Scotland, which, as Dean 
Stanley thinks, led to the rejection of prelates at the Reformation, 
as contrasted with the overwhelming weight, the overpowering inten- 
sity of the Roman organization in England in the sixth century 
under Augustine, or to a radical dissimilarity in the intellectual hab- 





* Blunt’s ‘‘ Reformation,” p. 523. + Brewer's Letters and Papers of Henry VIII., p. delii. 
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itudes of Englishmen and Scotchmen, their religious history has been 
essentially different since the Reformation.* 

Respecting the proximate causes, then, we are inclined to believe 
that the Oxford movement was mainly due to the reaction against 
an aggressive Liberalism, just as Ultramontanism, though much older 
than the French Revolution, was a recoil from the infidel teaching of 
that tremendous movement. The idea of Oxford was to confront 
Liberalism with the idea of the Catholic Church, to check the en- 
croachments of the State by a revival of Church sentiment and prin- 
ciple. Thus, as Mr. Froude remarks, Newman became “the voice of 
the intellectual reaction in Europe which was alarmed by the era of 
revolutions,” and the world owes to him “the intellectual recovery 
of Romanism in this century.” 

The question then occurs, How did the Oxford movement lead so 
many Anglicans to Rome? The aggressive Liberalism of fifty years 
ago was believed by the Anglicans to have a double aspect, one in- 
tensely political, and therefore threatening the severance of Church 
and State; the other, an anti-Christian or irreligious aspect, which 
threatened Christianity itself. We need hardly say that the course 
of events has not justified this extreme view of its character and 
tendencies. The Church of England still stands with all its exces- 
sive endowments; though the Irish Church has been disestablished, 
not through any hostility to religion, but for imperious political 
reasons justified on every ground of justice and expediency. Then, 
the Liberalism of fifty years ago was not a crusade against religion, 
but was promoted by men who, generally speaking, had no sympathy 
with attacks upon Christianity. But in the eyes of Newman and his 
friends, Liberalism was essentially irreligious—and all the more be- 
cause the admission of Roman Catholics to Parliament made it no 
longer a Parliament of Churchmen—and it could only be confronted 
and destroyed through the principle of authority as embodied in the 
idea of the Catholic Church.+ 





* Scotland is as homogeneous in its political as in its religious convictions. It is as Liberal as 
England is predominantly Tory. Anglicans have always been Tories, as Dissenters have always 
been Liberals. Toryism is the political religion of the past. Froude says of Newman’s move- 
ment, it was ‘* Toryism in ecclesiastical costume.” as 


+ The Oxford men, and especially Newman, speak as if they had been specially raised up to save 
Christianity in England. It is certain that Oxfordism was no mere reaction against sceptical tend- 
ency in Protestantism such as that which a generation before had carried over so many of the 
German Protestants of the Romantic school to Rome, It is a characteristic fact, by the way, that 
these conversions are usually found in the sacramentarian churches, the Lutheran and the Angli- 
can. In Germany, where Protestantism was becoming a mere syncretism of human opinions and 
the Divine origin of Christianity was expressly denied, men like F. Schlegel, who represented the 
whole Romantic school from its origin to its close, found refuge in Romanism. Men like A. W. 
Schlegel and Tieck ‘‘ out of nothing more than poetic enthusiasm and dilettantism,” as Lewes 
tells us in his life of Goethe, accepted Catholicism and all its consequences. The critics revolted 
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How the theology of Anglo-Catholicism led to Rome can be seen 
at a glance. It did not spring out of a fresh study of the Bible. 
Mozley, in his Reminiscences, admits that there was no study even 
of the New Testament at Oxford. Neither was it an effect of the 
study of individual dogmas: the one question was the authority of 
the Church: Catholics and Anglo-Catholics concurring in the warning 
against the use of reason in religious matters except for one single act 
of private judgment upon this question. But what was the Church? 
Men are easily impressed by the sound of such an awful abstraction, 
and readily believe in the existence of a mysterious and substantive 
body, possessed of a real and definite organization and performing 
many corporate acts. But it is a pure illusion on Anglo-Catholic 
principles: it is a union of communities which have no communion, 
a confederacy made up of nations at war, a body the members of which 
are severed. The portentous figment of one visible Church—the fig- 
ment, by a knot of drones, of that very private figment which they 
abjured—cannot fortify itself either by Scripture or history, while 
ninety-nine out of every hundred who profess to belong to the one visi- 
ble Church object to it being any such thing. If the Tractarians are 
right, the Roman Catholic Church does not know its own mind and 
does not even know itself. The ground of Church principles is the 
most untenable of all: it is an indefinitely enlarged appeal to the ex- 
ercise of private judgment respecting authoritative tradition, and the 
Fathers of antiquity conjoined with the paradoxical condition that 
there shall be no such exercise of judgment, and an infallible method 
of multiplying diversities with an assertion of the absolute necessity 





against ‘‘the Pagan materialism” of Goethe and Schiller. But there was no similar movement 
in Anglicanism, The Evangelical party had firmly held the ground for almost a hundred years, 
but were now becoming cold and stereotyped. The Broad Church party rose side by side with 
Anglo-Catholicism. ‘Both these movements,” says Froude, ‘‘ began within a short distance of 
each other, and were evidently connected.” But Anglo-Catholicism was no revolt against Broad 
Churchism. Froude would seem to insinuate that Broad Churchism was rather a recoil from sac- 
ramentarianism. The experience of Newman might seem to favor the view that Anglo-Catholi- 
cism arose as a refuge against scepticism. The time came, of course, when he saw no alternative 
before him but Rome or atheism. But his experience was unique. His intellect was essentially 
sceptical. He speaks of ‘‘ the corroding, all-dissolving scepticism of the intellect,” reminding us 
essentially of Pascal in the union of intellectual scepticism with deep religious feeling. He took 
refuge from unreality in mystery. On the principles of Anglo-Catholicism, there was no other 
alternative. He claimed for the Oxford men from the beginning that their system was the only 
one in which Christianity could be effectually defended. On the ground of the Bible alone, every 
doctrine could be made doubtful. The early Church alone could supply the clear rule and the 
full authority which the case required. This is practically his present argument as a Newmanist. 
But it admits of an easy answer. You must first believe in Christianity before the argument can 
have any bearing at all. And the argument remains inept unless you, the Tractarian, burden 
Christianity with your ‘‘ Catholic” principles ; and if you do this, you are certainly in danger from 
Newman’s alternative. But if you do not, Newman must first prove that Christianity in its Prot- 
estant form is untenable. In fact, Romanism is in still more danger than Protestantism from 
arguments against Christianity on account of its load of incredibilities. 
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of Catholic unity. The dependence of Tractarians upon the famous 
maxim of Vincentius Lerinensis—Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omntbus—has no justification. From the udzgue we must leave out 
the lands where heresy is dominant; from the omnibus, we must ex- 
clude the heretics themselves; from the semper, the period prior to 
the full development of the system for which this sanction is claimed. 
Professor Rogers, in the interests of Protestantism, opposes to it the 
rule that the Apostles shall be our omnes, their writings our udzgue, 
and their age our semper. Newman felled W. G. Wood to the ground 
with the argument that it is inconceivable to imagine the theology of 
the fourth century could have developed into modern Protestantism. 
But he took for granted in the argument that Nicene Christianity 
was a legitimate development of apostolic doctrine and worship.* 

By and by, however, it became manifest that Newman’s via media 
was neither more nor less than the old Roman road made passable 
for English travellers. For nearly ten years every resource that ge- 
nius and learning could command were put forth to obtain stability 
of intellectual conviction and quietness of conscience within the 
Church of England. There is no reason to believe that the leaders 
were consciously dishonest or Jesuitical, for Tract No. 90, which was 
such an outrage to morals, implied that the Newmanites intended to 
stayin the Church. At last, on the Church principles they had estab- 
lished with such painful care, they decided that the Church of Eng- 
land was not a Church of Christ, and they were right. It was now 
evident that it was quite impossible to jump half way down a preci- 
pice. Conscience and logic carried the day. 

Now, Romanism was just the system for such natures, as the rec- 
ords of Oxford times disclose to us; with a deep sentiment of re- 
ligion side by side with a proneness to superstition, a feminine refine- 
ment of taste linked to sensitiveness of imagination, a distrust of the 
human intellect naturally allied to a craving for a definite authorita- 
tive settlement of difficulties. Perhaps, there was something more. 
Bunyan tells us, “My Lord Understanding’s house was too light 
for the Prince of Darkness, and he therefore built a high wall to 
darken all the windows.” There was something, too, in Romanism 





* # The Anglo-Catholic study of the Fathers of the first four or five centuries had a staggering ef- 
fect upon men like Newman, but it had no such effect upon the Puritan divines, who were 
thoroughly well read in patristic divinity. It is significant to remark that Casaubon, though he 
wrote against Bellarmine and Seronius, was almost led, through his study of the Fathers, to em- 
brace Romanism. Grotius, too, was carried away by his reverence for the early Fathers, and 
dreamed of a union between the Lutheran and Anglican Churches and then of one with Rome. 
He had an extreme reverence for antiquity, and the consent of the Church and his Christian prin- 
ciples inclined him the same way. Novalis was a Roman Catholic in all but the name. Cassander 
and Lepsius were of the same class, but Lepsius died in the bosom of Rome. 
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to attract particular types of mind and nature. It had its attrac- 
tions for the speculative-ideal like Newman and Wood, possessing 
an intense reasoning power united to an overmastering religious 
impulse; for the ascetico-devotional, morbidly ingenuous and _ in- 
trospective, like Faber, who joined Pusey and Newman in com- 
pleting the lives of the Fathers, and wrote hymns and devotional 
pieces of great beauty; for the zsthetico-sentimental, like people of 
fashion and rank—“ the great lords and ladies weary of the emptiness 
of life, who went over to the Church of Rome for a sensation ’”—the 
art people, like Pugin, attracted to Romanism by its secondary pre- 
rogatives of taste and beauty and the surpassing grandeur of its out- 
ward forms, just as a generation before, as Lewes tells us, the painters 
in Germany went over in crowds to the Roman Church because it was 
felt that art could only flourish in the service of religion. Perhaps 
Romanism had its attraction most of all for those feeble-minded peo- 
ple in all ranks who are drawn to it by an instinct of obedience, glad 
to get handsomely quit of free agency, for, after all, as Sir James Ste- 
phen remarks concerning the Jesuit vow, “ such submission, however 
arduous in appearance, is in reality the least irksome of all sacrifices ; 
the mysterious gift of free will is the heaviest burden of the vast ma- 
jority of mankind.” With such natures mental slavery “ becomes a 
fashion, a habit and a pride.” 

We shall now proceed to the second part of our subject and con- 
sider the effects of the Anglo-Catholic movement upon the position 
and prospects of Romanism. We cannot question the substantial 
accuracy of the judgment pronounced upon it by the Rev. T. M. 
Capes, a convert, who has returned to the Church of England after 
spending twenty-nine years in the Church of- Rome—“ Indeed, the 
rise in power and position which Rome has attained in England 
during the last twenty-five years is to be attributed, I cannot but 
think, to the inspiring and invigorating influences of the large body 
of Anglican converts themselves.” The increase in the Roman 
Catholic population of Great Britain has been due mainly to the 
large Irish immigration. But the Anglo-Catholic movement gave 
more than two hundred zealous priests to the service of English 
Romanism. Many of the clerical converts, being married men, and 
others with a taste for literature or education, became laymen. Car- 
dinal Manning was a widower at the time of his conversion. But the 
influence of these two hundred priests is not to be estimated by their 
numbers, for, after all, they are hardly one-tenth of the 2,514 Roman 
Catholic bishops and priests who officiate in Great Britain. Never 
before had the Church of Rome such a body of cultivated divines 
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who had the ear of the whole British community. Neither in the 
time of Laud nor at the Revolution were there any powerful contro- 
versialists on the Roman Catholic side. But the Oxford movement 
gave to Romanism a band of men possessing the highest style of 
English culture and training, who knew how to approach all the 
avenues of the English mind, and were well adapted, by their learn- 
ing and talent, their skill and subtlety in debate, the piety of much 
of their writings, their high social connections, and their influence at 
Oxford for ten years with one or two generations of students, to 
carry out the work of religious reaction in England. We say nothing 
of the overpowering zeal which these converts brought to the crusade 
against English Protestantism. The best controversialists of the 
party were Newman, Manning, Capel, Oakley, Ward, Dalgairns, and 
Anderson. Newman was the only one of the party who possessed 
undoubted genius. Manning represents the sterner Ultramontane type 
which had a leading influence in creating the Vatican dogma of Infalli- 
bility. Capel was the most courtly and plausible of “ pilot-fishers to 
the Roman net.” Ward—“ Ideal” Ward, as he was called, from the 
title of his book on “The Ideal Church ”’—did not enter the priest- 
hood, as he was married, but devoted himself to theology and meta- 
physics in the Dudlin Review, of which he was editor from the death 
of Cardinal Wiseman until near the end of his life. His philosophi- 
cal refutation of Mill entitles him to a high place among modern 
Christian writers. He lived the life of a wealthy squire in the Isle of 
Wight. Dalgairns was another metaphysical writer of great ability. 
Many of the converts, like Lucas, Oxenham, and others, worked the 
press in the interests of Romanism, like the American Brownson. 
T. C. Burnand is editor of Punch, but, of course, avoids religious 
questions. Then many of the converts betook themselves to educa- 
tion in colleges and schools. Seven are professors in the Catholic 
University of Dublin. Many, like Thomas Arnold, the youngest son 
of Arnold of Rugby, are inspectors of Catholic schools under the 
government system of education. In general literature, there are 
Miss Adelaide Anne Procter, the poetess; Coventry Patmore, the 
poet; Aubrey de Vere, the poet; W. S. Lilly, a press writer; Miss 
Cusack, a writer of histories; Lady Georgiana Fullerton and James 
"Grant among the novelists; Page Renouf among Oriental scholars ; 
Gilbert Scott, the architect ;* Mr. Butler, artist and painter of the 
“ Roll Call”; Professor Mivart in physical science; John Oxenford, 


* The grandson of Thomas Scott, the commentator. It is sad to think of a son of Dr. Rule, the 


methodic author of a History of the Inquisition, being a convert, of Lockart’s son, and of Sheridan 
Knowles’ son, being priests of Rome. 
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dramatical critic and poet, and Santley, the famous baritone singer. 
Perhaps, the two most important conquests made by Rome were in 
the two men—Burns and Oates-——who are the publishers of Roman 
Catholic literature in London. It pains us to think that Burns was 
son of old Dr. Burns, of Kelsyth, and brother of William C. Burns, 
the China missionary, and Islay Burns, the Glasgow Free Church 
Professor. It reminds us of McMaster and McLeod in American 
journalism. He, like them, came out of Presbyterianism. But Rome 
gained from the Oxford movement more than wealth of intellect and 
culture. Her converts among the aristocracy and gentry were most 
valuable, not alone because they gave social consequence to a Church 
which Englishmen usually despised as the religion of the Irish masses, 
but because they brought colossal wealth, which the ecclesiastical 
authorities knew so well how to use in pushing forward their count- 
less schemes of propagandism and proselytism. Their connection, 
too, with distinguished English statesmen and English divines gave 
them a sort of importance in the fashionable world. Mr. Gladstone's 
sister and cousin were converts; Lord Granville’s sister is Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton; Sir Stafford Northcote’s brother, and Lord 
Justice Coleridge’s brother, are Jesuit priests ; the late Dean Stanley’s 
sister was a convert; the late Bishop Wilberforce’s three brothers and 
two sisters were converts. Yet, the Church of Rome has made no 
way politically through the advocacy of the converts. They cannot 
even obtain seats in the English Parliament. The Irish Roman 
Catholic members alone support the cause of the Church. 

We must now pass on to consider the effects of these conversions 
to Romanism upon the position and prospects of English Protestant- 
ism. It is necessary to say, in the first place, that they have not 
enabled Romanism to keep pace with, much less overtake, the rapid 
growth of Protestantism. It is possible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of these conversions. They are not nearly so numerous, we 
believe, as the converts to Protestantism in Canada, which Father 
Chiniquy reckons, as we have seen, at from twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand. Many of the Anglican conversions affect only a single genera- 
tion, for the two or three hundred clergymen who have become 
priests in the Church of Rome are without children to perpetuate 
their religious convictions. And, after all, some two or three hun- 
dred clerical converts are barely missed among the body of 23,000 
clergymen, who now serve in the pulpits of the Church of England. 
Again, the tide of apostasy has been becoming gradually lower, for, 
according to the list of the Rev. E. G. Browne, the number of con- 
versions, which were 63—(23 clerical)—in 1845, and rose to go—(36 
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clerical)—in 1851, on accotint of the celebrated Gorham decision on 
Baptismal regeneration, a decision which proved Tractarianism 
to be practically indefensible, declined year by year to six in 1860.* 
The statistics of Mr. Gorman, respecting the subsequent period, sup- 
port this view of the matter. It is also suggestive to remark that no 
Anglican clergyman of the class of the Newmans or Wards or Oak- 
leys or Fabers are included in the later records. The Rev. Orby 
Shipley, the Tractarian writer of devotional manuals, is the only 
name of note. It is possible likewise to exaggerate the importance 
of the conversions among the aristocracy. There are 524 Peers in 
the House of Lords—not to speak of Peers who have no seats in 
either House—and yet only thirty-eight are Roman Catholics, and 
of these only nine are converts. Of forty-five Roman Catholic baron- 
ets, only eight are converts. We need not, therefore, tremble greatly 
for the prospects of Protestantism. Further, these aristocratic con- 
versions, in many cases, have not affected the family religion. They 
are strictly individual conversions. For example, the late Duke of 
Leeds was a convert, the present Duke is a Protestant; the late Earl 
of Castlestewart was a convert, the present Earl is a Protestant ; the 
late Earl of Dunraven was a zealous Romanist, the present Earl is a 
Protestant; the late Lady Londonderry was a convert, but all her 
family continue Protestants; the Ladies Acheson were converts, but 
the Gosford family are still Protestant. The Dowager-Duchess of 
Buccleuch is a zealous convert, but her family is entirely Protestant. 
The same observation applies in many other cases. Then, there are 
no statistics, either of converts from Romanism to Protestantism, 
such as the distinguished William Archer Butler, nor of the converts 
who have returned to Protestantism.t Many have undoubtedly re- 
turned. An English newspaper lately published this paragraph: “At 
a church in London, where High Church principles are dominant, 
seven men who had seceded to Rome in previous years, having re- 
turned to their old communion, lately partook together of the sacra- 





* According to Mr. Browne, who is now a convert himself, 467 laymen (including women) and 
217 clergymen joined the Church of Rome in the nineteen years dating from 1842. 

+ Among these are the Rev. E. Ffoulkes, Rev. T. M. Capes, and Father Suffield. Mr. Ffoulkes 
before his return wrote a remarkable letter to Dr. Manning, in which he declared that he did not 
believe in the infallibility of the Roman Church, and was never required to profess his belief in it, 
else he never would have become a Roman Catholic. It is in this letter he says: ‘* Truthfulness is 
not one of the strongest characteristics of the teaching even of the modern Church of Rome.” 
The Rev. T. M. Capes has written the history of his conversion and his return to Anglicanism, 
and draws a vivid picture of the inner life of Romanism with its jealousies and hypocrisies and 
make-believes. We ourselves know a literary lady who was induced to join the Church of Rome 
through the influence of Dr. Manning, and remained in its communion for four years. She never 
accepted the docttine of transubstantiation, and was not required to accept it in her reception. 
Perhaps, the easy conditions of reception may have something to do with the frequency of such 
cases of apostasy. Father Suffield, the eloquent Benedictine, has joined the Free Christians. 
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ment.” The eccentric Colone! Sibthorpe is reported as a convert in 
Mr. Gorman’s list, but he returned almost immediately to Protestant- 
ism. Some of these converts have been a grave embarrassment to 
their new guides, such as Mr. O’Ffoulkes and Mr. Capes referred to in 
a note; Lord Acton, who is an Old Catholic; M. Renouf, who has 
written heretically in the Pope Honorarius controversy; and Mr. 
H. N. Oxenham, the translator of Déllinger’s books against Vati- 
canism. The last three are, indeed, professed Old Catholics. It is 
very significant that the conversions have made almost no impression 
upon the English middle-classes. The converts belong to the classes 
at the two extremes of society. Therefore the Dublin Review has 
been lamenting the weakness of English Romanism in a strong mid- 
dle-class, such as is to be found in many a mercantile, professional, 
and manufacturing people. It was this middle-class which kept Eng- 
land in an attitude of almost constant antagonism to the court of 
Rome even before the Reformation. It is needless to say that it is 
this middle-class, whether Anglican or Dissenters, which holds in its 
hands the governing power, the impulse and the strength of modern 
English society. 

But let us estimate these conversions as we may, they have not 
been sufficiently numerous to enable Romanism to overtake the 
rapidly expanding Protestantism of England. The Roman Catholics 


of the United Kingdom number now: 4,000,000, Ireland; England 
and Wales, 1,200,000; Scotland, 300,000. Total, five and a half mil- 
lions, against twenty-nine millions of Protestants. The following 
table illustrates the relative increase of the two Churches within the 
past forty years: 


PROTESTANTS. 
Great Britain. Ireland. Total. Increase, 
1841. 18,000,000 1,563,353 19,563,353 ) 
1881. 28,000,000 1,206,807 29,206,807 } 9,643,454 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Great Britain. Ireland. Total. Decrease. 
> a Sst oe ia 
Thus, the Protestants have had in forty years a relative gain of 

nearly eleven millions and a half. It can be shown, indeed, that 
much as Romanism has increased in Great Britain through the con- 
stant immigration of the Irish, Protestantism has been advancing 
five times faster since the beginning of the present century. If the 
present rate of increase is maintained, the ultimate conversion of 
England to Popery must be very far distant. Even Monsignor Capel 
is not very sanguine upon the subject, for he admits that “the 
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Catholic body has not numerically increased in proportion to the 
population within the last twenty years,” and he quotes many of the 
older clergy through the country as saying that “the losses sustained 
by our former want of elementary schools, by mixed marriages, and 
by the fewness of our priests and missions, have scarcely been com- 
pensated for by the number of converts.” The rapid increase in the 
number of priests, chapels, and convents, which rather exceeds the 
proportional increase of the general population, only proves that 
former deficiencies are now being adequately supplied : 


In 1851. 1881, 
Number of priests and bishops.. . 2,514 


Chapels and stations 1,524 
Convents 383 


175 
AIL Guushbebbess aur eees son 6beeses¥e ce oe nee ee 30 

These statistics refer to England, Scotland, and Wales. They 
show that there is one priest to about every 600 Roman Catholics, 
though in Ireland there is only one priest to every 1,440. The 
explanation of this larger proportion in England is to be found 
principally in the fact that the priests must be multiplied in pro- 
portion to the greater distribution or dispersion of Roman Catholics 
through a thoroughly Protestant community. 

But-we have now to remark, in the second place, that much as the 
Tractarian apostasies have affected English Protestantism, they have 
not touched Dissent, which represents about one-half of the whole 
church-going population of the country. The Dissenters give few or 
no converts either to Ritualism or Romanism. Déllinger, when 
representing the Dissenters as standing in the way of the reunion 
of Christendom on the basis of the apostolic succession, emphasizes 
“the sharp Protestant spirit, the antagonism,.above all, to Rome, 
and to every extension of religious symbolism which goes beyond 
the strictest biblical prescription,” as the spirit—“ the Calvinistic 
spirit they call it there ”—which is exceedingly powerful in the great 
bodies of the Baptists, Congregationalists, and Wesleyans in Eng- 
land. We remember the interesting remark of De Maistre on 
Presbyterianism, which, he says, was a French work, and conse- 
quently an exaggerated work, and then he adds, in reference to 
A\nglicanism: “ We are too far off from the sectaries who are with- 
out substantial forms of worship: there is no means of mutual 
understanding. But the Anglicon Church, which touches us with 
one hand, touches with the other those whom we cannot touch; 
and though, in a certain point of view, she is exposed to the blows 
of both parties, and presents the somewhat ridiculous spectacle of a 
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rebel who preaches obedience, still she is very precious under other 
aspects, and may be considered as one of those chemical intermediates, 
capable of bringing together elements which have no natural affinity.” 
And this is exactly the explanation of the occasional conversions of 
the sons of Dissenters to Romanism. They first become Episcopalians. 
But Dissent, as a whole, presents an unbroken front to all the 
attacks of Romanism. We cannot furnish any official statistics of 
religion in Great Britain, because the census has not touched the 
question of religion since 1851. The census of that year gave 
14,077 places of worship to the Church of England and 20,390 to 
other denominations, while the number of worshippers was given as 
5,292,557 belonging to the Church of England and 5,603,515 belong- 
ing to Dissent. It is not possible to decide upon their relative 
position now, but the Dissenters claim to have more than held their 
ground. The Nonconformist calculates, from a private census taken 
within the last four years, that in eight Lancashire towns, the Church 
of England has in thirty years grown 39 per cent.; the Wesleyans, 
85; the Independents, 67; the Roman Catholics, 90; and the Bap- 
tists, 106. The calculation is probably a fair one. If the Anglicans 
claim to have 23,000 clergymen, a number far in excess of the 


number of Dissenting ministers, the Dissenters, as the Episcopalian 
Guardian admits, have 20,000 registered chapels, and have extended 
their influence far into’ the rural districts of England. The con- 
tributions by English Dissent to foreign missions exceed those of 
Anglicanism. The annual incomes of the three principal missionary 
societies in 1884 were : 


Baptist Missionary Society 
London Missionary Society 
Wesleyan Missionary Society 


£312,452 

But, taking the figures for 1883 of all the Dissenting societies 
of England, we find that they amount to £432,502. Now, the 
Church Missionary Society reported in 1883 £225,231, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
£109,572. Thus, Protestant Dissent in England alone, which is 
mainly the religion of the middle and lower classes, contributes 
£97,699 more to foreign missions than the Church of England, with 
all its rich aristocracy and its larger membership. 

We now come, in the third place, to give our reasons for believing 
that the Ritualistic movement is not destined to destroy our 
Protestantism, much less restore the dominance of Roman Catholic 
opinion in the United Kingdom. It seems difficult to make out 

15 
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a case of this sort, since Anglo-Catholicism seems now to be more 
rampant than ever, and is still recruiting the ranks of Romanism. 
The converts, it is true, are fewer and not of the same high class, 
either intellectually or socially, as they were thirty or forty years 
ago.* The conversions of the Marquis of Bute, the Marquis of 
Ripon, and the Rev. Orby Shipley are the only cases of note in 
recent times. It is well known that about thirty years ago Anglo- 
Catholicism changed its seat from Oxford to London, being no 
longer a university movement, but henceforth taking possession of 
churches and chapels, in the effort to restore what it called “ Catholic 
worship.” Tractarianism then became Ritualism. The time was 
come for the love of music, decoration, and architecture to ally 
themselves with a religion demanding objective helps in Divine 
service, and Ritualism, as Dr. Littledale says, was henceforth to be 
“the object-lesson of religion” to minds slow to apprehend the 
teaching of sermons and tracts. Soon we began to hear of the in- 
toning of prayers, the bedecking of altars, the placing of crosses and 
lights upon them, and the chancel services. There was no effective 
ecclesiastical discipline to repress the dogmas and the practices of the 
rising party; the remonstrances and the threats of individual bishops 
were flouted by the Ritualistic clergy; so that the London Zimes 
could say with justice that, under the ambiguous formularies of 
Anglicanism, “It is now established that a clergyman of the Church 
of England may teach any doctrines within limits which only extreme 
subtlety can distinguish from Roman Catholicism on the one side, 
from Calvinism on another side, and from Deism on a third.” It 
may be fairly conceded that the High Church party predominates 
in numbers, and still more in intellectual importance, among the 
clergy, and that the Ritualists are the most active, the most aggres- 
sive, and the most reckless wing of the party. It is from the 
Ritualists that Cardinal Manning draws his converts. Dr. Pusey 
was till his death the most influential theologian of the school; 
Canon Liddon is their best preacher; and Mr. Gladstone, the 
Premier, is their greatest statesman, in sympathy with its Catholic 
but not Papal tendencies. 

There are some facts, however, demanding consideration in any 
attempt to estimate the permanence of this Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment. In the first place, it is largely a clerical rather than a lay 
movement. We have no means of accurately ascertaining the theo- 


* The converts may be fewer, it is said, because they can hold the whole substance of Romish 
theology and act out Romish worship in their own Anglican churches. They do not need, there- 
fore, to make the change. A writer says: ‘‘ We have now in the Church of England everything 
Romish but Rome, and everything Papal except the Pope and his infallibility.” 
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logical opinions of the 23,000 clergymen of the Church of England; 
but one of the latest estimates gives 6,000 or 7,000 to the Evangelical 
party, about 2,000 to the Broad Church party, and the remainder to 
the High Church party. It must be remembered, however, that 
High Churchmen, like Liddon and Goulburn and Hook, are evan- 
gelical in a sense, though they hold by apostolic succession and 
baptismal regeneration, and that the Romanizing party are, though 
increasing in numbers, in a great minority, and are not by any means 
so powerful as they are noisy and pretentious. One of the reviews 
lately said that in London the Ritualist churches are but a fraction 
of the Evangelical ones, and that even if the clergy were to a larger 
extent than now tainted with Romanism, the great mass of the laity 
are thoroughly Protestant. It may be admitted that the laity have 
become more Anglo-Catholic during the last ten or fifteen years, for 
they constitute now the majority of the membership of the English 
Church Union, a Ritualistic organization. But it is a significant 
fact, by admission of all sides, that the middle-class laity of Anglican- 
ism is practically untouched by Ritualism, as well as the small section 
of working men who take an interest in religious questions. The 
upper classes are either largely Ritualist or Broad Church, where 
they are not sceptical, while the poor are being infected through 
Ritualist schools and brotherhoods. But the middle-classes, who 
constitute the main factor in every society, are soundly Protestant.* 
The statistics of the religious and missionary societies confirm the 
fact. If the laity are generally unsound, how does it happen that 
the Church Missionary Society, which is almost exclusively supported 
by the Evangelicals, raises an income of £225,231 (1883), the largest 
sum ever raised in any religious society in the world, while the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which is 
under exclusively High Church and Ritualistic auspices, raises only 
£109,572? As the vast majority of the clergy are High Churchmen, 
the comparison of income is all the more significant. But it must 
not be forgotten that the rapid growth of Ritualism has been coin- 
cident with the period of the greatest growth of Dissent. Dr. Little- 
dale claims constant conversions from Dissent to the Ritualistic 





* It does not follow because Evangelical laymen attend a Ritualist church—perhaps the only one 
in their district—that they are attached to Ritualism. They adhere, as they express it, to the 
prayers and not to the preaching of the Church. These are the men who at Church Congresses 
speak so loudly against Ritualism. The Rev. J. G. Rogers, an Independent minister, says: 
‘* Taken altogether, the number of the Ritualists is not so great as they would fain have the world 
believe ; but, such as they are, they are distributed with more or less equality among various 
sections of society. They are strongest in the two extremes of society. They have sought, 
though with less success, to make an impression on the more sober and thoughtful middle-class,” — 
‘* Church Systems in the Nineteenth Century,” p. 463. 
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churches. He says: “Large numbers of Dissenters yearly join 
the worship in Ritualistic churches, at first from curiosity, and 
eventually from conviction.” There is no proper evidence of this 
fact, though it is not by any means improbable. But there is a 
far greater drain from Anglicanism to Dissent going on from year to 
year. Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool, said some years ago: “ Ritualism 
is gradually robbing the Church of some of its best members among 
the laity. Bankers, lawyers, doctors, members of Parliament are 
dropping off and leaving the ship; they could not understand an 
Established Church in which the service is Popish in one parish and 
Protestant in another. Some of them go off to the Plymouth 
Brethren; some to the Baptists, Methodists, and Independents; 
some stand aloof altogether and take no part in Church affairs.” 
It is well known that an outbreak of Ritualism in a parish leads 
either to the rise or enlargement of some Dissenting body in the 
district. ohn Bull, the High Church organ, asks: “Is it not 
possible to do something at once to stay the onward march of 
Dissent in our towns and villages, among our smaller tradesmen 
and our poor?” It is likewise a rather curious fact that Ritualism, 
though it has a profound reverence for the Latin Church, and is vexed 
at the. schismatical attitude which the authorities at Rome assign to 
the Church of England, as at once without orders and without 
sacraments, is distinctly anti-Papal. The very best anti-Popish 
manual of controversy published within the last thirty years is 
Littledale’s little treatise on “ Plain Reasons against Joining the 
Church of Rome.” 

It is worthy of consideration, likewise, that the dominant religious 
opinion at Oxford is not now Ritualism, but rather Broad Churchism. 
Cambridge is likewise imbued with Broad Churchism. Mr. Froude 
speaks of the two tendencies as arising about the same time, but 
there cannot be a doubt that Ritualism, both in the Universities and 
the country, has caused a reaction toward Broad Churchism, if not to 
downright scepticism. Jowett and Baden Powell are the necessary 
result of Keble and Pusey; the “Essays and Reviews” of the 
“ Tracts for the Times.”” Newman had compelled a choice between 
, absolute submission to authority or the entire surrender of faith. 
Numbers have accepted the alternative in a negative sense. Mr. 
Froude says: “ But for the Oxford movement scepticism might have 
continued a harmless speculation of a few philosophers. By their 
perverse alternative, either the Church or nothing. They forced hon- 
est men to say, ‘Let it be nothing, then, rather than what we knew 
to be alie.’” He tells us respecting himself that Newman employed 
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him to assist in writing the lives of the English saints, and thus pre- 
pared the way for his scepticism, for he assured him that there was 
no distinction in kind between the saints’ miracles and the miracles 
of Scripture. Whatever, then, may be the future intellectual. or 
religious influence radiating from Oxford, it will not be Ritualism. 
The opening of the English Universities to the Protestant Dissenters 
forbids the idea. But if Broad Churchism should supplant Ritualism, 
would English Protestantism gain much by the exchange? It must 
be remembered, however, that the term Broad Church covers a great 
variety of religious opinion, from evangelicalism on the one side 
to spiritualistic rationalism on the other. It covers such liberal 
evangelicals as Hare, Kingsley, Robertson, Alford, and such ra- 
tionalists as Colenso, Jowett, Voysey, and Stanley. It is impos- 
sible to say how the 2,000 Broad Churchmen are divided by their 
relation to the substance of evangelical teaching, but the general 
opinion is that those with evangelical sympathies are much the more 
numerous.* They differ from the old school of Latitudinarian divines 
by their intense Protestant feeling.t But let us suppose that there 
is something more than a Broad Church movement. Capel is certain 
that England will not become Catholic till she becomes infidel; but 
there is nothing in ecclesiastical history to justify the opinion. Eng- 
land knows nothing of the stern alternative between Romanism and 
infidelity which works such mischief in the Catholic countries of 
Europe. Evangelical Protestantism is a factor of immense influence 
in England; scientific atheism may be a serious phenomenon in so- 
ciety, though it has rather declined in general repute within the last 
few years; but happily science in England is not, as on the Continent, 
altogether on the side of the atheists, for we have theistic scientists 
of the greatest eminence, like Clerk-Maxwell, Joule, Andrews, Bal- 
four, Stewart, Stokes, and William Thomson, who hold that modern 
science, so far from destroying the evidences of natural theology, has 
added immeasurably to its stores. It will be time enough for Roman- 
ism to grapple with our infidelity when it has succeeded, as it has 


most conspicuously failed, in curing the wide-spread infidelity of Ro- 
man Catholic lands. 


* It is an inconvenient mark of the name that it is sometimes applied to such biblical scholars, 
all of Cambridge training, as Ellicott, Alford, Westcott and Hort, who have done so much in 
our day for biblical literature. They are surely all evangelical in sentiment ; some decidedly so. 


+ Latitudinarian and even sceptical writers in England have lost the old tolerance of Romanism 
which was once supposed to be the mark of Liberalism. Intellectual Liberalism is very anti-Popish. 
Witness Professor Huxley’s denunciation of Catholic education ; Charles Dickens’ vivid portraitures 
of Roman superstition and corruption on the Continent ; Dean Stanley’s articles in the Edinburgh 
Review ; Charles Kingsley’s letters in the Newman controversy ; Froude’s ‘‘ History of England,” 
Carlyle, Macaulay, and Hallam take strong Protestant ground, 
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There cannot be a doubt that the disestablishment of the Church 
of England will have the effect of checking the growth of Ritualism 
and of developing the inherent strength of the evangelical party. 
We know too well how effectively Newman used the Erastian head- 
ship as an argument against Anglicanism. History tells us all too 
plainly how Erastianism has systematically repressed the lay element 
that would have crushed Ritualism in the bud and maintained for 
fifty years all the scandals of a Church without discipline or govern- 
ment. Whenever the laity have their true place in the government 
of the Church of England, though Ritualism may be expected to 
conserve all its gains for a time, there will be a fresh uprising of the 
genuine Protestantism of the country that will react powerfully upon 
the destinies of the world. 

There are several other circumstances to justify the opinion that 
the progress of perversion will henceforth be more difficult. First 
among these is the recently declared dogma of the infallibility of the 
Pope. Cardinal Manning said shortly before the Vatican Council : 
“The Council of Trent fixed the epoch after which Protestantism 
never spread. The next general council will probably date the period 
of its dissolution.” This was an egregious miscalculation ; for Prot- 
estantism has grown enormously since the Council of Trent, and the 
Vatican Council bids fair to be more serviceable to Protestantism 
than to Romanism. Its immediate effect was to bring back Capes, 
Ffoulkes, and Suffield to Protestantism, and it has since placed 
Renouf, Oxenham, and Lord Acton in a position of grave embarrass- 
ment. The attachment of the seal of infallibility to the eighty prop- 
ositions of the Syllabus—a document which includes under one sweep- 
ing anathema all the essential principles of political freedom which 
are so dear to Englishmen—was a tremendous mistake of policy. No 
doubt the Papacy reserves in its hands an immense power of inter- 
pretation by means of which it can conveniently minimize the effects 
of the most obnoxious dogma. But it is felt on all hands, and most 
of all by those Anglicans who have been working for a reunion of 
Christendom, that the dogma of infallibility has increased the diffi- 
culties of a rapprochement between Anglicanism and Romanism. 
These men no longer nurse the hope that Gallicanism may become a 
middle term of approach between them and the Church of Rome. 
Secondly, the distinguished leaders who led out the exodus from Angli- 
canism forty years ago have no successors. Newman still lives, but 
tells us plaintively that he has done with controversy. The works of 
the leaders still survive, and must be influential for a time. But the 
controversy has ended, and there are no new converts from Anglican- 
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ism to revive it under new conditions. The Roman Catholic Church 
must be content henceforth to work with her Roman-born instru- 
ments, trained from birth in all her narrow ways, and without either 
the culture or breadth, the skill or subtlety in debate which distin- 
guished her Oxford converts. The large body of Jesuits now at work 
in England, especially in colleges and schools, will no doubt do their 
best or their worst, in the cause of Rome. But, somehow, their work 
often stiffens into a stationary regularity which soon leads to decay. 
A general character of sterility marks their greatest as well as their 
most trifling efforts; and even their power in education has never yet 
produced a distinguished school or a single great man. We have fur- 
ther to notice the very slight effect that all these conversions have had 
upon the journalistic power or the parliamentary importance of English 
Romanism. Except in the case of the Dudlin Review, which is still 
vastly inferior to the great secular reviews of Great Britain, the press 
of Romanism has made no impression upon English opinion, and the 
extreme tone taken by the Dudlin Review upon Ultramontanism not 
only evokes the protests of a sincere Catholic like Mivart, but puts 
all Catholic literature outside the sphere of English consideration. 
The press of England, with the London 77mes at its head, has main- 
tained a firm Protestant spirit, which has made itself felt all over the 
world. Then, again, as we have seen, the Tractarian apostasies have 
not added to the political importance of Romanism. Roman Cath- 
olics have no chance of getting into Parliament through English con- 
stituencies. Some years ago, three Roman Catholics sat for English 
seats; one became a convert after his election, and was never re- 
elected, while the two others have disappeared from public life. 
There is not a Roman Catholic at present sitting for an English con- 
stituency. A convert, Mr. Jerningham, sits for a Scotch constituency. 
All the Roman Catholics in the House of Commons are from Ireland, 
and they are utterly unlike the Maguires, Hennessys, Bowyers, and 
Lucases of other days, who were fiercely ecclesiastical in their policy 
and zeal. In other words, Romanism is becoming of less account in 
English society, and is destined to become less important on account 
of the irritation which is excited by the fierce and irrational animosi- 
ties which the Irish Home Rulers have carried into the sphere of 
national politics. 

We have only in conclusion to offer a few suggestive remarks of a 
practical character. Ritualism would never have made way in Eng- 
land if there had been any proper provision for the theological train- 
ing of Anglican ministers. They have never, in fact, had. any sys- 
tematic training in theology such as is common in Scotland or in 
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America in other Churches. The Oxford Commissioners complained 
thirty years ago, and Archdeacon Sandford and Bishop Ellicott in 
more recent times have echoed the complaint that the Church of 
England is without any systematic training for the clerical office. 
Thus it comes to pass that Anglicanism can only point to Jewell, 
Pearson, and Jackson, as its great dogmatic theologians. However, 
the revived interest in biblical studies which is due to Cambridge 
rather than Oxford, has powerfully strengthened the evangelical tend- 
ency of Anglicanism, even in its High Church developments. And it 
can no more be said, as it was said thirty years ago, that “the Epistles 
of St. Paul have not been studied critically by the great bulk of those 
in orders.” The study of the Bible is the only effective antidote to 
the poison of a pernicious ecclesiasticism, but the dogmatic exhibi- 
tion of divine truth is needed, on a basis of thorough biblical exege- 
sis, to meet the exigencies of the times. We have further to remark 
that Protestantism in England has through the influence of religious 
revivals become of a warmer type than formerly. It has therefore 
become not only more aggressive, but more co-operative and catholic, 
while the various sects, though each holds its ground firmly, are be- 
coming gradually more assimilated in their methods of work. It may 
be true that the so-called Evangelical party in the Church of Eng- 
land may not have succeeded in laying a very strong hand upon Eng- 
lish thought, but it is itself a powerful centre of religious revival, and 
has lived to see its evangelistic methods adopted by its High Church 
rivals. Then, we cannot overlook the fact that Romanism, abroad 
as well as at home, is losing credit from intellectual and political 
rather than from distinctly religious causes. Whatever may have 
been its influence at one time, no one can now say that it is fitted to 
be the counsellor of governments really popular or the guardian of 
nations really free. Every day is carrying the nations toward gov- 
ernment by the people for the people, and the adaptation of Protest- 
antism to be the spiritual guide of modern political freedom is every 
day becoming more clearly recognized. The English mind has in- 
deed developed rapidly of late in the direction of freedom and self- 
assertion, while the Church of Rome has knit her hierarchical organi- 
zation more closely throughout, at the expense of a farther contrac- 
tion of human freedom. She has forged new and stronger fetters for 
men, as she approximates to the perfectly centralized organization of 
one of her own religious orders, and there is less likelihood than ever 
of her lording it over the energetic, self-asserting, self-directing mind 
of the English nation. The fact is, without dispute, that the num. 
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bers, the wealth, the literary power, the historical traditions of Eng- 
land are still on the side of Protestantism. 

We are not sanguine enough to believe, however, that Romanism 
may not still keep a distinct though slackened hold over a portion of 
English society. Its history has been so interwoven with the records 
of the world and of human opinion for more than a thousand years ; 
its errors harmonize so closely with the corrupt propensities of men, 
and its perversions of truth so skilfully ally themselves with the most 
momentous doctrines of the Gospel, that we can well conceive it 
must have a charm for a certain order of minds, either an imagina- 
tive past-worshipping aristocracy or a class of people in all ranks 
with a distinct bent toward mental asceticism. Anglicanism can have 
no power to satisfy or appease the spiritual appetites of such men. 
Yet there is nothing in a fact like this to warrant the apprehension 
that English Protestantism is destined to go to pieces, but rather 
everything to justify the conviction that as the perversions of Laud’s 
day were stopped by the triumph of Puritanism, so those of our own 
day will be stopped by the fervor of a biblical Protestantism, vindi- 
cating afresh, amidst the intellectual exigencies of our times, the Di- 
vine authority and infallibility of the Word, and throwing up new 
bulwarks round the strong citadel of the faith. 


THOMAS CROSKERY. 
Londonderry, Ireland, 





II. 
FUTURE PROBATION. 


. UTURE probation” is the phrase which is commonly used to 
denote the doctrine that after this life is ended, men will still 
have opportunity for faith and repentance. It may not be amiss to 
remark, that this doctrine has no necessary logical connection with a 
belief in the final restoration of all rational creatures to the favor of 
God. While it is plain, in view of the manifest fact that a large part 
of the human race die in sin, that one who believes in final universal 
salvation, must either believe in a regeneration and sanctification ac- 
complished in the article of death, or else, with the great majority of 
restorationists, in a faith and repentance in the life to come; yet, on 
the other hand, it is no less clear that a man may believe that the 
offer of salvation will not be restricted to this life, while yet sincerely 
accepting the Scripture testimony that many will be lost forever. 
Again, it is of consequence to observe, that the doctrine of the 
continuance of the Gospel offer after death is held in various forms. 
Those who maintain this differ among themselves, (1) as to the 
duration of future probation, and (2) as to itsextent. There are those 
who hold that to all eternity it will be possible, upon the condition 
of repenting of sin, and believing upon Christ as Saviour, for any soul 
to be saved from sin and woe. Others, again, maintain that, although 
the possibility of salvation does not end with death, yet there is a 
time for every one, if not here, then hereafter, after which it will be 
forever too late to be saved. The most of those who hold this view, 
as many evangelical theologians of Europe, maintain that this point 
is or will be reached for each person, whensoever and wheresoever 
Christ shall be definitely and intelligibly offered, and consciously and 
deliberately rejected. It seems to be the common opinion with 
such, however, that before the final judgment, Christ will have been 
thus offered to every human being who has ever lived, either before 
death orafter. Thus we may distinguish, in a general way, different 
views regarding the duration of future probation, as the belief in an 
everlasting probation, and the belief in a probation terminated, at the 
furthest, by the day of judgment. 
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We have also to distinguish two opinions as to the extent of the 
future offer of salvation. There are those who believe that all who 
die impenitent, will still, for a time, limited or unlimited, after death, 
have the opportunity of salvation; a larger number restrict this 
privilege to those who, like the most of men in heathen lands, and 
not a few in so-called Christian countries, have not had in their life- 
time any opportunity of hearing about Christ in any intelligible way, 
and so have never intelligently rejected him. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the practical importance of this ques- 
tion. Ifthe offer of salvation will be continued after death to some 
or to all who die impenitent, then it should be most clearly shown. 
We need the consolation which the knowledge of this would give, so 
often are our hearts overburdened with the inscrutable mystery of 
permitted sin. But if, on the other hand, the almost universal belief 
of the Church in all ages to the contrary, be indeed founded on the 
teachings of God's word, then do we need to know this with assur- 
ance. Life is serious enough, in any view of the case; but what shall 
be said of the awful solemnity of living, if, on the decisions of three- 
score years and ten, really turns the question whether we shall be 
holy and happy, or sinful and miserable forever and ever? or what, 
again, shall be said of the responsibility which rests upon the Church 
of Christ, if, although the offer of salvation be for this life only, she 
is anything less than most intensely earnest in carrying the tidings of 
the great salvation to those who are sitting in darkness ? 

As to how our hearts would have this question answered, with the 
light we have, there can be no doubt. From many a soul would a 
heavy burden be lifted, could the assurance be given from God’s 
word, that for all or any who had died impenitent, there was still 
room for hope. Especially is this the case with regard to the 
heathen world. We do not greatly wonder that so many believe in 
a future preaching of the Gospel, to these at least, if to no others. 
And while we would be far from calling in question the sincerity and 
piety of many who confidently hold to the extension of the Gospel 
offer after death, we cannot resist the conviction forced upon us by 
many of the arguments one hears, that with very many such these 
inward desires and longings of the heart, as well as the intellectual 
difficulties which render so inscrutable the permission of sin by 
God, and the apparent inequality of his dealings, have often had— 
no doubt unconsciously to the individual—a decisive influence on 
the interpretation of God’s word. We are told, it is true, that great 
weight should be given in this matter, to the dictates of the “ Chris- 
tian consciousness.” But to this we reply, in the first place, that the 
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Scriptures claim to be above the consciousness even of the holiest 
men. The Bible, judged by its own claims, is the judge of this 
“Christian consciousness,” and not the reverse. Then, again, we 
cannot forget that the time has been when other questions might 
have been raised, when, as we cannot doubt, the Christian con- 
sciousness of us all, could it have been consulted, would have agreed 
in giving an answer which the event has proved would have been wrong. 
Suppose, for instance, the question had once been asked, whether 
it were conceivable that God, being such as he was and is, would 
ever create a world if he foresaw that to such a creation there would 
supervene ages of sin and misery. Is there a Christian in the world 
who, if the question, prior to the event, could have been submitted 
to him, would not have answered that the supposition was utterly 
incredible? And yet, sin is here, and pain, and death! For this 
reason, the natural inclination which, perhaps, almost every Christian 
at some time feels, to believe, that there must be a future offer of 
salvation made to some, at least, who die impenitent, becomes a fact 
of far less significance in argument than many imagine. And must 
we not remember, too, in this connection, that the views of the evil 
and the ill-desert of sin which even the holiest men have, fall im- 
measurably below the Divine judgment? Inadequate conceptions of 
the evil of sin, we greatly fear, quite as much as a special regard for 
the vindication of the divine justice, have often had decisive influence 
in determining the answer to this question as to a probation after 
death. 

Considering this doctrine now under each of the forms under which 
it is presented, we ask, first, whether there is reason to believe that 
the offer of salvation will a/ways stand open, so that it will never be 
too late for any one to be saved? The theory which maintains this, 

as commonly held, seems to us to rest upon an erroneous view as to 
' the nature of free agency. It is conceived that in order to free 
agency, man must ever have plenary power to choose for God. 
Hence is inferred an eternal possibility of repentance. It is apart 
from the scope of this argument to go into a full discussion of this 
question. We can only say that the theory of freedom to which we 
refer, seems to us to stand in direct contradiction to undisputed facts 
of experience. If any man has doubt on this subject, and thinks that 
because he is free, he can by a volition reverse at pleasure the current 
of his love or hate, let him at once, by all means, try the experiment, 
and so test his theory. Let the man who is conscious of hating his 


enemy, will to begin to love him heartily and sincerely from a certain 
definite hour! 
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Moreover, it must not be overlooked that if this argument be as- 
sumed to prove the continuance of the possibility of salvation for- 
ever, by logical necessity this involves also the perpetual possibility 
of apostasy from God among the saved,—a doctrine which finds few 
advocates! Onthe other hand, if the certainty that a man will never 
sin,—a certainty which we all believe will be attained by the saved 
hereafter,—is compatible with freedom, then plainly a certainty that 
a man will never stopsinning may be no less compatible with freedom. 

But even if this conception of the nature of free agency were not 
false, still the conclusion would not follow that there could never be 
a time too late to be delivered from the punishment of sin. For mere 
repentance and forsaking of sin does not of itself bring deliverance 
from penal evil. That it does this, in the case of the Christian, is 
due, not to anything in the nature of faith and repentance, but solely 
to the grace of God, through the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In order, therefore, to prove that there can never be a time when 
salvation shall not be attainable, it must be shown, not only that an 
irreversible fixedness of character is impossible, but also that there 
never will be a time when God, who is now ready to save from the 
penal consequences of sin, on condition of faith and repentance, will 
be willing,no longer. It must be shown from the Scriptures,—the 
only possible source of knowledge on such a subject,—that it is not 
possible for a sinner to exhaust the patience and long-suffering of 
God. It should be clear that we cannot settle a question like this 
upon a priori principles. In quite too many ways, already, do we 
see that the word of the Lord by the prophet is true, “ My thoughts 
are not your thoughts.” * The only solid foundation for a doctrine 
of future probation would be a plain “ Thus saith the Lord.” There 
are many passages in the Scriptures which, taken in their most 
obvious meaning, clearly teach that there is such a thing as an ever- 
lasting too late. Will those who maintain the contrary, produce one 
equally clear declaration on their side of the question ? 

Again, this theory of an eternal possibility of salvation overlooks 
patent facts of observation and experience. For is it not plain that 
the will ever tends to set itself, to all appearance changelessly, with 
the most astonishing rapidity, especially in evil? Is it not the fact 
that very rarely do we see a man turn to God who is past fifty? 
Are there many who turn even at forty? Is it not clear that moral 
character, instead of never becoming unchangeably fixed in evil, in 
multitudes of cases appears to be already settled here in this life, far 


*Is. lv. 8, 
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this side of death? And if practically this fixity of character is often 
reached here on the earth within so short a time as fifty years, what 
is the probability that a man who has successfully resisted the Gospel 
for centuries,—supposing it to be offered for so long,—will yet accept 
it,—say, after a thousand years ? 

But others, assuming now a different view of human freedom, 
argue that there is hope yet even in such a case from the almighty 
power of God. To this we answer that the question is not as to 
what God can do, but as to what he has revealed that he has de- 
termined to do. What the answer to that question must be, does 
not, with regard to this life, admit of dispute. Although it is true 
that God is almighty, and although, as we believe, regeneration is an 
act of his almighty power, yet it is evident that he gives this grace, 
as a general rule, not without regard to the laws of habit. Itisa 
fact that God very rarely renews any who are past middle life. This 
is a most significant fact in its bearing on the present controversy. 
The will rapidly tends to set and harden, as the result of repeated 
acts of choice, and, so far as all appearances go, with multitudes has 
already taken an irreversible set against God and holiness, even be- 
fore life is half gone. It is a fact that God, in the bestowal of his 
regenerating grace, commonly regards this law. This does not look 
like an everlasting possibility of salvation. 

Finally, against this theory of a probation without limit stand all 
the representations of the Scriptures as to the issues of the day of 
judgment. In every instance they represent those issues as final and 
irreversible. It was the Lord Jesus who declared that to many he 
would yet speak those awful words, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels” !* As to 
rejoinders based upon other interpretations of the word aiwvios, it 
may, we think, be fairly said that the New Testament usage of that 
term has been finally settled by the highest lexical authority, as de- 
noting endless duration.t 

Whatever opinion, then, any may hold as to the precise time when 
for each one probation ends, if anything is plain from the Scriptures 
it is this, that it will not continue forever. It will certainly not last 

,beyond the day of judgment. The issues of that day are final. The 
great burden of all the Divine expostulations is ever just this,—the 
coming of a time when it shall be forever too late. Thus, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we read, “ To-day, if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts, as in the days of the temptation in the 


* Matt. xxv. 41. + Vid, Cremer: Lexicon of N. T. Greek. 2d ed. sub voc. 
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wilderness. .. , . To whom I sware in my wrath, they shall not 
enter into my rest.” Of what force such words as these, if there 
shall never be a time when it shall be too late to repent ? 

But this is so clear that the most of those who deny a universal 
restoration, and yet affirm a doctrine of future probation, are careful 
to say that this probation will yet have a limit. We are told that in 
no case will it last beyond the intermediate state; while for many, 
through their free self-decision against Christ, or the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, it may end much sooner, even in this life. Among 
those who hold that in the intermediate state, salvation will still 
be offered, we may, however, distinguish, as above remarked, two 
classes. There are those who hold that this side of the day of judg- 
ment the offer of salvation will be absolutely closed for none, except 
for those who have been guilty of the sin against the Holy Spirit ; 
while others, probably a much larger number, think that the future 
offer of salvation will be restricted to those who had not in this life 
the opportunity of deciding for or against Christ. We have first to 
consider the view of the former class. 

As to these, in the first place, no one pretends to have discovered 
a single formal statement in the Scriptures teaching that those who 
reject Christ when offered to them here, will have the opportunity to 
reverse their decision hereafter. If this be not decisive against the 
supposed doctrine, yet the absence of such statement is certainly of 
ominous significance. 

In the second place, against this theory stands the fact already 
noted, that the Scriptures attach such transcendent importance to 
this earthly life. If all, with the exception of the one small class 
already noted, shall have the opportunity to believe on Christ here- 
after, how explain the burning urgency of the apostle Paul, for ex- 
ample,—his more than willingness, his intense eagerness to become 
anything, or do anything, so that he “might by all means save 
some” ?* How shall we explain those texts which, like that already 
cited from the Epistle to the Hebrews, warn so solemnly against even 
deferring acceptance of the Gospel offer, saying, “‘ Zo-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts” ?+ What is the force on 
this theory, of 2 Cor. vi. i,—‘‘ We beseech you that ye receive not 
the grace of God in vain; for he saith: I have heard thee z” an ac- 
ceptable time, and in a day of salvation have I succored thee. Behold 
now is the accepted time, behold ow is the day of salvation.”” What is 
the natural inference from such words but that the apostle Paul under- 


* x Cor. ix. a2, + Heb. iii. 7, 8 
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stood that the present life settled the question of salvation for eternity 
with no second chance, for all those who heard from him the Gospel? 
To the same effect is the natural implication of such passages as the 
following: “It is appointed unto man once to die, and after that, 
judgment.” * And again, of the effect of the deliberate rejection of 
Christ : “If we sin wilfully after we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall 
devour the adversaries.” + How can such words as these be made 
to harmonize with a doctrine which teaches that “if we sin wilfully 
after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there remain- 
eth still time after death to obtain the benefit of the atoning 
sacrifice”? 

Yet more decisive are the representations of the final judgment in 
their bearing on the answer to this question. For that which deter- 
mines the final award of that day, wherever mentioned, is always said 
to be our conduct in this life. Thus in Matt. xxv. 41-46, the deeds 
—or rather, the zot doing—on which the final condemnation of the 
wicked is made to rest, is expressly said to be an omission of a ser- 
vice to have been done on earth: “I was a stranger and ye took me 
not in ;.naked and ye clothed me not; sick and in prison and ye visited 
me not.” And if it be said, as it often is, and as may perhaps be true, 
that we have in this passage only a representation of those who shall 
be found living at the Lord’s second coming, still there remains the 
clear and all-inclusive passage in 2 Cor. v. 10, ‘“ We must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
things done in the body [/t. ‘the things done through the body’ ], 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.”” Not to 
multiply illustrations, how improbable it is that if some who reject 
Christ here only first repent and believe on him after death, there 
should yet be no hint of this in a.single statement of the ground on 
which the final sentence shall be pronounced! That this should be 
so, if death did not end probation, is to our mind incredible. 

Yet, plain as even these considerations seem to make the matter, 
the Scriptures are yet more explicit. In Luke’s Gospel, xvi. 19-31, 
we have the familiar story of the rich man and Lazarus, the poor 
rich man and the rich poor man.t{ That the account relates not to the 

* Heb. ix. 27. + Heb. x. 26, 27. 


} Is this rightly called, as it often is, a parable? We greatly doubt it. It is not called a parable 
in the Gospel. May not he who said that he testified what he had seen with his Father, have spoken 
here of an actual experience of two men whose case in the other world had specially come under 
his observation ? 
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state of things after the resurrection and judgment, but to the inter- 
mediate state, is expressly stated. The experience of the rich man 
is said to have been “ in Hades,” after he was“ buried.” His brothers 
had not yet died, for he wishes that word of his evil case may be 
sent them ere they die, that “they come not also unto this place of 
torment.” It is no less plain that he is taken as a representative 
of those to whom the Lord addressed the warning—the covetous 
Pharisees—men to whom saving grace was offered in this life and was 
rejected. That such persons, when they die, wake up in “ torment,” 
is in this narrative, not merely suggested, but directly affirmed by 
the Lord Jesus himself. Just as clear and unambiguous are the 
words which follow as to the utter hopelessness of the rich man’s 
condition. Abraham is represented as saying to him, “ Between us 
and you there is a great gulf fixed, so that they which would pass 
from hence to you cannot ; neither can they pass to us which would 
come from thence.” How could language be made to teach more 
plainly, that for those who have here the opportunity of salvation, 
and yet live for this world and neglect salvation, the intermediate 
state is not one of continued opportunity of grace, but. of utter 
hopelessness, the beginning of a “torment,” of which there is no 
end, and from which there is no escape. For the words of Abraham 
are singularly emphatic. He does not merely say that a passing 
does not take place, from the one place to the other, that it is not 
permitted; but that it cannot be. “They cannot pass to us who 
would come from thence.” Between Abraham and Lazarus on the 
one side, and the poor rich man on the other, “a gulf” is fixed, so 
great as to be impassable. And the hopelessness of the case 
appears in yet the stronger light, that to pass from “torment ” to 
“ Abraham’s bosom,” is represented as an impossibility of the same 
order and determined by the same cause as that of’ passing from 
“ Abraham’s bosom ”’ into the place of torment. 

The evasion of the plain meaning of these awful words by some, 
as, e. g., Mr. Jukes, in his Restitution of All Things, deserves mention 
only to show the strait which compels men at once so able, so deeply 
read in the Scriptures, and so devout as this author, to attempt to 
save a theory by a resort to such argument. For we are only told 
in reply to all this, that it does not follow, that because Lazarus 
could not cross that gulf, therefore Christ could not. The gulf which 
is impassable to human mercy, may not be to the Divine!* Very 
true! But that is only half of what the words say. Wearetold not 


* Vid. op. cit., pp. 137, 138. 
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merely that Lazarus cannot go tothe rich man, but also that the 
rich man cannot go where Lazarus is. Besides, if there was still a 
hope that Christ would cross the gulf to take the rich man out of 
torment, then why did not Abraham in mercy comfort the sufferer 
with that hope? Can we imagine that he should not have told him, 
if by repentance he might yet escape from woe ? 

However painful the conclusion and however dark the mystery 
which veils the judgment of God, the more that we study the Scrip- 
tures, the more are we constrained to hold with steadfastness to the 
teaching of the church catholic upon this subject, that if the Scrip- 
tures are to be allowed to decide the question, then we must believe 
that forall at least who hear the Gospel and reject it, the opportunity 
of salvation ends with death. . For all such we feel compelled to 
believe that if there be any meaning in words, then the intermediate 
state is not a state of continued probation, but the beginning of a 
woe which is endless. 

But is it also this for all? This brings us to the consideration of 
the other form in which a doctrine of probation between death 
and judgment is maintained. Granting that for all who here have 
the opportunity of accepting Christ as Saviour and reject him, the 
intermediate state will offer no chance to reverse their decision, and 
retrieve their error, may we not, with many, suppose that for those 
who, through no fault of their own, have never heard of Christ on 
earth, the opportunity to know his gospel and accept it will be given 
after death, so that at last to every human being, either in this 
life or in the next, before the final day of judgment, Christ will have 
been clearly offered, to be accepted or rejected? This question must 
not be confounded, as it sometimes is, with the perfectly distinct 
question, whether it be permitted to suppose that possibly the Spirit 
of God may, in exceptional cases here in this world, renew the hearts 
of men who have never heard of a Christ, thus leading them to true 
repentance and holy living without the knowledge of a Saviour. 
Whether this be true, indeed, we greatly doubt; never among the 
heathen have we ever met or heard of one meeting any person who 
gave evidence of being born again, before that they had heard 
the Gospel. But whether true or not, this is not the question now 
before us. What it really is, may be stated again in the words of Prof. 
Dorner, who advocates this view. 

He says: “ The absoluteness of Christianity demands that no one 
be judged before Christianity has been made acceptable and brought 
near to him. But that is not the case in this life with millions of 
human beings. Nay, even within the Church there are periods and 
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circles where the Gospel does not really approach men as that which 
it is. Moreover, those dying in childhood have not been able to decide 
personally for Christianity.” * To the same effect argues Prof. Van 
Oosterzee,t as also many other evangelical theologians upon the 
continent of Europe and elsewhere. 

In regard to this question we have to remark, first, as to infants: 
their case does not oblige us to suppose that because they have not 
yet been able to believe, therefore they must enter on the inter- 
mediate state with their spiritual condition undecided. Foras many 
as believe in the possibility and the fact of infant regeneration, it 
should be plain that it is quite possible for God, by his almighty 
power, without interfering with human freedom, by his regenerating 
grace to make the future free decisions of all such absolutely certain 
before they leave this world. For infants, therefore, while we must, 
as Prof. Dorner suggests, admit that their first conscious personal 
choice of Christ as Lord and Saviour must be made in the future 
life, yet it by no means follows, as he and others have assumed, that 
for this reason their regeneration must also take place in the inter- 
mediate state. In such a first free choice of Christ we need only 
see the assured result of a regenerating change which passed upon 
them while yet in this present life. Where God, however, has re- 
vealed so little, we shall do well that our words be few. 

The chief interest of the question before us centres in the case of 
the heathen. Does the word of God warrant the belief that to all 
those to whom, through no fault of their own, the Gospel has not in 
their lifetime been preached, it will be preached, bringing them the 
offer of salvation, in the world of the dead? Gladly, indeed, would 
one welcome such a doctrine. We do not wonder that so many have 
eagerly caught at such a hope. Such a truth, zf a truth, would lift 
from the heart of many a thoughtful Christian a very heavy burden. 
Nevertheless we are compelled to say that for our part we are able 
to find in the word of God no warrant for such a cheering hope, but 
on the contrary much that seems to be very clear against it. 

In the first place, the Scriptures uniformly assume that what is 
done for the salvation of the heathen must be done in this life. This 
seems to be suggested, for example, if not distinctly implied, in the 
account which they give of the missionary labors of the apostle Paul. 


* The Future State, a translation of the section of Prof. Dorner’s System of Christian Doctrine, 
comprising the Doctrine of the Last Things. With an Introduction and Notes by Newman Smyth. 
p. 101, The passage cited will be found in Sec. 153 of Dorner’s above-named work, as also, with 
one exception noted below, all other citations from Prof. Dorner in the present article. 


+ Christian Dogmatics. Translated from the Dutch by J. W. Watson, B.A., and M. J. Evans, 
B.A. p. 781. 
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Again and again we read of his consuming zeal at whatsoever cost of 
hardship, danger, and severest self-denial, to preach Christ in the 
regions beyond, where he had not been named.* This certainly 
sounds as if he believed that the salvation of those to whom Christ 
had not been named depended upon their hearing of Christ here, in 
this world, from the living preacher. In this respect the spirit and 
manifest implication of the facts is in accord with the whole tone of 
Scripture, which has in all ages been understood by the great major- 
ity of the Church to imply that whatsoever offer of Christ be made 
to any, it must be made in this life or never. 

Again, in Rom. x. 9-17, Paul first lays down the necessity of faith, 
—of calling on the name of the Lord—in order to salvation. To this 
necessity he makes no exceptions, suggests no qualifications what- 
ever. But then he reminds us that men cannot “call upon him of 
whom they have not heard”; that “faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God”; and argues that, again, it is impossi- 
ble for men to hear without preaching, and for any to preach, “ ex- 
cept they be sent.” 

From these words, as from the apostle’s own actions, the natural 
inference is that he believed that if the heathen are to be saved, they 
must hear of Christ from the living preacher. Will any one venture 
to say that Paul in this language had in mind also a preaching of the 
Gospel to the dead? Surely his words must refer to the sending of 
the Gospel by the living Church to unevangelized lands—as to Af- 
rica, China, and India—and not to missionary work in Hades! 

Most explicit of all, however, are the words of the same apostle in 
Rom. ii. 12, where we read, “ As many as have sinned without law” 
—what? shall have a chance to hear the law in the next life, and so 
to repent and be saved? That is far enough from being what he says, 
for the words are, “As many as have sinned without law, shad/ also 
perish without law.” The significance of these words becomes the 
more evident when we observe how the apostle varies the phraseol- 
ogy in the latter half of the verse, when he speaks of those who sin 
under the light of God’s revealed will. For of them he does not say, 
“As many as have sinned in the law, shall perish by the law.” He 
could not indeed say this. He knew that of such very many, al- 
though sinners condemned by the law they had knowingly broken, 
would yet be saved through the Gospel of Christ. Hence, he very 
significantly varies from the previous phrase, and simply says of such 
that they “shall be judged by the law.” What shall be the issue of 


* See Rom. xv, 20-24. 
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the judgment he does not say, for the reason that in different cases 
the issue would be different. That issue would depend, one way or 
the other, upon their reception of the Gospel. ‘ How could words 
teach more plainly, that those who have not had in this life the 
knowledge of the revealed will of God will “perish” ? No words could 
be more categorical or all-inclusive in their scope. “ As many as have 
sinned without law, ska// also perish without law”! This single pas- 
sage seems to us to stand like a wall, forbidding to all who acknowl- 
edge the inspired authority of the apostle any further speculation on 
the matter. And yet, strange to say, Prof. Dorner, in his argument 
upon the other side of this question, wholly ignores this text. 

To these strictly Scriptural arguments we do not feel that it should 
be necessary to add anything else. Where the Holy Spirit has 
spoken, it befits us to be silent. Yet there are two considerations 
which tend to confirm this understanding of the word of God, and 
so tell against “the larger hope.” 

In the first place, one of the most marked characteristics of the Bib-, 
lical teaching is the emphasis which it everywhere lays upon the wick- 
edness of sin. Never do we find a single word to minify its guilt or 
qualify the impression which the Scriptures ever seek to give of its 
exceeding ill-desert. But this doctrine of a continuance of the Gos- 
pel offer after death in the case of the heathen tends distinctly in the 
opposite direction. It tends most naturally to minify, as the con- 
trasted view tends to magnify, the evil of sin. Thus it stands op- 
posed both to the spirit and the letter of the Bible-teaching as to sin, 
even as the Church doctrine is in full accord with it. Sin is bad 
encugh at best; but if there be no offer of salvation after death to 
any human being, then its evil appears in all the darker color. For 
men constantly argue that if the heathen have not the Gospel here, 
then there must be an offer of God’s grace made hereafter, because 
otherwise God would be partial. But this argument assumes that 
man has at least so much claim as this on the mercy of God, that he 
may in righteousness demand that if God offer salvation to any, he 
shall offer it to all; if not here, then hereafter. But this assertion of 
a claim of the sinner upon God, implies that his sin is not altogether 
a matter of blame, but in part a misfortune, because of which he has 
at least a partial claim upon the mercy of God. But with the denial 
of an offer of the Gospel after death, all ground for such a claim is 
denied 2” ¢oto, and thus, in full accord with the constant teachings 
of the Scriptures, the intrinsic ill-desert of sin is brought out in the 
most vivid manner. The sinner is thus brought in as utterly ‘“‘with- 
out excuse,” and therefore without a claim on God of any kind. To 
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prove this latter point, Paul even argues throughout nearly three 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. How then can a view of 
Scripture be correct which assumes the contrary, and implies that the 
sinner, under certain conditions, can justly enter a claim that God 
shall offer him forgiveness ? 

Inthe second place, it is against the doctrine of a future post-mortem 
offer of the Gospel to the heathen, that the tendency of this doctrine 
where believed, has ever been to make the individual or the Church 
so believing comparatively indifferent to the great work of carrying 
the Gospel to the heathen, according to the Lord’s commandment. 
It is a matter of history, familiar to every one, that the great mis- 
sionary organizations which have done, and still are doing, so much 
to this end, owed their existence in the first instance to the profound 
conviction on the part of those who established them, that the hea- 
then were lost, and that their only chance of salvation was in hear- 
ing the Gospel in this present life. And to this day, if we inquire 
who they are that support the work of missions to the heathen with 
the largest consecration of means and personal service, we shall find 
that in the great majority of cases they are men and women who, 
despite the tendencies of the times, hold fast the ancient belief of the 
Church that for all alike, in heathen as well as in Christian lands, the 
opportunity of salvation ends with death. On the other hand, if we 
look about us upon the few bodies of professed Christians who as 
such hold a doctrine of probation after death, it is the indisputable 
fact that they have never yet shown any such large-hearted devotion 
to evangelistic work as those who hold to the general faith of the 
Church on this subject. A doctrine which naturally and historically 
tends to make Christians careless about obeying Christ, is not likely 
to be the truth of God. 

But it is right that we should hear what is argued on, the other 
side of this question. 

In the first place, then, from the dogmatic point of view, the doc- 
trine of a future probation for at least the heathen, is argued from 
the nature of God as infinitely good and just. For if we are to be- 
lieve that God has provided a salvation sufficient for all, and that yet 
multitudes, through no fault of their own, are in the providence of God 
precluded from any chance of hearing of Christ in this life, and because 
of this are helplessly lost, and that forever, then, it is said, it is quite 
impossible to vindicate the goodness and justice of God. 

That, assuming this to be the real state of the case, we find our- 
selves confronting a dark and most painful mystery, no one will deny. 
And yet a very little reflection should make it clear to any one that 
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arguments such as this, from the justice and goodness of God, to 
what God will do or will not do, cannot be always pressed with much 
confidence, plausible as they seem at first hearing. For, as already 
remarked, it will not do to ignore the fact that although God is 
infinite in justice, goodness, and mercy, yet sin and pain are here. 
And where is there anything in this common argument from the 
goodness and justice of God as demanding a future probation for 
the heathen, which would not have applied, @ fortiori, against 
the permission of sin and misery at all? It is here that the real 
mystery lies; and not in fixing a certain limit to probation, or 
in denying the offer of pardon to many of the sinful sons of men. 
Surely the fact that sin is here, notwithstanding the moral perfection 
of God, should make us more cautious and less confident than some 
are in the inference that the nature of God ensures to any or all 
among the heathen an offer of salvation after death. 

In the second place, we may well add, with Prof. Wright,* that now 
sin has mysteriously come into the world, it is at least quite conceivable 
that the universal limitation of the offer of salvation to the present 
life may be just the best way that infinite wisdom could devise for re- 
straining the evils of sin within the narrowest possible limits. Cer- 
tain it is that no man living knows enough of the divine government 
to be able to show that this may not indeed be so. 

Again, the argument assumes a low and false estimate of the moral 
intelligence and consequent guilt of the heathen. When it is asked 
whether the heathen can justly be punished for their sin, the answer 
turns upon the question whether they have any valid excuse for their 
sin. If they neither know, nor by any possible effort could know, 
what the holy God requires of man, then indeed we must confess 
that to punish them would be unjust, and that a future revelation 
would be necessary before they could be justly condemned. But we 
must insist that the moral ignorance of the heathen, by thinkers of 
this class is very often grossly exaggerated. The plain teaching of 
the Holy Scriptures is that while the heathen have not from the light 
of nature light enough to save them, they do have enough to con- 
demn them. As regards the revelation of God in external nature, we 
read that “the invisible things of God from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made,—so 
that they are without excuse, because that when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful.” + In like 
manner as regards the revelation of God’s will in the heart,—the law 


* The Relation of Death to Probation, p. 40. t Rom. i. 20, 21. 
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which is written on the natural conscience,—we read again, that 
these which have not the law, are yet “a law unto themselves, which 
show the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing, or 
else excusing one another.” * That the heathen are so totally and 
helplessly ignorant that they could not be justly punished for their 
sin, is in these passages formally denied. 

And the argument of the apostle is confirmed by the testimony of 
the heathen themselves in numberless instances. Evil as their life 
is, they know, or, at least, if they but stop and think, they may 
know that it is evil. This is shown, for example, by the fact that 
among idolatrous peoples, again and again, have thoughtful individu- 
als seen the folly and the sin of idol worship, and, led by the light of 
nature only, have condemned and forsaken it. And the stern 
charge of God’s Word is the more acknowledged in the multitude of 
testimonies which we have from heathen in every age and in every 
part of the world—testimonies at once to their knowledge of the 
right and the wrong, and their consciousness of guilt and ill-desert. 

But it is rejoined that still, although the heathen may for their 
sins deserve to be punished, as indeed do we all; yet, since God has 
offered salvation to many, he must therefore in justice offer it to all, 
and at least give all an equal chance to accept or reject the salvation, 
else he were become partial and unjust. Hence it is inferred with 
great confidence, that since, beyond doubt, the Gospel is not offered 
to all in this life, it will certainly be offered after death, before the 
final judgment, to all who could not hear the Gospel while in this 
present life. To this argument one might answer that it is contra- 
dicted even by the voice of human reason as expressed in human 
government. For, in the case of a revolt among men, who would 
venture to maintain that in the event of an amnesty being offered to 
some, the Government could not do lessin justice than offer amnesty 
to all whose guilt was similar? Can any one deny that in such a 
case a human government may reserve, and righteously reserve, its 
rights of sovereignty? Where in the history of our race was the 
theory ever propounded or acted on, that in such cases amnesty 
must be offered to all under the same circumstances, if offered to 
any ? 

But this argument derives its whole force from the tacit assump- 
tion already mentioned, that man has some claim on God for saving 
mercy. For if he has not, what basis then for the assumption that 
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- those to whom the Gospel is not offered in this life, must have it 
offered after death? But to assume such a claim of man on God is 
to assume what is contradicted by the plainest -declarations of the 
Scriptures. Everywhere and always they insist that man’s salvation 
is “ all of grace”; whereas this argument assumes that the heathen 
somehow have a claim in righteousness on God for the offer of the 
Gospel, so that the Gospel is therefore not a// of grace, but in part, at 
least, of debt! 

Last of all, whether any man like it or not, the fact remains and 
cannot be explained away, that God actually claims and uses this 
absolute sovereignty in the dispensations of his mercy. Are all men 
treated alike in the general providential government of God? 
Neither, according to the Scripture, will they be in his redemptive 
administrations. For it is written, ‘“ He saith, I will have mercy 
upon whom I will have mercy.” * 

What then? Must we conclude that, as far as man can see, there 
must be injustice with God, if the heathen, many of them, have not 
here or hereafter the offer of salvation? How shall this be? Injus- 
ticeto whom? Not surelyto those who hear the Gospel, believe, and 
are saved ; they are saved righteously by the expiating blood. Not 
surely to those who hear the Gospel in this life, and reject it; they 
have acted freely in rejecting Christ and suffer justly, and cannot 
complain or justly demand a second probation. Is there then injus- 
tice toward the heathen who never hear the Gospel, and so perish in 
their sins? Neither can this be. For in the first place, they did not 
deserve to be saved any more than others; in the second place, be- 
cause they will not be punished for not believing on him of whom 
they never heard nor could hear, but only for not living up to the 
light that they either had or could have had; and lastly, because 
God, as he tells us, will in the final judgment take full account of 
all the disadvantages under which any have lived. “He that knew 
his Master’s will and did it not, shall be beaten with many stripes, and 
he that knew not his Master’s will and did it not, shall be beaten 
with few stripes.” 

It is plausibly argued, again, by Prof. Dornert and others, that 
except we suppose a continuance of probation for many in the inter- 
mediate state, then, all being settled and decided for every individual 
with death, there remains no apparent occasion for that day of judg- 
ment which the Scriptures reveal. That final judgment thus appears 
to be a superfluity for which there is no sufficient moral reason. 


* Rom. ix. 15. ; + The Future State. Ed. cit., p. 100. 
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To this we answer, that even if we could think of no adequate 
moral reason under these conditions for the future day of judgment, 
still we know too little to affirm that therefore there could be no 
adequate reason, and then venture to make that affirmation the 
basis of an argument in such a momentous matter as this. 

And yet it does not seem difficult to see how, although the eternal 
moral state be unalterably fixed at death, there may still be good 
and sufficient reasons why a final general judgment should take place 
at the end of the present age. It may, for example, still be necessary 
in order to a full vindication of the ways of God inthe sight of all 
his creatures, in regard to the mystery of permitted sin and of re- 
demption. And since, again, the influence for good or evil which 
any one exerts in no case ceases at his death, but continues, often 
in a very manifest way, for centuries, and that with a constantly 
increasing volume and force, it is not difficult to see that in this 
fact also there may be another good reason why the final apportion- 
ment of reward and retribution should be deferred until, human 
history under sin being at last ended, the total ultimate result and 
moral significance of each and every life, in good or evil, shall be fully 
manifest. 

It is argued again that if we deny a probation after death for 
many of the human family, then there is no room left for a progress 
of the soul after death.* The denial of the one, we are told, involves 
the denial of the other also. But the two cases of the dead in Christ 
and the impenitent dead, differ so essentially that we cannot thus 
argue from the oneto the other. In the case of the progress of the 
believer after death, we have to do with a character which before 
death had been already formed after Christ. So with those who die 
in sin. The type of character—in this case evil—is already formed. 
But when we speak of a supposed future probation, the question is 
not one of progress in either good or evil, but of a radical transfor- 
mation of the type of character. Growth of character after death, as 
here, is not only possible, but necessary. That the soul must grow in 
good or evil, is a law of its existence. But a radical transformation 
of character is admitted in the case of the saved to be impossible. In 
this, those who use this argument are not commonly consistent with 
themselves. They all admit that for those who believe on Christ a life 
is reached after death, in which a radical change of character from good 
to evil, is for whatsoever reason now no longer possible. But if the 
impossibility of such a radical change of character in the direction of 


* Dorner: The Future State. Ed. ctt., p. 100, 
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evil is not incompatible with the possibility of spiritual progress after 
death, why should a final impossibility of change in the opposite 
direction be any more so? The two cases are‘analogous. Consist- 
ency would therefore demand that those who use this argument to 
show that a man may turn from sin to God after death, should also 
maintain on the same ground that the saved might in the interme- 
diate state turn away from God to serve the devil. But such a pos- 
sibility no one cares to affirm. 

Again, we are told—to use the words of Prof. Dorner—that the 
Old Testament “ does not teach that all men immediately after death 
enter into blessedness or damnation.” They rather enter “ Sheol,” 
which is described as “an abode of the departed who are without 
power and true life. The pious and godless are not thought of as 
separated therein.” * In proof of this assertion he refers to ten pas- 
sages of the Old Testament,t wherein, sometimes the righteous, 
sometimes the wicked, are said to go down into Sheol when they 
die; and where, in one instance, Shéol is described as “ the dark,” 
the “land of forgetfulness,” a place where God will not declare his 
wonders or his loving-kindness. 

In reply to this, we have to say that while it is true that the pas- 
sages to which Prof. Dorner refers, the righteous and the wicked are 
both represented as going down into Sheol, yet there is not a word 
in any of them whitch by any implication teaches that the godly and 
the ungodly are still mingled together after death as in this visible 
world. The truth is that in all these Old Testament representa- 
tions, Sheol seems to be simply a generic term for the world of the 
dead, the unseen world of “shades” or spirits. To assume, on the 
ground of the Old Testament usage of Sheol, that the Old Testament 
teaches or may give fair ground for inferring that as yet in the in- 
termediate state there is no separation between the righteous and 
the wicked, is not to get theology out of the Bible, but to put a theol- 
ogy into it. Of the passages to which Prof. Dorner refers, that in Ps. 
Ixxxviii. might with much more reason be understood to teach that 
in the intermediate state there will be xo display of saving mercy. 
For we read, verses 11, 12, “ Shall thy loving-kindness be declared in 
the grave (Sheol), or thy faithfulness in destruction? Shall thy won- 
ders be known in the dark, and thy righteousness in the land of for- 
getfulness?”” This does not sound like a declaration of God’s saving 
mercy to the impenitent dead! Alas for the man who in his death 
has no other ground of hope than can be found in these words! 


* The Future State, Ed. cit., p. 101. 


+ These are Job xxxviii. 17. Gen. xxxvii. 35; xiii. 38; xliv. 29,31. Num. xvi. 30-33. Ps. xvi. 
9, 10; xviii. 5; xlix. 14 ff, ; lxxxviii. 11; lxxxix. 48. 
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But emphasis is laid upon the circumstance that in the great com- 
mission and elsewhere it is not said, “ He that Aeareth not,” but “ He 
that delicveth not, shall be damned.”* But the commission states 
what is to be the message of the preacher to those who hear the 
Gospel—not to those who hear it not. To introduce the supposed 
phrase into a brief summation of what the ambassador of Christ was 
to preach, would have been in the last degree irrelevant. To infer 
from this that he that heareth not shall or may be saved, and there- 
fore must have the Gospel preached to him in Hades, is to infer a 
momentous conclusion from an omission which, when the object of 
the passage is considered, appears to have not the slightest signifi- 
cance. Nothing in the phraseology of the great commission can be 
justly held of weight against the categorical statement of the apostle 
Paul, already noticed, that ‘as many as have sinned without law, 
shall also perish without law.” What can be plainer than these 
words? To seek to break their force by insisting on the omission in 
Mark xvi. of a phraseology which would have been wholly irrelevant 
to the object of the command, seems to us as perilous as it is vain 
and useless. 

We also meet in behalf of the doctrine of an offer of salvation 
after death, an argument which may be briefly stated thus :* Christ 
came to seek the lost; but there are lost in the world of the 
dead ; therefore, we may infer that Christ may seek them there as 
here. To this we answer: If the Scriptures were silent as to the 
condition of those who have died impenitent, and as to any limita- 
tion in time to the offer of God’s saving mercy, then, no doubt, from 
the statement that the Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, we might fairly infer that wherever the lost are to be 
found, here or in the other world of the dead, there he would seek 
them. But then they are not silent as to such limitation. Surely 
the words of Christ about his seeking the lost cannot be held to 
neutralize his other words about the impassable gulf between the rich 
man and Lazarus. Besides, it should be noticed that if it be granted 
that this argument proves anything for a continuance of probation 
after death, it proves much more than Prof. Dorner at least claims. 
If the word about the Son of man seeking the lost give us warrant 
to infer that the Gospel will be preached after death to those of the 
lost who did not hear it in this life, then it proves no less that it will 
also be preached in Hades to those who did have the Gospel offer 
here; seeing that they are no less truly “lost” than the heathen. It 


* Dorner: The Future State, p. 102. 
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will prove, moreover, that there is zo limit to probation; for we 
are clearly taught that after the last judgment there will still be 
“lost” men. But so much as this we do not understand Prof. 
Dorner to be prepared to affirm; others in this have gone beyond 
him. 

The words of our Lord concerning Tyre and Sidon are also refer- 
red to as teaching that the Gospel will be preached at least to the 
heathen in the state after death. Concerning the inhabitants of those 
cities, our Lord said unto the people of Bethsaida, “If the mighty 
works which have been done in you had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.” 
From these words Prof. Dorner infers that for the people of ancient 
Tyre and Sidon, death did not end probation; for—to use his words 
—if the term of grace expired for them with death, then they would 
be damned, because through no fault of their own they had not 
known and experienced Christ.” * But if probation did not end with 
death for them, then we may justly infer that it will not end with 
death for other peoples in like case. 

On this argument it is to be remarked first, that as thus stated in 
Prof. Dorner’s words, it seems to misrepresent, however unintention- 
ally, the views of those who deny a continuance of the offer of salva- 
tion after death. For no one maintains, as might be inferred from the 
above words, that the non-acceptance of Christ will be the ground 
of the condemnation of the heathen. It is clearly laid down in 
Romans i. and ii., as elsewhere in the New Testament, that in the 
last day men will be judged according to the will of God as it was 
made known to them or might have been known by them, and not 
as it could not be known by them. It is not, therefore, correct to 
say that if probation cease with death, then the inhabitants of Tyre 
and Sidon—and, by parity of reasoning, other heathen—will be 
damned “because, through no fault of their own, they had not 
known and experienced Christ.” No one who believes that the Scrip- 
tures teach the limitation of the Gospel offer to this present life, 
would accept such a statement of the ground of the condemnation of 
the heathen. 

A further answer to this argument is found in the very significant 
fact that our Lord, who made the declaration from which Prof. Dor- 
ner argues, did not draw from it the inference which he draws, but 
quite another one, which, by fair interpretation, contradicts his in- 
ference. For the words of Christ which immediately follow are not 


* The Future State, pp. 102, 103. 
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that therefore Tyre and Sidon before the day of judgment shall have 
another trial—that his salvation shall yet be preached to them in 
Hades-—but that “it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the 
day of judgment” than for those who had heard him preach and seen 
his mighty works, and yet rejected him. These words surely assume 
that the Tyrians and Sidonians will be punished in the day of judg- 
ment; and teach that in proportion to the lesser light against which 
they sinned, shall their punishment be less severe than that of those 
who reject an offered Gospel. And this only falls in with his words 
already cited, that the servant who knew not his master’s will and 
did it not, shall—not escape—but “be beaten with few stripes.” 
Thus once and again is the case of those outside the Gospel light 
brought up in the New Testament, but never is it intimated that 
such shall yet, on account of their ignorance of the Gospel when here, 
have yet another opportunity to repent in the life after death. These 
passages are more than sufficient to nullify the force of the argument 
to the contrary from thé words concerning Tyre and Sidon. 

Some have even cited as in favor of the probationary character of 
the intermediate state, passages which speak of the Lord as keeping 
that which we commit to his trust “against that day,” etc. From 
this it is inferred that, as the period of time from the believer’s com- 
mittal of himself to Christ includes between that and the judgment, 
both this life and the intermediate state; therefore, the intermediate 
state must be, like the present life, a condition wherein there is the 
possibility of temptation and sin; and, by a still more remote in- 
ference, a possibility of falling,—of Christ being offered and rejected. 
But how any one, from the hope of the apostle or his prayer, that 
God would keep those already chosen in Christ unto life eternal, 
whether in life or death, can derive a hope of salvation for those who 
have never believed on Christ, is beyond our power to comprehend. 

More plausible is the argument which is based upon the words of 
Christ concerning the sin against the Holy Ghost, viz., ‘“‘ Whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world nor in that which is to come.” This has been 
answered by saying that this argument “is turning rhetoric into 
logic,” * and we will not say that the reply is inadmissible. It is cer- 
tainly quite conceivable, according to the ordinary usage of language, 
‘that our Lord might use the phraseology in question merely as an 
emphasized negative, without intending to imply that any other sin 
might be forgiven in “the world to come.” But in our judgment 


*Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D., in Appendix to translation of Godet’s Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, p. 521. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1883. 
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there is an answer better than this, and more precisely pertinent 
to the present issue. For, let it be remembered, that these words 
are cited to prove a possibility of the forgiveness of sin zm the 
intermediate and disembodicd state of souls between death and the 
resurrection. We reply, then, to those who cite this passage for this 
purpose, that the phrase “the world,” or “age to come,” never 
anywhere, according to the uniform usage of the Jews, denotes the 
state, or ‘“* world ”—if we choose so to call it—into which we enter at 
death. According to the usage of the Jews, to whom our Lord 
addressed the words, the phrase was understood to denote a period 
of time, or order of things,—not in the unseen world of spirits,—but 
here, in the body, on the earth. Instead of its including or having 
any reference to the disembodied state before the resurrection, the 
Jews believed that the world, or age to come, would be introduced 
by the appearing of Messiah, and the resurrection of the just. As 
long, therefore, as the disembodied state continues, “the world,—or age 
to come,” is not yet in existence. This meaning of the phrase was 
clearly recognized and adopted by our Lord, in his answer to the ob- 
jection of the Sadducees to the doctrine of the resurrection,* when 
he told them that “ those who shall be accounted worthy to obtain 
that world—(or ‘age’),—and the resurrection from the dead, ... 
cannot die any more, being children of the resurrection.” As, then, 
the phrase, “ the world to come,” never refers to an order of things or 
state of existence in the invisible world of disembodied spirits, prior 
to the resurrection, but always to an order of things yet future,—to be 
introduced by the resurrection of the righteous,—an order of things 
here on the earth, to be experienced in the body,—the words cannot 
have the slightest relevancy as proof of the possible forgiveness of 
sins in the disembodied state after death and before resurrection. 
Prof. Van Oosterzee argues that the words which Christ is repre- 
sented as using at the judgment, in Matt. xxv. 34-46, imply that 
all then judged must by that time have heard of Christ ; and 
that, except this were the case, Christ could not be the Judge of all, 
as therein and elsewhere represented.t But the phraseology which 
is employed in that description of the judgment, if its meaning is to 
be determined by usage, shows that our Lord did not, on that occa- 
sion, intend to set forth the judgment of all, both the living and the 
dead, but only that part of his judgment-work which concerns those 
who shall be found living at the time of his second coming. For, 
instead of reading, as in Rev. xx., that “all the dead, small and great, 


* Luke xx. 25. + Christian Dogmatics. Ed. crt., p. 781. 
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stand before God,” we are told that when the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, then shall be gathered before him “ a// the nations.” But 
this word €9vos, according to common usage, especially in Matthew’s 
gospel, refers not to the dead, but to bodies of men in the flesh, in 
their organized capacity,—in a word, to zations, and more particularly 
in this gospel, to the Gentiles, as contrasted with the Jews. If this 
be the true reference, and this be not intended as more than a re- 
presentation of a single scene of the great judgment day, then Prof, 
Van Oosterzee’s argument falls to the ground. For we are then able 
to grant his premise that the Gospel has been evidently preached to 
all those whose judgment is there set forth; since it is expressly said 
that before the Lord shall have come again the Gospel w2// have been 
preached among all nations; while yet it will not follow that from 
this passage, which has nothing to say of the judgment of the dead, 
we can rightly infer that by that time the Gospel will have been 
preached to all the dead as well as all then living. 

Another argument has been urged by Prof. Dorner, Smyth, and 
others, from the cases of resurrection mentioned in the gospels, véz., 
that of the girl mentioned in Mark v. 41, of the son of the widow of 
Nain, and of Lazarus. Prof. Dorner states the argument from these 
cases thus: “ A proof that the time of grace does not by a universal 
law expire with death, is found in Christ’s raisings of the dead, e. g., 
the youth at Nain received, by being raised from the dead, a pro- 
longed term of grace, through which Christ’s love became first known 
to him.’”* The argument is further developed by Dr. Smyth, as 
follows: “If it is a law of God’s government that judgment follows 
death, then, in the case of Lazarus, after which death, the first or the 
second, was the judgment appointed for him? If thelaw hold good 
immediately after he died the first time, then his intermediate life be- 
tween his two deaths must have escaped judgment altogether for the 
deeds done in the body Let us examine the other side of the 
alternative. The probation of Lazarus, we will suppose, was not 
closed under a divine law by death, but continued until he died the 
second time. In this case his judgment after his second death must 
either be an instance of the general law of the last judgment, .... 
or else it must have been a miraculous exception. But if an excep- 
, tion, it would be an exception .... toa moral law 
suppose a miracle within the sphere of moral law, would be in the 
last degree confusing and destructive of all faith. An ethical miracle 
is ethically inconceivable, for it is not only contrary to experience, but 
contrary to conscience.” + 


* The Future State. Ed, cit., p. 102. +b. Foot-note, pp. 102, 103. 
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In answer to this reasoning we have to say, first, that it is a pure 
assumption, the proof of which is not now even possible, that the de- 
cision for Christ in any of the recorded cases of tesurrection was not 
made until after the first death and resurrection. Indeed, in the case 
of Lazarus, we have good reason to believe the contrary. Mary and 
Martha and Lazarus all appear, from their first mention in the Gos- 
pel story, as the devoted disciples of Christ. There was therefore 
no new opportunity given Lazarus for repentance and faith; seeing 
that he appears to have already believed on Christ before his death, 
and so did not need a second probation. What was the case as re- 
gards the two others who are said to have been raised from the dead 
by Christ, we are not told. But so much we can say with all assur- 
ance, that when Prof. Dorner tells us that the son of the widow of 
Nain received through his being raised from the dead “a prolonged 
term of grace, through which Christ’s love first became known to 
him,” he asserts something of which there is not a hint in the Gos- 
pel narrative, and of which he offers no proof of any kind whatever. 
Indeed, if Prof. Smyth is right in insisting that the law with regard 
to the termination of probation with death, if a law, can have no ex- 
ceptions, then where is the difficulty of supposing, with the statement 
of Luke xvi. 26 before us, that our Lord confined his miracles of res- 
urrection to such as had already before their death turned unto God? 
We certainly have quite as much right to assume this as Prof. Dor- 
ner has to assume the opposite. 

But in the second place, if still, however evidence be lacking, it be 
urged that in all or most of such cases the decision for Christ was not 
made till after the first death and resurrection, yet the conclusion 
will not follow which Prof. Smyth would draw from such a fact. For 
even though we should grant that these were not saved till after their 
first death and resurrection, so that in this renewed opportunity for 
repentance there was an exception to the general law that the offer 
of salvation closes with death, still we see nothing in this “‘ confusing 
and destructive of all faith” as Prof. Smyth would have it. He seems 
here to have forgotten, as he has certainly ignored, the well-known 
distinction between “natural” and “positive” moral law. As re- 
gards natural moral law, we fully agree with him, that a miracle in 
this sphere is “ethically inconceivable.” We cannot imagine, for 
example, that by an exception, God should ordain that in a particu- 
lar case a man should hate his neighbor instead of loving him, or love 
himself more than God. That would indeed be “ confusing and de- 
structive of all faith.” But the moral law includes also what we are 


wont to call positive precepts and regulations, the reason of which is 
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found, not in the nature, but in the free determination of God. Of 
these a familiar example will occur to every one in the fourth com- 
mandment of the decalogue, which, by common consent, is recog. 
nized as not a natural, but a positive law. Now, in the case of all 
positive precepts and ordinances, in contrast with the other class, an 
exception is ot ethically inconceivable. We have no moral diffi- 
culty, for example, in imagining that God might modify the fourth 
commandment so that the observance of every fifth or every tenth 
day should be made obligatory instead of the seventh. 

Precisely such is the case before us. The law of the divine gov- 
ernment,—as we believe it to be,—by which the offer of salvation is 
restricted to this life, belongs plainly to the class, not of natural, but 
of positive moral laws, We may say with confidence that the fix- 
ing of this limit, or of any other, to the time during which the salva- 
tion of Christ shall be made available to sinners, is due to nothing in 
the zature of God, but is determined wholly by the divine sovereignty, 
in accord with the highest ends of his moral government. There- 
fore, if ever a conjuncture of events occur when these high moral and 
spiritual ends of the government of God can be served by the suspen- 
sion in a particular case of the positive law which fixes the limit of 
probation at death, better than by its maintenance in that case, then 
where is the difficulty in supposing that God should make such an 
exception? The real moral “confusion” would only arise if we felt 
that we could ot suppose that it would be made. Now, when we 
apply this principle to the cases of resurrection mentioned in the gos- 
pels, which are so sophistically urged against the limitation of proba- 
tion to the present life, we find that these resurrections did occur at 
just such a supreme juncture in the moral government of God as we 
have supposed, even the redemptive work of his Son upon the earth. 
Let it be then granted, what cannot be proved, that there was in each 
of these cases a suspension of the law limiting probation by death, 
still such exceptions, made at such a crisis and for such transcendent 
moral reasons, are thereby abundantly justified, even to our human 
apprehension, and can by no necessity generate a moral “ confusion.” 

Last of all, we come to the famous passage in 1 Pet. iii. 18-20. 
Those verses read, in the revised version, as follows: ‘“ Christ also 
suffered for sins, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might 
bring us to God; being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
the spirit ; in which also he went and preached unto the spirits in 
prison, which aforetime were disobedient, when the long-suffering 
God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing.” 

Of these words Prof. Dorner says, that what is here said of our 
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Lord is “ to be regarded as the application of the benefit of his atone- 
ment, as seems to be intimated by the xnpuvrtery among the de- 
parted.” * The same conclusion from the words is also drawn 
by Dean Alford,t and by many others. Prof. Dorner adds that 
this descent of Christ into Hades “expresses the universality of 
Christ’s significance, also for former generations and for the entire 
kingdom of the dead. The distinction between earlier and later 
generations, between the time of ignorance and the time of knowl- 
edge of himself, is done away by Christ The future world, 
like the present, is the scene of his activity.” ¢ 

All this is exceedingly plausible, but still we cannot see that 
these words really prove a possible offer of Christ to the departed 

“heathen or to any others. Many, as is well known, have doubted 
whether these words really refer to any descent of Christ into Hades, 
and not rather to a work done by Christ by his Spirit in the days of 
Noah. With such we do not agree, but only remark in passing that 
if these interpreters after all should be right, then plainly this passage 
drops from the list of those which can by any possibility be referred 
to the case before us. We assume, however, that these words do 
really describe a work of Christ during the three days of his existence 
after his crucifixion in the intermediate state, as the majority of 
modern evangelical exegetes maintain. But that the conclusion 
which is drawn therefrom in favor of the doctrine of a future offer of 
Christ to those who have died in sin, follows from this interpretation 
—this we must certainly deny, and that on the following grounds. 

In the first place, it must be observed that at present we have to 
do with those who refer us to this passage in proof that the Gospel 
will be preached to all the heathen who have never heard of Christ 
in this life, while they yet profess to believe that it will not be thus 
offered hereafter to those who have had the offer of salvation in the 
present life. As thus applied, we answer that this passage cannot be 
thus restricted in its application. If it teach an offer of salvation to 
any, it must teach it for a// the impenitent. For those who are par- 
ticularly mentioned as the objects of this Aeruzxis of Christ, are not 
those who had not had the offer of salvation in this life. They are 
explicitly said to be those “who were aforetime disobedient in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing.”” They were persons, 
therefore, to whom Noah, the preacher of righteousness, had already 
in their lifetime faithfully made known the saving truth of God, and 


* The Future State. Ed cit.,p.150. System of the Doctrine of Christian Faith, Sec. 124, 
+ Commentary on the New Testament, loc. cit. 
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who had rejected it. The obvious conclusion from this, according to 
the principles of Prof. Dorner and others, is not merely that the Gospel 
will be preached after death to men who did not in this life hear the 
Gospel, but that it will be preached also to those who did here 
have the Gospel offered and rejected it. But this interpretation 
would bring the passage into direct contradiction with the words in 
Luke xvi. 26, which so plainly tell us that those who, like the rich man, 
have in this life the revelation of God, and reject it to live a worldly 
life, are at their death separated from those who are saved, by a gulf 
so deep and broad that no one can cross it. If, then, the words of 
Peter cannot be taken to teach a possibility of salvation after death, 
for those who in this life have the Gospel and reject it, what right 
has any one to make it teach this for the other class who had not the 
Gospel, to whom there is no allusion in these verses ? 
In the second place, it is assumed by Prof. Dorner and others, that 
the word x,purreiv, “to proclaim,” which is here employed, must 
refer to a proclamation of the Gospfe/. This meaning of the word is 
essential to their argument. If unpvrrery, thus standing by itself, 
cannot be proved to mean the preaching of the Gospel, then future 
probation cannot be proved from these verses. But for this assump- 
tion neither the context nor the usage of this verb in the New Testa- 
ment affords any warrant. The passage simply states that there was 
a proclamation made by Christ to the persons named ; that it was a 
proclamation of mercy, offered for the salvation of those who heard it, 
is not so much as hinted in the text. Nor does the word xjpurrewv 
in the New Testament, when standing by itself, as here, ever denote 
the preaching of the Gospel, but only proclamation in general. The 
only exceptions are in those cases where the Gospel, as the subject of 
the proclamation, can be supplied from the context. This can be seen 
by any one in a Concordance. To assume, then, that this word here, 
without anything in the context which should supply the idea of the 
Gospel, should yet by itself denote the preaching of the Gospel, is in 
contradiction to the usage of the word. The issue is quite too serious 
to base an argument upon an unproved exception to general usage. 
Yet again, even if we waive this argument also, and admit that 
as a solitary exception to the ordinary usage of xnpurrezv, this verb 
here denotes a proclamation of the Gospel, still the doctrine of a 
possible salvation of any after death will not yet be established. For 
though we should grant that the proclamation made to those antedi- 
luvian sinners was a proclamation of our Lord’s redemptive work, 
yet it would not follow that such proclamation must have been made 
with a view to their salvation. This is not true of all preaching of 
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the Gospel, even in this present life. We are told in so many words, 
for example, that this was not the purpose of the preaching of the 
Word of God by Ezekiel. For it is written that the Lord said unto 
him, “Go, get thee unto the house of Israel, and speak with my 
words unto them; .... but they will not hearken unto thee; for 
they will not hearken unto me.”* If a proclamation of the great 
work of redemption was really made by our Lord between his death 
and resurrection in the world of lost spirits, God may easily have 
had therein good and sufficient reasons other than the salvation of 
those who when living had chosen to please themselves rather than 
to please him. What they may have been, it does not befit us curi- 
ously to inquire, but it surely were the last degree of presumption to 
argue that because ze cannot imagine what such reasons may have 
been, therefore there can have been no other reason for such a procla- 
mation than the salvation of those who heard it. 

But it is argued that the words in the sixth verse of the next chap- 
ter teach that the preaching was in order to the salvation of those 
who heard it. That verse reads, in the revised version, “ For unto 
this end was the Gospel preached event to the dead, that they might 
be judged according to men in the flesh, but live according to God in 
the spirit.” In this verse, we are told, the reference is still to the 
antediluvian sinners, mentioned in the previous chapter; and that as 
eunyyehio9n is used here instead of éxnpty9n, therefore the keruxis 
or proclamation of the previous chapter is here more precisely defined 
as a proclamation of the Gospel; and that this preaching of the 
Gospel, moreover, is here plainly said to be “that they might live 
according to God in the spirit.’” Whence, it is argued, this makes 
it perfectly clear that the Gospel was preached by our Lord after he 
was put to death in the flesh and quickened in the spirit in the world 
of the dead, to the antediluvian sinners, and that this was done for 
their salvation ; whence, again, it is inferred that this life does not 
end the opportunity of salvation. 

In considering this verse it is of importance to observe that it is 
not said in this passage nor in the context that the dead of this verse 
are the dead antediluvians spoken of in chap. iii. This is merely an 
inference of expositors. That such a reference is in itself possible, 
need not be denied, but it will not do to assume it without proof. 
When we look for proof of this it is not easy to find. On the con- 
trary, there is much that points to an entirely different reference of 


* Ezekiel iii. 4, 7. 


+ We should translate ‘‘also” instead of ‘‘even,” however, as in the old version, for reasons 
apparent below. 
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the words. The very terms of the passage seem to forbid us to ap- 
ply them to the dead of the days of Noah. For it will not do to 
take only the last half of the final clause,—“ that they might live 
according to God in the spirit,”—and ignore the former part of the 
sentence,—“ that they might be judged according to men in the 
flesh.” This last-mentioned clause is in the same grammatical con- 
struction with the latter clause of the verse. It states no less than 
that clause, a part of the purpose of the preaching here mentioned. 
The Gospel, we are herein told, was preached to the dead, od only in 
order that they might live according to God in the spirit, dut also 
that they might be judged according to men in the flesh,—for the 
latter purpose, as much as for the former. But what possible mean- 
ing can we attach to the former half of the final clause, if we apply it 
to the case of those who were destroyed in the time of Noah? Ifthe . 
“judgment according to men”’ be assumed, as it commonly is, to be 
the fleshly judgment of the deluge, then what is meant by calling 
that judgment a judgment “according tomen”? And, again, assum- 
ing that that is the meaning, then what can be meant by saying, as 
this makes the passage say, that Christ in his three days in the world 
of the dead preached the Gospel to those dead antediluvians in order 
“that they might be destroyed in the deluge,” which deluge or 
“judgment according to men” occurred more than two thousand 


years before the preaching which is supposed to be the subject of 
discourse? 


Last of all, if we assume this interpretation, what bearing can it be 
shown to have on the argument of the context in which the verse 
occurs? The purport of that argument is to encourage the Chris- 
tians of that time to arm themselves with the martyr spirit, in view 
of “the fiery trial which was to try some of them,” wherein they 
would be called upon to suffer for Christ’s sake. What could a 
preaching of the Gospel to the dead antediluvians have to do with 
that ? 

For these reasons, even though we should grant that the passage 
in chapter iii. refers to a proclamation of the Gospel made by Christ 
to those who perished in the deluge, we should still be compelled to 
deny that these words in chapter iv. could refer to the same event. 
Let.the adjective vexpois (dead) be referred to those who had already 
suffered martyrdom for Christ’s sake, and all these difficulties disap- 
pear. In the first place, as we have seen, the preaching must have 
preceded in time the judgment according to men in the flesh, because 
it is said to have been zm order to that judgment in the flesh. It 
must therefore have been a preaching to persons who were dead in 
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deed at the time Peter was writing, but who at the time of the 
preaching here mentioned were alive. For how could they have been 
judged in the flesh after they were dead? The passage thus states, 
as we understand it, that the Gospel was preached to certain persons 
who had already suffered martyrdom for Christ’s sake and were now 
numbered with the dead, in order that they might by a human judg- 
ment be condemned, and thus by suffering glorify their Master, in 
thus becoming conformed to him in suffering and death. But to con- 
tinue the paraphrase—God had yet another purpose in causing his 
Gospel to be preached to these persons; it was no less in order that 
they might also live according to God in the spirit; that is, that their 
death might be followed by the same glorious result as the death upon 
the cross of the Lord Jesus,—a making alive in the spirit, and that 
unto glory everlasting. Thus interpreted, the words form an argu- 
ment of the greatest pertinence to the object that the apostle has 
before him in the context. For what greater encouragement to them 
to suffer with joyful faith and courage a martyr’s death, than to re- 
mind them of those who had already fallen in like manner, and who, 
although thus judged and condemned in the flesh by a human judg- 
ment, had entered into a higher life according to God in the spirit, 
therein in death and life becoming most closely conformed to the 
Lord Jesus. 

Finally, while to our own mind these considerations seem quite deci- 
sive against the interpretation which makes Peter teach that the Gospel 
was preached on the occasion mentioned to the dead for their salva- 
tion; yet even if all thus far said be set aside as inconclusive, still 
the inference of a future offer of salvation to the heathen or to all 
will not yet be justified. For even though we should admit what the 
text does not say, that the Gospel was preached by Christ during his 
three days in Hades to the antediluvian sinners, and that some or all 
were saved by it, which also the text does not say; still this would 
not give us any adequate warrant for the inference that the Gospel 
will be preached in the intermediate state to any others, or at any 
other time. It has indeed been urged that there is no mention of 
this work of preaching to the dead having ceased, and therefore we 
may rightly infer that it has not ceased. But surely it were much 
more reasonable to argue that as there is no indication that this proc- 
lamation, whatever it was, continued for a longer time than the three 
days that our Lord remained in the disembodied state, therefore we 
have no right to assume that it continued longer. For the condi- 
tions under which the Gospel was offered to those souls at that time 
—assuming, contrary to fact, as we believe, that it was offered—were 
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absolutely unique. Never had there been an occasion like that of 
the descent of the disembodied soul of the incarnate Son of God into 
Hades, and, in the nature of the case, there never will be such an 
occasion again. How then can we infer, with any show of reason, 
that what took place then, must needs take place now and always? 
As has been well remarked by one commenting on this passage, “ It 
does not follow that because the conduits run wine instead of water 
on the coronation of the king, therefore they must afterward run 
wine always.” 

Such, then, are the chief arguments which have been adduced by 
the ablest theologians in behalf of the doctrine of a continuance 
of the Gospel offer to some or to all of the impenitent after the pres- 
ent life. To us the ability of many of those who have advocated 
the doctrine only renders the weakness of their cause the more man- 
ifest. When such a theologian as Prof. Dorner, for example, can 
bring forth no stronger arguments than those which we have re- 
viewed, what shall we conclude as to the strength of the case? 

And looking at the practical aspect of the question, must we not 
say, with abundant reason, that, in the face of such clear words as 
those of Christ concerning that impassable gulf between the right- 
eous and the wicked in the other world, the man who on any such 
considerations as we have reviewed, neglects to make sure of his 
salvation in this present life, is what the Bible so often calls the sin- 
ner, a “fool”? Again, what must we say to those who on the 
ground of any such arguments, venture to hold forth to sinners the 
hope of a second chance after death to repent and accept Christ? 
And what, of any who for like reasons excuse themselves from the 
most earnest efforts to carry or send the Gospel to the unevan- 
gelized? Is there not great reason to fear that such will find them- 
selves in the last day with the blood of souls upon their skirts ? 


S. H. KELLOGG. 
Allegheny, Pa. 





I1i. 
ARE THE HEAVENS INHABITED? 


° OR what purpose,” says Sir John Herschel, “are we to sup- 

pose such magnificent bodies scattered through the abyss of 
space? Surely not to illumine our nights, which an additional moon 
of the thousandth part of the size of our own would do much better 
—not to sparkle as a pageant void of meaning and reality, and to be- 
wilder us among vain conjectures? Useful, it is true, they are to man 
as points of exact and permanent reference; but he must have studied 
astronomy to little purpose who can suppose man to be the only 
object of his Creator’s care, or who does not see in the vast and 
wonderful apparatus around us provision for other races of animated 
beings.” 

How populous our Earth is with both vegetable and animal life has 
been signally shown in the progress of modern research. We find 
the air, the lands, the waters, swarming with incalculable multitudes 
and varieties of brute-life. And over all the swarming hosts, down 
through miscroscopic nations of inconceivable smallness, rule some 
1,400 millions of human beings. Our part of the heavens is wonder- 
fully inhabited. 

How is it with those other parts that look down upon us from the 
sky? Our telescopes do not yet enable us to answer this question 
directly ; for they are not yet powerful enough to bring into view 
living beings or their works on even the nearest of the heavenly bodies. 
Still, we are not without gleams of information. 

Notice the planet Mars. This world resembles the Earth so closely 
in respect to main habitable conditions that most creatures living 
here could live about equally well there. Land, water, and air; 
clouds, rains, and snows ; continents, mountains, and plains; oceans, 
lakes, and rivers; day, night, and mean temperature answering to our 
own—Mars is really another Earth, only on a somewhat smaller scale 
and with longer seasons. There seems no reason why, if our 
animated tribes could be transferred to that next-door neighbor of 
ours, nearly all of them could not have habitats assigned them that 
would agree very well with those they occupy here. 
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When we consider the amazing abundance of terrestrial life ; how 
every nook and cranny of available field is,so to speak, eagerly seized 
on and economized for the production and support of animated 
beings; how, at every shadow of opportunity as it were, Nature breaks 
forth like the waters of the Deluge in irresistible torrents of vitality, 
we cannot easily resist the pressure on us to believe that she uses her 
equal opportunities on Mars with equal promptness and freedom. 
Here, what would seem most unlikely places, are packed with life 
almost to overflowing. We can hardly individualize a cubic inch of 
air or water or dust anywhere without finding it expand under our 
glasses into an empire and nations. It looks as if an all-observant eye 
were narrowly watching for a chance to edge in and wedge in as many 
living organisms as possible. In short, our uniform observation in 
this world is to the effect that where life can be, life is. Sothat one 
would have to resist the whole current of analogical inference, and 
the natural trend of thought and spontaneous logic, who, looking on 
such a beautiful globe of Mars as astronomers now fashion for us, 
and then mentally adding to it, one after another, the old rotation, 
and the old cloud-laden atmosphere, and all the other old terrestrial 
facts which the telescope and spectroscope have warranted us in 
adding, until we see almost a perfect fac-simile of our world, should 
refuse to.complete the resemblance by adding a vast and varied 
population. It may well be doubted whether any well-balanced and 
unsophisticated mind ever did this. For myself, I should be disap- 
pointed if, on landing in Mars, I should not find the equivalents of 
men. Almost as much can reasonably be said as to the planet Venus. 

What of the other members of our system? Must not their condi- 
tion as to light and temperature, to say nothing of other matters, be 
such as to make life on them impossible? Think of the Moon with- 
out sign of air or water. Think of Neptune, at whose distance the 
Sun is only a star. Think of Mercury, to which the Sun is sometimes 
ten times as large as it is to us. Yes; but thenthe temperature of a 
planet and the amount of light it has, do not depend on the sun- 
distance alone: they depend also much on the sort and depth of 
atmosphere the planet has, its condition as to clouds, the nature of its 
soil, and especially its condition as to internal fires. By changing 
the condition of the earth as to these matters, as we may suppose it 
to be changed, we could easily raise or depress its temperature or 
measure of light to almost any extent. By enlarging the pupil of the 
eye we could see as well with the light of Uranus, which, under the 
earth-conditions, is nearly that of a thousand full moons, as we do 
now ; or, by contracting the pupil to one-tenth of its present size, the 
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visual brilliancy at Mercury would be reduced to that at the earth. 
So, every planet in the system, for aught that appears to the con- 
trary, might be furnished with a climate and light adapted to the 
terrestrial races. Some of these races are even now thriving in places 
as much without air and water as the Moon need be supposed to be; 
in cold and darkness hardly less profound than belong to Neptune ; 
in a heat and light hardly less intense than are commonly supposed 
to belong to Mercury. 

But why speak of ¢errestrial races—as if there could be no other 
forms of living being than such as are found in our world? Who has 
a right to say either that God could not or would not create beings 
adapted to live and thrive in widely different physical conditions 
from our own? Must all his living creatures be made after the 
earthly pattern? Has the Omniscient and Almighty such poverty 
of resources? Can he not make races that can live and flourish in 
the airless and waterless Moon as well as we do—as well even in the 
furnace of the Sun with its thousands of blazing equators, as we do 
in our temperate zones? Could he not people worlds with pure 
spirits of any grade—spirits, which from their very nature would 
be independent of climate and other physical conditions? Could he 
not people them with beings whose ethereal bodies so closely border 
on the spiritual as to be a/most independent of material surround- 
ings? Nay, could he not so fashion and temper such gross materials 
as compose our own bodies as to suit them to a vigorous and enjoy- 
able life in worlds vastly different from ours, and in which we would 
immediately perish? Why could not an Infinite Being give as large 
a variety in physical life as in cosmical conditions? Why is not the 
one field as large and as open to him as the other? Certainly, a 
priori, there is nothing in diversity of cosmical conditions to hinder 
our believing that other worlds are abodes of living beings. 

Notice under what widely different conditions life exists on the 
earth. It is found at the bottom of the ocean under almost infinite 
tons of pressure, and with no appreciable light or air. Some animals 
must live in the air only; others in the water only; still others in 
both air and water. Some cannot live in the heat and some can- 
not live in the cold; some can hardly have too much light, nor 
others too much darkness. Fluctuations of temperature that would 
destroy some plants and animals give vigor and stature and hardi- 
hood to others. Tropical life basks deliciously in beams that would 
kill outright the arctic; and arctic-fauna disport amid snows and ices 
that would thrill the children of the equator into stone. Things 
that are poisons to some forms of life are nourishing food to others. 
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Minute animals are found thriving in strong acids that would in- 
stantly kill most forms of life. That quiet of the elements that 
is essential to the enjoyment and even existence of some ani- 
mals must become tumults and wrestlings and storms to suit the 
taste and even the needs of others. The exhalations and gases 
that debilitate and annihilate one species are the very breath of life 
to another. Of late we have been surprised to find how great a 
heat many microscopic eggs and seeds will bear without losing what 
is called their vitality—a fact very suggestive of what real vitality 
may sustain. The fable of the incombustible salamander finds much 
in actual facts to keep it in countenance. The three Hebrews walked 
unharmed in furnace-fires by force of miracle; by force of natural 
structure and adaptation volcano-fish in countless numbers dwell 
close about the hearts of furnaces a hundred-fold hotter. We even 
have examples of life sustained without food, without stomach or 
head or any other assignable member, and even without any struc- 
ture at all. 

What a wide variety of mutually contradictory, and, to a first 
view, seemingly impossible conditions of life! Does this variety 
suddenly come to an end just where our vision happens to do so? 
Pray, what reason have we for supposing that the only possible forms 
of living being must be somewhat like those found in this world? 
It certainly would be very unwise in me to argue from what / can- 
not bear to what another person cannot; or from what one species 
cannot bear to what another species cannot; or from what all terres- 
trial species cannot bear to what those in other worlds cannot. For 
one, I have no idea that this little earth has exhausted either the 
invention or the power of the Creator. Who, in view of the won- 
derful fertility of resource displayed here, would venture to say that 
it is impossible, or even unlikely, that Almighty God should organize 
living beings of a high order whose natural and most felicitous home 
would be in even the terrible glories of the Sun? The same power 
that made the seven-fold furnace at Babylon for a time harmless to 
three men, could easily make the thousand-fold furnace that heats 
and cheers our Solar System, a permanent home and brilliant para- 
dise of enjoyment to other specially organized beings. We may, at 
, least, say that in view of the scantiness of our knowledge as to the 
foundation mystery of both matter and spirit, in view of the revealed 
fact that there are bodiless spirits, in view of the scientific fact that 
there are etherealized forms of matter that border on spirit, and also 
in view of the immense surprises to which science every now and then 
treats us—showing what men have been wont to call the incredible 
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and impossible as actual facts—I say, in view of such things, it would 
seem as if no one had a right to affirm that any physical differences 
that may exist among the Heavenly Bodies interpose any shadow of 
objection to their being, every one of them, the home of intelligent 
beings of even as high order as man. If there is any positive reason 
for thinking that they are in general such homes, there is nothing that 
we know about them or are likely to know, to interpose a negative 
however feeble. On the contrary, the fact that in no one of the in- 
numerable earth-situations as extreme and unlikely to support life as 
any that can exist on other planets as the result of sun-distance (for 
example, situations without air or water or light or perceptible 
heat), do we, so far as we have examined, fail to find a crowded life, 
invites us by a mighty induction to believe that the planets are peo- 
pled, and that a God of infinite resources shows as vast a variety in 
his living creatures as he does in his dead materialisms. 

The same considerations, of course, apply to the other planetary 
systems bespoken byas many fixed stars. We know nothing of these 
systems, save what the analogies of our own system suggest. But it 
is infinitely unlikely that among the countless millions of those far- 
away systems, with suns and general structures strongly resembling 
our own, there are not some—nay, very many—worlds whose physi- 
cal conditions are substantially like those of this world, and could sus- 
tain the same forms of life. As to the others, however widely they 
may differ from us, the difference does not, considering what God is 
and what we see about us, put a straw of difficulty in the way of our 
admitting that they all mean inhabited worlds. The Infinite One 
can easily match the varied palaces by as varied populations. The 
look of our own world is that he not only can do it, but is /kely to 
have done it. All the currents of terrestrial and celestial analogy 
sweep our thought in that direction. Whatever reason there is for 
believing that the stars mean as many groups of circling planets, is 
good for believing that planets mean habitations. 

I would not venture to say that all the orbs of space are at present 
occupied by living beings. Some of them may only be in course of 
preparation for such occupancy. Nor would I venture to say that 
there are not some orbs which will never be so occupied, but will 
serve merely as sources of light and heat and control to the inhab- 
ited worlds about them. Such may be our sun and those other suns 
that we call the fixed stars. But that they all are not a sort of lord 
mayor's show, not mere fireworks of the Almighty, not a mere empty 
pageant gotten up by an infinite Showman on an infinite parade- 
ground to dazzle the eyes of men, but vast worlds created and main- 
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tained for the sake of the living beings towhom they furnish suitable 
homes, cannot be reasonably questioned by the Christian theist. He 
believes that God made all the worlds; he believes that God. had an 
object in making them; and he learns from the Scriptures that this 
object, so far as our earth is concerned, was population. He made it 
to be inhabited. How natural and matter-of-course for such a man to 
conclude that those other worlds out in space that so resemble his 
own have a similar object, especially when he finds himself unable to 
conceive of any other object equally worthy. The living beings of 
the creation are evidently its nobler part. Indeed, lifeless masses of 
matter, however exquisitely put together, evidently belong to an un- 
speakably lower plane. It cannot but be that the vastly less worthy 
should be for the sake and service of the other. How unlikely that 
God has confined the noblest part of his creation to a world so incon- 
siderable and inelaborate as compared with many if not most worlds! 
How much greater and grander is Saturn with its eight moons and 
wonderful rings! How much more brilliant the sky that arches the 
planets of some multiple star! Most astronomers—not to say all— 
will confess to the impression that our earth is one of the smallest 
and least privileged in its outward furnishings of all the orbs of space. 
Certainly our sun, bright and vast as it is, is greatly outshone in size 
and beauty by hosts of other suns; and it is not unreasonable to in- 
fer that the trains of these monarchs and the armies which they rule 
are correspondingly superior. Would God be likely to stock to re- 
pletion with his choicest works this world and leave far grander 
spheres totally vacant of them? To suppose it, would be repeating 
the old error of Ptolemy, in supposing the earth to contain the pivot 
and throne of the material universe. If we make it the only inhab- 
ited world, we make it the grandest and most pivotal world in all the 
universe of space; for it is both centre and circumference of the liv- 
ing universe of creatures. 

If we suppose that the worlds are for living beings, and especially 
for intelligent and moral beings, we at once mount to a most glori- 
ous and awe-inspiring conception of God and his empire. What 
populations! What multitudinous subjects—as we pass from planet 
to planet, from system to system, from firmament to firmament! 
We are confounded by the breadth and splendor of an empire whose 
"smallest miracle is in its acreage. And if those innumerable peoples 
culminate in immortal sons, loyal and happy sons of God (as we can- 
not but hope they do from the fact that Atonement was made in 
this world), what new and gorgeous splendors are added to the august 
scene and magnificent realm of the Eternal! On the other hand, if 
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we suppose all the worlds save this earth vacant of population, both 
now and forevermore—great lifeless wastes of materialism stretching 
away into the infinites; without intelligence, without goodness, with- 
out even happiness or the possibility of it--we are oppressed by a 
sense of unbounded waste, inaptitude, and failure. As we go out- 
ward among the worlds and find that outward nothing but an archi- 
pelago of shining deserts uncheered by the presence of a single 
living thing, there gradually comes upon us the sense of a mighty 
abortion. Behold infinite statues left in the rough! Infinite foun- 
dations without superstructure! Infinite skeleton ships rotting on 
their tramways! Infinite palaces fit for kings without a solitary in- 
mate! Infinite thrones and nobody to sit on them! Infinite navies 
traversing the seas and never a soul on board! Who can believe it 
that believes in the Doctrine of Chance? Who can believe it that 
believes in a designing Maker? Nay, who can believe it that be- 
lieves that the worlds were naturally evolved out of a thoughtless 
fire-mist? For, the same rigid and unalterable natural conditions 
and forces that in the process of the ages have given such a world as 
this, with its crowded and wondrous life, must be presumed to reach 
at last the same issues on the same road all through the heavens. If 
our primal fire-mist was enforced by stress of its own blind potencies 
and laws from stage to stage of improvement till at last it flowered 
into Platos and Newtons, must not this be accepted as expressing 
the nature and history of the other fire-mists which have gradually 
worked their way up to suns and systems like,our own? They are 
evidently at least on their way to organic life, if they have not 
already arrived at that goal. Having got so far on a course like our 
own, they are bound to go farther—to go until, at last, under the 
irresistible pressure of the blind excelsior principle within, they 
graduate on the lofty summits of conscious and intelligent being. 
And if the living races on the earth have not yet reached the limit 
of their advance, but, as is claimed, are still being relentlessly pushed 
upward by the blessed though blind instinct of improvement that 
hides in all matter, then we are bound to conclude that in multitudes 
of the celestial orbs the process of improvement has advanced much 
farther than it has with us, and “survival of the fittest,” or some 
other ancient and blind schoolmaster, gives angels instead of men. 
All this in the light of the fact that the Scriptures tell us that there 
are many living beings other than those occupying this world. God, 
his holy angels in vast hosts, and the spirits of saved men, have their 
proper homes on glorious materialisms somewhere out yonder in the 
profound of space. And somewhere, too, in that mysterious Beyond, 
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are found the homes of Satan, his evil angels, and the lost souls of 
dead men. Each class of abodes may consist of many worlds—each 
certainly, the Scriptures being witness, contains a vast population. 

In my Father's house are many mansions. Why may not Heaven 
consist of many fellow-worlds, and some of these heavenly worlds be 
among those that glitter in our nightly sky? Are they too far apart 
to allow of that close intercourse with one another which is essential 
to the Scriptural idea of Heaven? We have had within a few years 
some very instructive hints as to what is possible in the way of elim- 
inating factors of space and time from human problems, and that 
without lending ear in the least to the marvels of clairvoyance. As 
we are transported from place to place as on the wings of the wind— 
as we write and talk freely in a moment across continents—as by 
means of a glass we instantaneously project our gaze across whole 
universes of new space—we find it easy to imagine that even such 
spaces as separate the stars from one another may be practically no 
interval at all to a higher order of beings than ourselves, or even to 
ourselves in a higher state. Is there nothing fleeter than light? 
What scientific man dare say No? There is nothing in what we know 
of Nature to forbid a swiftness as much greater than that of light as 
that is greater than the swiftness of a bird. Just as a ship may out- 
strip vastly the wave-motion of the sea it traverses, so a spirit may 
vastly outstrip the light-waves (if such is our theory) of the ether 
through which it cleaves its way. An angel may flash through stel- 
lar intervals as quickly and easily as we step into our nearest neigh- 
bor’s house—may see and hear and converse through such intervals 
by his own unaided personal senses better than we do by aid of tele- 
scope, telegraph, and telephone across provinces, or even across the 
street. So Heaven may mean multitudes of inhabited worlds (say, a 
glorious nebula of them), which, for all purposes of mutual visitation 
and fellowship, are practically as near to one another as are the cities 
of the same country, or even as the homes of the same village. Nay, 
the Bible teaches that there ever has been, and now is, such a free 
passing to and fro between Heaven and earth on the part of the an- 
gels as is inconsistent with the idea that the space between is of much 
account as an obstruction. Ave they not all ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation ? 

We certainly live in the midst of a grandly peopled as well as 
grandly constructed universe—whether we trust to that revelation 
which is both Scripture and Science, or to that evolution which is 
neither. But who shall take the prodigious census of yon far-stretch- 
ing heavens? What record-book could hold it, or tongue utter it, or 
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thought think it? Do I mean human thought? O Gabriel, canst 
thou count that great number, in the presence of which our figures 
grow pale? There is One who knows by name all the rank and file 
of the glittering armies that make our astronomy—nay, all the rank 
and file of the living organisms that bloom or move on all their 
crowded surfaces; but then his name is nothing less than Omnisci- 
ence. Our thoughts labor, our thoughts faint, our thoughts fall by 
the way and lié gasping, exhausted, despairing on the very threshold 
of an attempt to find their way to the magnificent total of even those 
enormous spheres which have rolled forth from the Creator’s hand. 
Will they even dare to /ook toward such an undertaking as asks for 
each individual life on all those thronged and gleaming homes? And 
yet men sometimes attack the impossible. Great problems that long 
seemed far beyond human power have been solved, so that at last our 
venturesomeness has become very great, and perhaps we may be al- 
lowed to fancy that some one may be found so hardy and absurd as 
to face and strain at even so great a problem as this, How many are 
the subjects of Fehovah in all the worlds? He wrestles away at his 
thinking; he tries to push outward the straitened walls of his under- 
standing and fancy; he invokes time, patience, and zeal to plume his 
efforts to put the girdle of his intelligence about the whole great uni- 
verse of celestial populations. Does he succeed? Does he long 
dream of succeeding? Icarus mounts, but the suns are too strong 
for his wings of wax. He sinks ere he has well begun his journey. 
And not if he had worn the ¢a/arza of Iris or Hermes—not if the tor- 
nado pinions of Michael the Prince had beat fire on his helmet and 
sandals, would he ever complete the round of that sublime orbit, or 
even make any appreciable advance upon it. Nothing short of a Di- 
vine wing can accomplish such a journey. It can at once flash a ra- 
diant path about the whole universe—nay, it is itself broad enough 
to cover with its glowing cope the whole unspeakable area of being 
from centre to circumference. For such a wing must be his of whom 
it is said, He telleth the number of the stars, and calleth them all by 
their names. Netther ts there any creature that ts not manifest in his 
sight ; for all things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have todo. So it seems that God knows not merely all the 
worlds—not merely all the living beings on all the worlds, but also 
all the circumstances and affairs of every individual, of all their abys- 
mal populations. And so he is qualified to be what he is, viz.: the 
Universal Providence. But WE, in our conscious nothingness before 
such knowledge and power as brood lovingly over the peopled uni- 


verse, what can we do but exclaim with the ancient sage and seer, 
18 
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When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of him ? 

It is but scientific to remember how liable men must be to mis- 
judge the measures of a Being whose plans have respect to so broad 
a universe. Ought one to pronounce with confidence on a matter 
of which he sees only some insignificant angle? Are we not apt to 
say that a judge must have faculty to look, and take time to look, at 
his cases on all sides? But how can a man look at all sides of the 
measures of an infinite administration ; every act of which is taken 
‘with reference to every possible interest in space and time? 

Are you tempted to think (with a certain Spanish Alphonso) that 
if you had been present at the creation you could have suggested an 
improvement ?—that it would have been better if God had been 
revealed to us daily in a visible personal form of transcendent glory? - 
—that it would have been better to have no moral system at all than 
one including the present amount of sin and suffering ?—that it 
would have been better if the arts and sciences, which have come to 
us so slowly and laboriously, had been given complete to the race at 
its outset by direct revelation ?—that it would have been better if 
this or that feature of the Bible had been omitted or modified ?—that 
it would have been better if angels rather than men had been em- 
ployed as heralds of the Gospel ?—that it would have been better if 
more information about the Future State, the mysteries of free-will 
and Divine fore-knowledge, the origin of moral evil, the reconcilia- 
tion of prayer with law, and of religion with science? Take thought 
fora moment. Think how measures of legislation that bear hard on 
one part of a country, at least for a time, are often found salutary and 
even essential to the great country as a whole. Think how punish- 
ments that sacrifice the individual are wont to prove salvation to the 
State. Think how, in all the walks of business, partial and temporary 
ills have to be accepted as the conditions of large and final success ; 
and of what our experience teaches as to the necessity of general laws 
and of some incidental evils. Especially, think how nothing is more 
common than for that which at first seems adverse or wrong, to prove 
in course of time to be neither, but even to be disguised prosperity 
and righteousness. And then think how unspeakably vast is that 
empire of God, to all parts of which his arrangements must have 
wise respect, and how impossible it must be for such faculties as ours 
to grasp them in all their bearings, so as to see for ourselves their 
propriety. The best God can do for us is to affirm this propriety, 
and ask us to put faith in the affirmation. We should say to our- 
selves, It cannot but be that God’s management of so vast a scheme 
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of things should sometimes seem to us not merely obscure, but even 
unwise and unrighteous. We must count on finding now and then 
laws which, through our gimlet-holes of observation, seem unwhole- 
some, providences that seem the reverse of just and loving, doctrines 
that seem to frown on the truth. It will not always be so. All the 
great things belonging to this wide Divine administration will not be 
made mysterious or wrong-looking by our extremely fractional view 
of them.. Far from it. A golden shield, however vast its orb, will 
often seem golden at the particular point to which the eye is directed. 
The fractions of the Divine Government that we see are often as 
golden in their look as one could wish. But once in a while the eye 
falls on a spot where the light shines feebly, on some depression in 
the sculptured surface where shadows hide, on some ragged moon- 
edge where darkness and light contend together, and which pricks 
our sight back into the arms of faith. And faith says, “It is only a 
seeming. The whole shield is golden. That it appears otherwise in 
spots is owing, not to a difference in material, but to a difference in 
illumination from our point of view. If we could only see that 
clouded matter closely and from all sides, we should be quite satis- 
fied. It belongs to an infinite scheme of wisdom and benevolence ; 
and only seems amiss to us because we see it at a wrong angle and 
in only a part of its relations. Trust the All-Father—¢rust him. It 
is necessary for little children to walk by faith in their parents. 
Would it not be preposterous for the little son of a great statesman 
(the child is only just beginning to walk and talk) to take it upon 
him to criticise the far-reaching plans and measures on which his 
father conducts the affairs of an empire; and must not the wisest 
and most salutary of these measures often seem otherwise to the 
little critic from his low stand-point, to such untaught eyes as his, 
and to eyes that can take in only so small apart of the circumstances 
of the case? With what modesty, then, should we, God’s little ones, 
venture to pronounce onthe ways of Divine Providence, on the 
statesmanship of that Father-King whose empire throws its orbit 
about such an amazing sum of populations and interests.” 
E. F. BURR. 


Lyme, Connecticut. 





IV. 


REASON AND REVELATION IN THE 
SCIENCES. 


N this Review we may assume the validity of reason, and the 
authority of revelation; the former as the human power of know- 
ing the knowable, and the latterasthe divine power of making known 
the otherwise unknowable. It would be useless at present to discuss 
these points with a sceptic who denies them, if only because of a 
want of space; and the reader who admits them, it is hoped, will 
find them strengthened rather than weakened by what is to follow. 
Let it therefore be granted that there is a human intellect and a 
divine intellect, both trustworthy, distinct in their ordinary cognition, 
though somehow correlate in the extraordinary process of revelation ; 
and instead of proving their legitimacy by rehearsing the overwhelm- 
ing evidences of it which have been accumulating for thousands of 
years, let us rather fix our attention upon those two great extant 
bodies of knowledge issuing from them, the one rational and the 
other revealed, known popularly as Science and Religion. 

We must also assume, what most clear thinkers now perceive, a 
radical distinction between the phenomenal and the noumenal elements 
of cognition, or between the empirical region of the conditioned and 
finite, and the transcendental region of the absolute and infinite. 
All modern philosophy is built upon this distinction. It isno longer 
possible to speak in any philosophical tongue without using it. To 
undervalue it is to betray ignorance or confusion of thought, and to 
dispute it would bea mere logomachy. Even that crude gnostic, 
who styles himself a common-sense philosopher, and boasts of know- 
ing things as they are, soon finds how largely he only knows them as 
they appear, though he may not distinguish the phenomenal from 
the noumenal portion of their reality ; whilst the more subtle agnostic 
would claim the former as alone knowable and certain, and renounce 
the latter as wholly unknowable and illusory. Between these ex- 
tremes are the sound thinkers who hold both to be knowable, though 
in different ways and degrees, the one through sensation and experi- 
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ence, and the other through intuition and revelation, and the prac- 
ticed investigators in the sciences who proceed upon the same dis- 
tinction in their search for the patent laws, rather than the occult 
causes of phenomena, and sooner or later call a halt at the boundaries 
which divide the physical from the metaphysical, the empirical from 
the transcendental realms of inquiry. 

As a further preliminary, we need to arrange the sciences in that 
serial order to which they have been tending in their own historic 
development, as well as in the view of the most advanced thought— 
an order required by the successive classes of phenomena to which 
they respectively refer, first the physical, then the chemical, then the 
organical, next the psychical, then the social, lastly the religious; 
the higher recapitulating the lower, and the lower supporting the 
higher in the series as above stated. Taking from each of these 
groups its most typical and capital science, astronomy from the 
physical group, geology from the chemical group, anthropology from 
the organical group, and psychology, sociology, and theology from 
the remaining groups, and then dividing them into their empirical 
and metaphysical sections, with both sections embraced in philoso- 
phy as the comprehensive science of the sciences, we shall have the 
following tabular view of our present field of investigation : * 


PHILOSOPHY. 
= 





Theology, 

Sociology, 

Psychology, Metaphysical Science 
of Facts and Laws. | Mecsloy of Essences and Causes. 


Empirical Science 


Geology, | 
Astronomy, } 


Now, the problem before us is, to ascertain, as far as may be, the 
logical relations of reason and revelation in this series of sciences. 
Let that problem be clearly stated. There is in each science an 
empirical section and a metaphysical section, a region of phenomena 
and laws which the finite mind of man is competent fully to explore, 
and a region of essences and causes which the infinite mind of God 
alone can fully disclose, a discoverable portion of knowledge and a 
revealable portion of knowledge; in short, a province of reason and 
a province of revelation. Thus placing divine revelation mainly on 
the transcendental side asan approved mean of knowing the absolute 

* In the writer’s essay on The Order of the Sciences, read before the Philosophical Society of 
Washington in 1882, this classification has been fully unfolded, and the right of theology to the 
last and highest place in the series for the first time vindicated from a strictly scientific point of view, 


in opposition to the defective classifications of Comte, Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and John 


Fiske. That essay and this article belong to the unfinished scheme of PAs/osophia Ultima, as pro- 
jected in 1860. 
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and infinite, and retaining human reason largely on the empirical side 
as an admitted power of knowing the positive and finite, we seek to 
learn how these two factors of knowledge have been adjusted to each 
other in the scale of the sciences, and to show that adjustment to be 
strictly logical, or in accordance with the rational structure of the 
human mind, as well as worthy of the divine wisdom and goodness, 

Here at the outset, and all through this investigation, we beg to 
emphasize the disclaimer of any intention to prejudge the essential 
relations of reason and revelation by determining a@ priorz their re- 
spective limits, contents, and prerogatives; in other words, any rash 
attempt to dictate beforehand what God must teach in his word, or 
man must learn from his works. It is a purely @ Josterzorz, induc- 
tive study which is proposed. Taking the Scriptures as they are, and 
the sciences as we find them, and simply freeing the former from the 
dogmas built upon them, and the latter from the hypotheses mixed 
with them, we would penetrate to their actual connections as they 
will come into view on examination, wherever true science and pure 
Scripture are found intersecting each other, and thus enclosing the 
same class of facts as a common field of interest and inquiry. And 
our method will be to give the results of such a strictly inductive 
investigation in the form of logical laws or canons which may be 
tested in their practical application to the existing state of knowl- 
edge, divine and human. The first of these canons, together with 
the scale of sciences to which it refers, may be thus presented to the 
eye: 


I. REASON AND REVELATION ARE COMPLEMENTAL FACTORS OF 
KNOWLEDGE IN EACH OF THE SCIENCES: 


Theology, 
Sociology, 
Psychology, 
Anthropology, 
Geology, 
Astronomy. 


The Empirical Province The Transcendental Province 


(44 
Divine Revelation. 


r) 
Human Reason. 


By this canon is meant, in the first place, that the two factors of 
knowledge are so correlated that each supplies what the other lacks, 
or comes in where the other ceases. It belongs to the very notion 
of revelation that it should disclose what reason could not otherwise 
"discover, and to the very notion of reason that it should not claim 
to discover what must be revealed. That would be no revelation, 
in any strict sense, which merely told us what we knew before, or 
could have known without it, as that would be no right use of reason 
which would prejudge or reject what had been plainly proved to be 
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the word of God. It will be seen that we are not now fixing any 
sharp boundaries between the two powers, but simply insisting upon 
the general principle that the discoverable and the revealable limit 
each other by the very definition of the terms. If it be sometimes 
loosely said that the Scriptures reveal much rational truth, even the 
chief articles of natural religion, yet we are always careful to guard 
against so narrow a use of the word by speaking of revealed truth, 
especially the distinguishing doctrines of revealed religion, as not 
discoverable by reason. 

In the second place, and more explicitly, it is meant that the two 
factors of knowledge require and support each other. As correlated, 
neither can do without the other. There could be no revelation 
without reason as the receptive organ of divine knowledge; and 
reason without revelation would be forever imperfect as the active 
instrument of human knowledge. On the one hand, revelation pre- 
supposes reason, offers both its evidences and its contents to reason, 
and would be simply impossible but for reason, since we may not 
even so much as imagine it addressed to an insensate stone, an unin- 
telligent plant, or an irrational animal. On the other hand, reason is 
intellectually as well as morally fallible until aided by revelation, 
everywhere reaches limits which it cannot pass except as guided by 
revelation, and at length confessedly loses itself in an infinite un- 
knowable which revelation alone could fully make known. It is in- 
deed conceivable, perhaps, that the two powers might have been 
otherwise proportioned and adjusted. For aught we can tell, we 
might have been endowed with an all but omniscient intuition ren- 
dering revelation needless or have been overwhelmed with one swift 
apocalypse, superseding the slow process of reason. But if there be 
any higher intelligences thus gifted and privileged, such are not the 
facts of our lower nature and condition. We have to do with a 
Scripture adapted to our limited reason as well as a science incom- 
plete without revelation. 

In the third place, it is meant that the two factors of knowledge 
taken together yield the omue scibile, whatsoever can be known ina 
given department of science. When we have blended all that man 
has discovered and all that God has revealed concerning any class of 
facts, we have as much light as can possibly be shed upon those facts; 
for then the human intelligence has been supplemented by the divine 
intelligence. If perfect knowledge respecting them is attainable, it 
must come from these two sources. Even angelic teachers, could 
they bring us further information or train us to higher researches, 
would themselves be but organs of the same Infinite Intellect which 
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has communicated with our finite intellect through prophets and 
apostles; and it would still be strictly true that our science is per- 
fectible only by the joint process of reason and revelation. 

With this brief exposition of the canon we pass now to its practical 
proof in the sciences, again premising that we do not assume to fix 
the bounds which divide reason from revelation in any field of in- 
quiry, to say precisely how much God should reveal or how much 
man could discover; but we merely aim to show that the truths 
actually revealed and discovered, be their relative proportions what 
they may, greater or less, will be found logically essential to each 
other, that on examination it will appear that what God has revealed 
plainly ensues upon and complements what man has discovered in 
each of the sciences. And to see this, we need only in the roughest 
general way, ascertain the two complementary portions of knowledge 
and then compare and combine them. 

Let us begin the inquiry in the physical sciences, and with the first 
of them. In astronomy, on the empirical side, what has man dis- 
covered? A vast system of celestial physics extending through un- 
bounded space and time, and including uncounted globes which 
move with tremendous forces through fixed orbits and periods and 
mayhap with ever-changing climates and histories. And on the tran- 
scendental side, what has God revealed? Just what was needed to 
complement these discoveries of the astronomer: that in the beginning 
God created the heavens, that wisdom was with him when he pre- 
pared them, that by understanding hath he established them and gar- 
nished them by his Spirit, that they declare his power, and faithfulness 
and glory, and moreover, that he is worshipped in the highest 
heavens by all the host of heaven, angels, and archangels, excelling 
each other in strength and wisdom. Take away this revealed portion, 
and what would remain? A godless and soulless solitude through- 
out the universe; an omnipresent energy with no potential source; 
a tremendous mechanism without cause or purpose, life or reason; a 
vast crowd of evolving worlds whirling and crushing through the ages 
back to the chaos from which they sprang. Take away the dis- 
covered portion, and what would remain? That infinite Jehovah of 
hosts, whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, shrunken with 
all his illimitable perfections into our little earthly firmament like an 
Olympian Jove with his idle thunders or an enthroned monarch amid 
his courtiers. But bring the two portions together, and at once they 
will coalesce in the consistent conception of a Creator of the heavens 
and earth, whose immensity, eternity, omnipotence, immutability, 
and omniscience are expressed in the laws and movements of planets, 
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suns, and systems ; whose angelic hierarchies may find in the celestial 
worlds their many mansions, and whose earthly theophany at least 
was ordained to the intent that now unto principalities and powers in 
heavenly places might be made known his manifold wisdom. 

In geology, on the empirical side, what has man discovered? A 
complex system of terrestrial chemistry, involving the development 
of our globe, during vast eras, from a portion of the solar nebula, into 
a fiery nucleus, through successive strata, florea, and faune, to the 
living orders which now tenant its balanced seas and continents. And 
on the transcendental side, what has God revealed? Simply the due 
counterpart of these discoveries: that in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is, plants, animals, 
and man, and saw that all was very good; that on the seventh day 
he rested from his works and made it the type and pledge of a Sab- 
bath for man; that every rainbow betokens his covenant with the 
earth; that seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, day and night, 
shall not cease; and that the whole earth is full of the riches of his 
wisdom and goodness. Take away this revealed portion and there 
would be left naught but a blind evolution of chaotic matter 
and force without rational cause or aim; successive dynasties 
of life supplanting one another in one long, fierce struggle for suprem- 
acy; and an issuing medley over the globe of chance and design, 
life and death, pain and pleasure. Take away the discovered portion, 
and that eternal Jehovah, with whom a thousand years are but as one 
day, will appear crowding the creative energy of ages into a few 
hours merely to enforce a lesson of Sabbath observance, and then 
maintaining a rule throughout animate nature as impotent and malevo- 
lent as that of some all-devouring Saturn or tyrannical prince. But 
combine the two portions of knowledge, and the creative epochs of 
Genesis become illustrated by the cosmogonic eras of geology in 
one growing argument for the power, wisdom, and goodness of that 
Creator whose tender mercies are over all his works, and unto whom 
are they all known from the beginning of the world. 

In anthropology, on the empirical side, what has been discovered ? 
A consummate system of human physiology, recapitulating in man 
the whole organic scale beneath him and exhibiting his varied races, 
languages, and arts, through all shades of climate and in all degrees 
of culture. And on the transcendental side, what has been revealed ? 
All that will yet be needed to match these still imperfect researches ; 
that when the earth was finished God made man after his own like- 
ness, but a little lower than the angels, with dominion over the 
brutes, in a state of innocence; that after the fall from paradise and 
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judgment of the deluge, Jehovah confounded the speech of mankind 
at Babel, divided them into tribes and nations, scattered them 
over the earth, but still chose one of them to be set apart and 
trained for the salvation of every other kindred, people, and tongue. 
Take away these revealed truths, and civilized man could only see in 
himself a developed animal, his highest and purest culture would be 
accepted as but the gradual outcome of savage bestiality, and the im- 
age of God be lost in the image of an ape. Take away the discovered 
facts, and that marvellous frame, whose members were all written in 
God’s book when as yet there was none of them, would seem to have 
been wrought as a mere rude Promethean statue in the midst of liv- 
ing nature, and the divine wisdom and justice in the ordering of races 
and peoples throughout history become but the caprice of a despot. 
But unite the two fragments of knowledge, and man would stand 
forth as the embodied image of his Maker, the very microcosm and 
masterpiece of creation, and the ages of stone, bronze, and iron, of 
gold, silver, and brass, if traceable in his development, would but fol- 
low in the course of that Providence who hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath de- 
termined the times before appointed and the bounds of their habita- 
tion. 


Passing on and up into the less exact mental sciences, we may 


trace everywhere the same logical connection between the two ad- 
joining fields of research with only more practical issues. In psychol- 
ogy, on the rational side, we find an approved theory of the mind as 
distinct from yet implicate in the bodily organism, with its own pe- 
culiar phenomena and laws, its faculties of understanding, will, and 
conscience, and its instincts for truth, goodness, and immortality; 
and on the revealed side we have the complementary teachings,— 
that when God formed man out of the dust, he breathed into him a 
living soul; that that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit; that we are to be born again, re- 
newed in the spirit of our mind, and to become new creatures in 
Christ Jesus, conformed to his image; that the body is to be kept 
under with all its members as instruments of righteousness; and that 
it will hereafter be raised from the dead and made like unto the glo- 
rious body of Christ, according to the mighty working wherewith he 
can subdue all things unto himself. Slight this set of truths, and the 
mind would be merged in the brain, right and wrong be viewed as 
mere balanced pain and pleasure, the will treated as but a fatal force; 
and all our noblest aspirations quenched at last in death. Slight the 
other set of truths, and that quickening Spirit, who comes and goes 
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like the gentle wind, will seem destroying in the act of renewing the 
soul as by some violent miracle, and the resurrection be depicted 
as a ghastly impossibility. But give due place to each set of truths, 
and we may think of the regenerate soul as growing in the grace and 
knowledge of Christ according to mental laws towards the new ideal 
manhood; and all that even the materialist can justly claim may 
be met by that glorified body which is yet to come as the flower 
blossoming from the seed, or the butterfly metamorphosed from the 
worm, or the dreamer awaking out of sleep. 

In sociology, on the rational side, we find the emerging theory of a 
social organism, whose members are concurrent individuals, with its 
distinct phenomena regulated by laws, its capacities for art, science, 
and politics, and its progressive tendencies toward some ideal human- 
ity; and on the revealed side we have the pertinent teachings,—that 
Christ as the second Adam is the founder of a new spiritual race; 
that the church is his body of which we are members; a building of 
which he is the chief corner-stone, which is founded upon the apos- 
tles and prophets, and in which we are set as lively stones; that he is 
head over all things tothe church, and in it are yet to be gathered all 
nations with their glory and honor, when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdom of our Lord. Neglect these great truths, 
and the State will seem mere organized worldliness, science will run 
into nescience and unbelief, art will be prostituted to vice, and the 
most advanced civilization relapse to corruption and barbarism. 
Neglect the other great truths, and that glorious church, which is to be 
the salt of the earth and light of the world, would become superstitious 
and worthless in the midst of surrounding culture, and the millennium 
itself be anticipated only as a social catastrophe. But bring the two 
bodies of truth into proper relations, and Christian civilization will 
then be seen advancing according to fixed social laws consistent at 
once with divine sovereignty and human freedom, and the philanthro- 
pist may join the prophet in looking forward to an era when art shall 
- be resolved into worship, science be joined to faith, the State merged 
into the Church, and the whole earth filled with the glory of God. 

Lastly, in theology, on the rational side, we are met by the new 
science of religions, with its asserted laws of religious development, 
its scale of myths, creeds, and cults, and its speculative ideal of some 
ultimate essential faith of mankind; and on the revealed side we re- 
tain the momentous teachings,—that Jehovah was revealed as the 
one true God and all the gods of the heathen as but idols; that God 
was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up 
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into glory; and that this great incontrovertible mystery of godli- 
ness is yet to be made known unto all men as partakers of the prom- 
ises of Christ. Ignore such established verities, and all religion will 
be reduced to mythology, doctrines will be evaporated into abstrac- 
tions, worship become mere decent usage, and the most refined deism 
at length collapse in atheism and impiety. Ignore the new religious 
researches, and those great mysterious doctrines, which are to be 
preached and taught among all nations, will be simply unintelligible 
and fruitless in the face of heathen wisdom and learning and the pre- 
dicted triumph of the Gospel of peace be imagined as naught but a 
vast vindictive judgment. But adjust rightly the rational to the re- 
vealed theology, and Christianity would go forth among the world’s 
religions as at once transcending and including them, absorbing their 
truths and rejecting their errors, in the progress of civilization as well 
as in the course of Providence, and the philosopher no less than the 
saint, the heathen as well as the Christian, may hail in its message 
the one absolute faith which is worthy of all acceptation. 

It has thus become apparent from a hurried survey of the sciences 
that their rational section without its revealed counterpart would be 
logically unsupported, leaving all the great transcendental problems 
of the phenomenal universe unsolved and wholly insoluble; whilst 
their revealed section without its rational complement would be log- 
ically indefensible, lacking that empirical evidence without which the 
whole body of divine truth would become incredible, if not useless. 
Strike out the rational half of knowledge, and your apologetics would 
crumble into ruin; strike out the revealed half, and you would cut 
philosophy in twain; but keep the two together as logically congruous, 
and you will at once promote true philosophy and vindicate essential 
Christianity. 

Glancing backward now over the ground traversed we shall see 
that the rational and the revealed portions of each science are by no 
means equal to one other in amount or importance, and that the pro- 
portion between them varies in different sciences. This brings into 


view the next law or rule governing the adjustment of divine to hu- 
man knowledge. 


II. THE PROVINCE OF REVELATION EXPANDS AS THAT OF REASON 
CGNTRACTS IN THE ASCENDING SCALE OF THE SCIENCES. 


In order to test this canon, we need simply to ascend and descend 
from one science to another, comparing their respective contents in 
only the most superficial manner. Beginning on the transcendental 
side at the base of the scale, in astronomy, we find but little revealed 
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matter, scarcely any data for the science; merely a Creator of the 
heavens, with his physical attributes as manifested in them, his im- 
mensity, eternity, omnipotence, but with nothing definite as to the 
physical mode of their production. Advancing into geology, we 
come upon a little more revealed matter than in astronomy, some 
valuable truths, such as the series of creations by which the earth was 
fitted for man, its moral adaptations as the scene of human proba- 
tion, and its manifold illustrations of the divine power, wisdom, and 
goodness, though with scarce a hint as to its physical formation. 
Rising into anthropology we meet with still more revealed matter 
than in geology, some very important truths, such as the creation of 
man in the image of God, his vicegerent dominion over nature, his lapse 
from a state of innocence, the origin of races, languages, and arts, 
and their primitive adjustment in a wise and just scheme of universal 
Providence, together with a few glimpses of their early history. The 
Scriptures plainly contain more about man than about the earth, as 
they contain more about the earth than about the heavens. Mount- 
ing next into psychology, we at once enter a sphere of revelation 
much larger than that occupied in any of the physical sciences, and 
including much more essential truths, such as the origin of the soul, 
its inherent sinfulness, its subjection to the moral law, its redemption 
from guilt, its regeneration by the Spirit, its growth in faith, hope, 
and knowledge, its destined conformity to the new manhood of 
Christ, and its final perfection in a glorified body at the resurrection. 
A step higher, from psychology into sociology, we find the scope of 
revelation including not merely the individual soul, but the whole 
human race, with all its tribes and nations, in one vast scheme 
of salvation, beginning at the primal apostasy, unfolding through 
thousands of years in the Jewish theocracy and the Christian church, 
and at last to be consummated in a new regenerate humanity at the 
end of the world. Leaving sociology we at length reach the summit 
in theology, and there, as on a sunlit peak to which we have climbed 
with an ever-widening horizon, we behold the field of revelation ex- 
panding toward infinity, until it comprehends the entire course of 
creation, providence, and redemption, the mysteries of the trinity, 
incarnation and atonement, the destiny of saints and angels, and the 
ever-unfolding glories of the Godhead. The Scriptures themselves 
thus make it clear that they are the one inspired text-book of divinity, 
at once surmounting and containing all the inferior sciences so far as 
connected with God and divine things. 

But, if we now turn away from these heights of revelation to 
descend the series on the empirical side, we shall see the rule reversed 
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as to the province of reason. At the first step downward, from the 
revealed into the rational theology, we are met by a science whose 
very title is disputed, whose theistic proofs are still discredited, 
whose consent of religions is not yet evolved, whose laws of their 
growth are but conjectured, and whose ideal faith could only be ful- 
filled by revealed religion itself. Descending into the rational soci- 
ology, we come upon a science with more approved claims, with a vast 
collection of historical phenomena, with proposed laws of human 
development, with economic and political theories, but also with 
speculative utopias which could only be realized by the Christian 
church. Passing next into the rational psychology, we find an already 
recognized science, with some ascertained laws of mental action, with 
well-defined faculties and feelings, with logical, zsthetical, ethical theo- 
ries, but at the same time with a reasoned immortality which could only 
be confirmed in the revealed resurrection. The psychical sciences 
are thus seen to contain but little rational knowledge, with unsolved 
problems which are mainly transcendental, and which revelation alone 
might solve, such as the destiny of the soul, of society, and of re- 
ligion ; but the physical sciences will be found to contain much more 
rational knowledge, with unsolved problems which are largely em- 
pirical and which reason may yet solve, such as the origin of the 
heavens, of the earth,and of men. Entering anthropology still on the 
rational side, we find the young sciences of ethnology, philology, and 
archeology in the very region of Scripture history already retracing 
the evolution of species, languages, and arts through well-described 
stages and epochs, whilst the living physiology presents more of 
strictly scientific knowledge than psychology. Coming next into 
geology, we can review the creative days of Genesis in the secular 
growth of strata, flore, and faunz; and in the whole terrestrial chem- 
istry, organic and inorganic, we shall discover a mass of knowledge 
fast approaching scientific exactness. Arriving at last in astronomy 
near the confines of the biblical cosmogony, we may behold the very 
root, leaf, and flower of worlds in evulving nebulz, suns, and planets ; 
and in the celestial physics, molar and molecular, we can study a 
body of science which has been growing through thousands of years 
toward mathematical certitude, without light from revelation, as a 
pure product of reason. Astronomy thus viewed is at once the 
most perfect of the rational sciences, and the least perfect of the 
revealed sciences, as we found theology at the summit of the scale, to 
be the most perfect of the revealed sciences and the least perfect 
of the rational sciences; psychology being midway these extremes 
with its rational and revealed contents more evenly balanced. In 
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other words, the rule holds good that revelation expands as reason 
contracts in the ascending order of the sciences. 

Now, in looking for some reasons of this canon, we do not forget 
the inductive principle upon which we have proceeded. It is one 
thing to fix the limits of the divine word according to our own pre- 
conceptions ; but another thing to discover, accept and vindicate the 
limits which God himself has fixed according to his perfect wisdom. To 
argue @ priorz, that the Bible should contain more or less of any topic, 
for example, more physiology or psychology, more about bodily dis- 
eases and their remedies, or more about the future life and its em- 
ployments, would plainly be a trespass not less irrational than irrever- 
ent. Bishop Butler has clearly shown from the analogy of natural 
science, that we are in no sense competent judges of what kind or 
degree of supernatural instruction should be afforded us in a revela- 
tion. Nevertheless, having once accepted the Scriptures as duly 
inspired, should we find therein more psychology than astronomy, and 
more theology than either, we may then endeavor to show that such 
a divine apportionment of revealed knowledge is fit and reasonable ; 
or, as before stated, in accordance with the pre-existing structure 
of the human mind, as well as worthy of the divine wisdom and 
goodness. 

The first most obvious reason why revelation increases in the 
ascending order of the sciences may be found in the fact that their 
human importance increases in the same order. Not necessarily their 
divine importance, nor even, if we may so speak, their angelic im- 
portance. Within the view of God there may be higher interests in 
the universe than those of our race, and in a revelation made to 
angels our earth might have less prominence than some other worlds ; 
but in the revelation actually given to mankind we find the heavens 
presented mainly in their relations to the earth, the earth chiefly in 
its adaptations to man, man’s lower physical nature in subordination 
to his higher spiritual nature, the individual man as an organic mem- 
ber of society, and all other social concerns as tributary to the one 
chief concern of religion. And this order of subjects clearly befits our 
position and relations in the creation. For us men, speaking gener- 
ally, there is nothing great in the heavens but the earth; 


**On earth there is nothing great but man; 
In man there is nothing great but mind ;” 


and before all minds, single or combined, there is nothing great but 
God. By as much as the divine transcends the human, and the spir- 
itual is superior to the material, by so much does it seem important 
that more should have been revealed to us in the psychical than in 
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the physical realms of inquiry. Had the proportion been reversed, 
as in Hindoo theosophy and Greek philosophy, the Bible might long 
since have been overlaid with grotesque cosmogonies and vain specu- 
lations. But the scale of divine revelations has been so adjusted to 
the scale of human interests that the sciences, unfolding in due 
order, become like a series of jeweled caskets, one within another, 
enclosing at last the priceless pearl of divinity, or a succession of 
mystic chambers opening one after another into the holy of holies, 
the very shekinah of revealed Godhead. 

A second less obvious but more cogent cause why revelation in- 
creases in the ascending order of the scierices may be found in the 
fact that the sufficiency of reason decreases in the same order. This 
indeed would simply follow as a corollary of our first canon respect- 
ing the complementary office of Scripture, if it can now be shown 
that we are constitutionally less competent in the higher than in the 
lower realms of cognition; and, as we proceed through them, such a 
growing incompetency will appear, at every step, in the very structure 
and furniture of the human intellect. In physical science we rely 
mainly upon observation, together with simple notions of space, time, 
and force; in chemical science, chiefly upon experiment, together 
with subtle notions of atomic affinity and property; in organical sci- 
ence, largely. upon comparison of organs and functions, with crude 
notions of life and final cause; in mental science, upon mere con- 
sciousness, with its store of complex thoughts, emotions, volitions; 
in social science, upon partial history, with its medley of events, in- 
stitutions, records; in religious science, upon vague tradition, with its 
tangled web of facts and fables, defying analysis. And close upon 
this decreasing competency of unaided reason comes revelation sup- 
plementing heathen tradition with inspired Scripture, profane his- 
tory with sacred annals, ordinary consciousness with spiritual knowl- 
edge; whilst in the lower sciences, where our natural means of 
research are so much more abundant and accurate, the supply of 
supernatural light and guidance goes on proportionately diminishing. 
Suppose the contrary were the case, if it be supposadle, and the 
Bible as a text-book of physical revelations might have debarred the 
spiritual progress of mankind, and reduced human knowledge at 
length to mere animal sagacity. But in the Scriptures as we have them, 
the Divine Intellect appears adapting itself to the human intellect at 
every succeeding stage where it needs more assistance, with new in- 
crements of truth and knowledge, until reason at length pales in the 
full blaze of revelation, and the seriate sciences, as thus illumined, 
have become like 
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—“‘altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 

A still more conclusive reason for such a graduated revelation may 
be seen in its fitness to the phenomenal order of human knowledge. 
What may be the transcendental order of the divine knowledge or 
even of angelic knowledge, it were simply useless to inquire; but 
what actually is the order of our knowledge, as predetermined by the 
order of phenomena, can be learned from the history of the sciences 
as well as from their logical connection.* It will be found that in 
nature, and therefore in our logic, the mechanical precedes the chem- 
ical; the chemical, the organical; the organical, the spiritual; the 
individual, the social; and the social, the religious; and that this suc- 
cession of phenomena, for us at least, is never broken or reversed. 
It will also be found that the physical group of sciences is largely 
empirical, embracing facts which have long since accumulated, such 
as pertain to the past development and present condition of the 
heavens, of the earth, and of man; whilst the psychical group of 
sciences is chiefly transcendental, embracing facts which are still ac- 
cumulating, such as pertain to the present condition and future 
development of the soul, of society, and of religion. And to this 
pre-existing order of facts we can now see that revelation has been 
adapted, or at least is adaptable. With this order, indeed, corresponds 
even the historical succession of the Scriptures, and in the main their 
canonical arrangement from Genesis to Revelation, the Old Testa- 
ment chiefly supplementing the physical sciences at their empirical 
limits; whilst the New Testament more largely complements the 
psychical sciences with transcendental communications of divine wis- 
dom. Could we imagine this order reversed, revelation would be 
seen interfering with reason in its own sphere, whilst reason would 
be left impotent in the sphere of revelation, and the doubt of the 
agnostic, as well as the scoff of the infidel might be justified. But 
throughout the Scriptures as now co-ordinated with the sciences, the 
Author of Nature becomes manifested as also the Author of Revela- 
tion, the Creator himself apears as the revealer, respecting not less 
his intelligent creatures than his own pre-ordained creation. 

Without pausing to show the apologetic worth of this argument,. 
we pass at once to a philosophical deduction more germane to our 
present purpose. It has been becoming evident from our study of the- 
complemental relations of Scripture and science, that revelation was. 
not designed to supersede reason in its own normal function, or to do» 





* See Order of the Sciences, pp. 55-67. 
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for it what it can do for itself; but only to guard, to cleanse, and to 
guide it, to supply its due exigency, to carry the torch before it into 
regions otherwise unknowable, to feed it with new truths and prob- 
lems, and thus to enlarge its vision and field of inquiry. This opens 
the way for a third and last canon of Christian knowledge. 


III. THE RECIPROCAL ACTION OF REASON AND REVELATION 
THROUGHOUT THE SCIENCES INVOLVES THE INDEFINITE EXPAN- 
SION OF HUMAN SCIENCE TOWARD DIVINE OMNISCIENCE. 


Here again we need carefully to recur to our inductive procedure. 
The design of the Scriptures can be learned only from the Scriptures 
themselves, from their actual contents, and from their legitimate ef- 
fects. We may have honestly accepted them as divine, and yet be 
applying to them some false foregone theory of their aims and uses. 
We may even have drawn from them their most essential doctrines, 
and still be narrowing their scope and purport within our own dog- 
matic interpretation. To say, as some divines from the most pious 
motives have said, that the Bible was not designed to teach any sci- 
ence but theology, and has nothing to do with philosophy, may turn 
out to be a mere masked form of rationalistic prejudgment. The 
Bible was plainly designed to teach whatever on due examination it 
is found to teach, and to produce all the good effects which it is seen 
experimentally producing. It no more presents its theological ma- 
terial in a scientific form than its psychological or ethical material. 
Although theology is its chief topic, yet it has immensely promoted 
all other interests of civilization; and if it can be shown that it has a 
philosophical value in the realm of science, besides its higher value in 
the sphere of religion, this should simply be welcomed as a fresh 
proof of its excellence, instead of being denounced as a mere profane 
admixture of divine and human knowledge. We ought not indeed 
to go to the length of the first great Christian philosopher, Clement 
of Alexandria, in holding a perfected philosophy to be the last and 
highest aim of Christianity, but surely we can at least include such 
philosophy among its incidental effects and trophies. And in this 
guarded sense we here speak of an ultimate or ideal omniscience as 
the goal of Christian science. 

Perhaps we need to be warned against still another misconception. 
Modern philosophy has run to extremes alike wild:and perilous—on 
the one side to the studied nescience of Hamilton, Mansel, and Her- 
bert Spencer; and on the other side, to the fancied omniscience of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel; the former despairing of the world- 
problem as a paradox of reason, and the latter transcending even 
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revelation with an imagined solution. In shunning the one extreme, 
let us not fly to the other. Even prophets and apostles were not in- 
spired with perfect science. The Scriptures do not at once efface 
human ignorance. With all their aid we cannot expect to seize the 
whole absolute truth at a glance by sheer intuition, or to overtake 
infinite knowledge at a bound by mere speculation. Nevertheless, 
we may look forward to such knowledge as the prize of an endless 
career, and pursue such truth with unquenchable faith and hope. 
And in this search after truth we shall be rewarded with more than 
the mere pleasure of the search, according to that noble conceit of 
Lessing: for we shall be ever gaining the truth itself, according to 
the nobler teaching of St. Paul—not as a mere worthless guerdon, 
like the laurel for which the athlete pressed forward in the race only 
to find it wither in his grasp, but as an unfading crown, as an inex- 
haustible good, whereof the more we have, the more we crave, which 
shall but increase our capacity with our acquisition, and, after our 
farthest researches, still open beyond us in boundless perspective, at 
once to tempt and to nerve our reason. By thus projecting Christian 
science as an ever-knowing of the ever-knowable, we free it at once 
from the Spencerian agnosticism which would resolve it back into 
absurdities, and from the Hegelian gnosticism which would evapo- 
rate it into abstractions. 

With this definition of the canon before us, we might now descend 
to the metaphysical relations of reason and revelation and argue the 
perfectibility of Christian knowledge from the indefinite capacity of 
the former as an organ of science and from the exhaustless resources 
of the latter as a communication of omniscience. It might be shown 
that the finite intelligence co-acting with the Infinite Intelligence 
throughout endless fields of inquiry could never reach, though it 
might ever approach, a point where the curiosity of the one and the 
mystery of the other had been at last exhausted. But as such an ar- 
gument might seem to assume a priori an ever-unfolding revelation 
as well as an ever-expanding reason, it will be more in keeping with 
our inductive method to gather proof from the extant products of 
the two factors as seen in the history of the sciences up to the pres- 
ent stage of their development, and as affording probable if not cer- 
tain prevision of their future progress. 

In the first place, the action of revelation upon reason throughout 
the sciences has already completed their ideal fields of research, to 
whatever extent they may now be projected. Before the dawn of 
science, and in its early stages, it might have been said, as indeed it 
has been said, that it was destined to outgrow Scripture and super- 
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sede it by opening beyond it new regions of truth, which would be 
wholly unknown to it, and for which its omniscient Author had made 
no provision; but during nearly two thousand years of intellectual 
progress it has been meeting each succeeding advance with the same 
ever-needed complementary truths and doctrines. To the whole ex- 
isting mass of empirical knowledge it still affords the logical support 
of a transcendental wisdom, without which all science itself must 
plunge into confessed absurdity and nescience. Although astronomy 
now embraces a practical infinitude of space teeming with countless 
worlds, yet as a field of research, in the view of philosophy at least, 
it would still be incomplete without the metaphysical theory of a re- 
vealed Creator of the heavens and earth, and it is safe to say that 
without that theory it would ever remain incomplete, though it 
should push its researches still farther into sidereal realms as yet be- 
yond the reach even of a conjecture. Geology, in like manner, though 
it should yet include a practical infinitude of time, and seek to trace 
the development of the earth from chaos to cosmos and from cosmos 
to chaos again, would ever need for its philosophical completion the 
creative epochs of Genesis and Revelation. Anthropology also, 
though it might aim to unfold with the growing and decaying globe 
the growth and decay of all human arts, languages, and races, would 
always require the providential economies revealed in the Scriptures 
for its own rational support and consistency. The psychical sciences 
still more obviously and philosophically demand to be complemented 
in all conceivable stages of their progress with the revealed doctrines 
concerning the origin and destiny of the soul, of society, and of re- 
ligion. In a word, the Old and New Testament Scriptures will be 
found to have been projected as with an omniscient view of the 
whole possible future, as well as of the whole actual past of human 
science. 

In the second place, the reaction of reason upon revelation through- 
out the sciences, besides ever strengthening the evidence of the 
Scriptures, has been steadily enlarging their philosophic scope and 
purport. Not only has the infidel scientist often been an unwitting 
and sometimes an unwilling witness to their essential verity, but in 

, the issue of every conflict with its phenomenal language, the Chris- 
tian scientist has returned to interpret that language, as he has 
learned to interpret the phenomena themselves, in a richer sense and 
with a wider application. Their unsophisticated descriptions of the 
divine attributes as manifested in the whole visible creation, and all 
their spiritual communications on the metaphysical side of philosophy, 
have been growing infinitely more significant and comprehensive, as 
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fast as the field of empirical science has expanded. How different 
the astronomical psalms as once read by the Hebrew peasant, look- 
ing up to a spangled vault, and as since read by a Newton or a 
Herschell, gazing into an immensity brilliant with myriads of suns 
and planets! What a change in Genesis, as interpreted by the 
church-fathers, who saw in the earth a mere sea-girt plain and 
crystal dome which had been fabricated in six working days, and as 
since interpreted by a Hugh Miller or a Guyot, tracing the developed 
globe through all its successive eras and wonderful phases as the 
finished home of humanity! Why need we fear, if even the Adam 
of the Biblical anthropology, so long fancied as a mere clay-image 
modelled by his Maker, should be found to be a divine ideal unfold- 
ing through the geologic ages and the historic epochs as the very 
flower of the whole cosmic life! And do not the various Scriptures 
which treat of the new man, the church and the millennium, contain 
riches of truth which the moralist, the reformer, and the divine have 
only begun to estimate? Would it be strange if the New Testament, 
as well as the Old, should hereafter receive scientific proof and en- 
largement ? if psychology should yet foreshadow the spiritual body 
as physiology has been unfolding the natural body? if sociology 
should yet forecast the Apocalypse as geology has been revising 
Genesis? if theology should yet take within its scope the whole 
spiritual family of heaven and earth, as astronomy is already embrac- 
ing the many mansions of the heavenly Father?* Hitherto it would 
seem to have been one mission of science to aid in correcting and per- 
fecting the exegesis and application of Scripture, and, judging the 
future by the past, we may expect to see the expanding capacity of 
reason still fed from the exhaustless content of revelation. 

In the third place, this reciprocal action of reason and revelation 
in the sciences now helps us to project their hypothetical completion 
through the cycles of an endless progress. It is indeed but a general 
corollary of the three preceding axioms, that in proportion as God 
reveals and man discovers the truth pertaining to every class of facts, 
will we know more and more in a ceaseless course of knowledge. 
Imagine, what as yet can only be imagined, a completed action of 
reason and revelation in every field of research; imagine astronomy 
completed in both its rational and revealed sections, until we should 
have a perfect knowledge of the origin, structure, and destiny. of 
planets, suns, and galaxies; imagine geology, in both its rational and 


*“Tf our notions of the plan of Providence were enlarged, in any sort proportionable to what 
late discoveries have enlarged our views with respect to the material world ; representations of this 
kind would not appear absurd or extravagant.” —Zishop Butler. 
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revealed sections, completed until we should havea perfect knowledge 
of the origin, structure, and destiny of the globe we inhabit ; imagine 
anthropology thus completed until we should have a perfect knowl- 
edge of the earthly origin and destiny of mankind ; ina word, imagine 
all the sciences thus completed in their due order, one after another, 
until we should have a perfect knowledge of the whole existing crea- 
tion, and even then there would still remain the revealing Creator 
himself, capable of unfolding new creations with new creatures for- 
ever and ever. Not even in fancy could we fix the goal of Christian 
knowledge, though we should take a flight throughout all worlds and 
ages, but would only see it still beyond us, receding farther and 
farther, and growing brighter and brighter, until human science would 
seem to vanish in divine omniscience, as a star dies into the sun, 
forever lost in light. 

The votary of true wisdom will be as much chastened as exalted 
by these high thoughts. He cannot forget how largely knowledge is 
conditioned by faith, docility, and reverence, without which the 
loftiest intellect must falter in its career, and upon which must it de- 
pend, whether like Raphael it shall scale the empyrean of truth, or 
fall like Lucifer never to rise again. 

In closing the discussion there is need for a word as to its logical 
use and importance. It will be seen that we have been treating of 
the ideal or normal relations of reason and revelation rather than of 
their existing abnormal relations; of true Science, as distinguished 
from the theories and hypotheses which are often mixed with it and 
mistaken for it, and of pure Scripture, as separate from the doctrines 
and dogmas which have been built upon it, some indeed as gold, 
silver, and precious stones, but others as mere wood, hay, and 
stubble. In practice it is not easy to make this discrimination. It 
would be strange if some traces of hypothetical and dogmatic pre- 
possessions had not been noticed in the previous argument, though 
not enough, it is hoped, to interfere with its drift and general con- 
clusions. The reader may think a more useful class of canons would 
be such as could be applied to the conflicting hypotheses and dogmas 
which, in our day, have so seriously disturbed the harmony of science 
and religion; and such a set of logical rules may yet be offered by 
the writes on some future occasion. But it is plain that before we 
can profitably study the existing abnormal relations of reason and 
revelation, we must first have gained, if possible, some general con- 
ception at least of their normal relations, of what pure reason would 
be if rightly exercised, and of what pure revelation would be as 
rightly interpreted. And in this view the canons which have been 
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here presented have a preliminary value which will appear from two 
considerations. 

The first is, that by means of such canons we may greatly narrow 
the field of controversy and from the start clear it‘of much debatable 
matter. Many a dispute might have been prevented, had the dis- 
putants observed the simple distinction that all is not rational that 
pretends to be rational, and all is not revealed that offers itself as 
revealed. Nothing is more common than for the religionist to set 
up some mere dogma in place of the Bible and clothe it, mere human 
teaching though it be, with all the authority of revelation; and 
because his scientific antagonist, who may be as sincere and devout a 
believer in the Bible as himself, has unwittingly run against that 
dogma, he is charged with irreverence and summarily ruled out of 
the debate as an infidel. And, on the other hand, quite as often 
do we see the scientist commit a like error by proclaiming some 
hypothesis in place of true science and demanding for it all that 
implicit faith which we yield to unquestioned facts or proved theories; 
and because his religious antagonist, who may be as earnest a lover 
of science as himself and as anxious to see it prosper, still consistently 
holds his ground against that hypothesis, he is denounced as a bigot 
and ignominiously put beyond the pale of philosophy. But we may 
at least preclude so extreme issues and sweeping controversies by 
insisting at the outset upon some fixed rules of reasoning and 
securing assent to all that is axiomatic or sufficiently proved and 
therefore logically obligatory upon both parties. 

The other consideration is, that besides thus narrowing the field of 
debate, we shall reveal a much larger basis of agreement. It will be 
found that the consensus of the schools, like that of the sects, is more 
essential than their dissensus; the real concord of science and religion 
greater than their seeming discord. The canons above presented, 
though so fundamental and comprehensive in their scope, are much 
more readily proved, accepted, and applied, than any canons that 
can be devised for the provisional adjustment of scientific hypotheses 
and religious dogmas. To some minds they may seem to be little 
more than truisms, not needing to be discussed. The majority of | 
divines and naturalists can and do agree already in accepting the evi- 
dence of true science as well as the authority of pure Scripture, much 
as they may differ as to the dogmas derived from the one and the 
hypotheses broached in the name of the other. And if, therefore, we 
will go behind the clouds of conceit, passion, and prejudice which 
obscure them from view, we shall find them massed together on a 
broad common ground of all but axiomatic truths and principles 
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such as we have been considering. Instead of perpetually tearing up 
the foundations and building them over again, we shall be able to 
accept something as settled by the accumulated proof of eighteen 
centuries, and continue to erect thereon the temple of knowledge. 
Instead of ever returning upon our own track in vicious circles of 
controversy, we shall keep the ground we have fairly won, and 
advance. from it to new conquests. Instead of staking the whole 
common truth of Science and Religion upon every new hypothesis or 
stale dogma that comes in dispute, we shall fall back upon that great 
essential mass of knowledge, divine and human, which has lived and 
grown through all sects and schools and which is likely to outlast 
even the caprices and fashions of our own time. 


CHARLES W. SHIELDS. } 
Princeton College. 





V. 


WORKING ORDERS UNDER VOWS IN PROT- 
ESTANT CHURCHES. 


BSERVE the duplicity of this topic. 

On its face it is abstract and general. It suggests the dis- 
cussion, on purely Scriptural, historical, and moral grounds, of the 
lawfulness or propriety of the assumption of special vows by persons 
within the Protestant or Evangelical Churches, who have resolved 
to devote themselves to some definite religious or benevolent work. 

But in effect it is concrete and particular. It has reference to an 
actual case,a recent occurrence. It means that we intend to consider 
and criticise the admission of a young clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by “ simple vows,” * to a Society called the Order 
of the Holy Cross, which is working among the tenement-houses of 
New York. 

We cannot avoid this specific reference of the subject. For, in 
the first place, the Anglo-Saxon mind is so essentially practical that 
it refuses to reason without illustrations. It declines to discuss z# 
thest. It always asks, “Who is the man?” And if the Anglo-Saxon 
preacher denounce a sin, the Anglo-Saxon hearers always say, 
“That means Brother B. or Sister D.”; or if he praise a virtue, they 
say, “ That means me.” 

And, in the second place, the consecration of this young clergy- 


* The distinction between solemn and simple vows is one which all ecclesiastical writers recognize, 
although hardly any two of them agree in defining it. Perhaps it may be briefly expressed by say- 
ing that a simple vow implies a surrender which is conditional and revocable (although no condi- 
tions may be definitely stated), whereas a solemn vow is absolute and irrevocable. For example, a 
simple vow of poverty separates the person making it from the privilege of using his property, but 
a solemn vow deprives him forever of all dominion over property. Accordirg to Roman Catholic 
theologians, a special dispensation from the Pope is necessary to release a man from a solemn vow ; 
and, of course, if this be so, no Protestant community can go beyond simple vows. This distinc- 
tion explains the apparent inconsistency of calling a vow ‘for life” revocable, When the condi- 
tions have changed, when the purpose for which it was made no longer exists, when its fulfilment is 
no longer possible, the same authority which sanctioned it can release from it. Thus, for instance, 
the Presbyterian Church allows, under certain circumstances, the demission of the ministry, which 
has been assumed under vows commonly understood to be for life. Vide Encycl. Britann. Art. 


Monasticism, Herzog, Real Encyk. Art. Geliibde, Catholic Dictionary, Addis and Arnold, Art. 
Vows, 
' 
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man to the Order of the Holy Cross is so striking an event, has been 
so prominently brought before the public, and so vigorously de- 
nounced and defended, involves so many burning practical questions, 
and touches such vital interests of society and the church, that it 
positively demands our consideration. 

The point at issue here is something vastly more important than 
any mete question of ecclesiastical polity. The relation of this 
Order to the constitution of the Church within which it has been 
established, its legitimacy under Episcopal rule, the right of a Diocesan 
Bishop to admit one of his clergy to such a fraternity, and to ad- 
minister the special vows by which its members have chosen to bind 
themselves, are not fitting subjects for discussion in this place. We 
respect the courtesies of the occasion. We earnestly disclaim any in- 
tention of meddling in family affairs. Such intervention is proverb- 
ially dangerous; and in this case it would have the still greater fault 
of being superfluous. For the Church within whose jurisdiction 
this matter falls, is generally regarded as at once liberal and con- 
servative, careful in judgment and temperate in action. It embraces 
a sufficient diversity of opinions to ensure a full and thorough pre- 
sentation of every side of any given question; and we may feel both 
a pleasing sense of propriety and a reasonable assurance of safety in 
leaving the ecclesiastical aspect of this case to the wisdom of a multi- 
tude of authorized counsellors. 

But the broader aspect, the bearing of this case upon the large 
problems of Christian right and duty, the significance of this public 
consecration as a solemn and deliberate human act, performed by 
men who have the same life, the same purpose, the same religion as 
our own,—these are things which we are not only privileged, but also 
bound, to consider. If we are awake; if we have any sense of the 
mighty, impending struggle between Christianity and Atheism ; if 
our eyes are opened to see the rift,—not wide as yet, but deep, and 
swiftly yawning to an impassable abyss,—between the church and the 
poorer classes; if we realize the fatal consequences of such a separa- 
tion, and the urgent need of new and larger efforts to make our re- 
ligion at once more broadly human and more truly humane; if we 
have heard and felt the bitter, piercing cry of the outcast multitudes 
of the great city, we must look with earnest attention at these young 
nfien who are going out, in the faith of the Cross, to meet the poor and 
the degraded. 

They are not the only ones. Many have gone before them. Good 
and true men of other churches have been toiling faithfully for years 
among the tenement-houses; and God forbid that we should be cold 
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in our regard, or parsimonious in our honor, for them. But still the 
laborers are few; still our plans and organizations are mournfully in- 
effective. Let us confess it honestly. We stand upon our central 
hill of vantage, and look out with compassionate anxiety upon the 
border of rags and wretchedness that encircles the goodly city. We 
know that something more must be done. But we do not know ex- 
actly what. Here comes a reinforcement, a company with a strange 
uniform and peculiar code. What shall we think of them? What 
shall we say to this Order of the Holy Cross? 

Their dress at once attracts our notice and awakens our prejudice. 
It has unpleasant associations. We cannot forget history. Emerson 
may say 

‘*T like a cowl,” 

but upon the whole most of us are rather inclined to hate it. When we 
see a tonsure we think of the filth of medizval abbeys. When we 
see a knotted girdle we remember the Inquisition and the fires of 
Smithfield. And yet John the Baptist wore a girdle, and the Apos- 
tle Paul shaved his head. Dress is not even skin-deep. The philoso- 
phy of clothes is the shallowest of all philosophies. A long robe with 
a rope around the waist may seem to us detestable; we may even, in 
moods of special severity, go so far as to call it ridiculous, and say 
with truth that an ulster with a belt would be better. But after all, 
each of these ungainly garments has a man inside of it; and a man 
cannot be finally disposed of by a joke on his dress. 

Sweeping and rabid denunciation against the Order is out of place. 
For there may be something here at work which is genuine and holy, 
precious and essential to the life of Christianity. It will not do for 
us, in brushing away a fly from the eyebrow, to put out the eye. It 
will not do for us, in our hatred of the form of monasticism, to con- 
demn the spirit of consecration. 

Shallow, esthetic admiration is equally foolish and unfitting. For 
there may be something here at work which is deceitful and danger- 
ous. We do not want to open our doors to any miserable old ghost 
of the dark ages merely because it wears a quasi-apostolic garb. We 
do not want to turn back the hands upon the dial-plate of Christian- 
ity merely because we think the figure five is more picturesque than 
the figure ten. We do not want to welcome back the Mendicant 
Friars merely because they say, “‘ We are following the example of 
Christ.” 

We must scrutinize and discriminate. We must separate substance 
from form. We must lift the veil of profession and look in the face 
of reality. We must arrive at principles. We must take note of 
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tendencies. We must drop in our precipitant which shall separate 
the evil from the good. We must make a fair judgment, free from 
prejudice. 

This is hard, because so much depends upon the way in which the 
case is put. For instance, suppose we say this: Two young men, 
led by the spirit of devotion, resolve to give themselves to work 
among the poorest and most degraded classes; and therefore they 
solemnly renounce comforts and pleasures that are lawful, and bind 
themselves to that mode of life in which they believe they can best 
fulfil their noble task. Who shall despise or reproach them ? 

But again, for instance, suppose we say this: Two young men, 
misled by the spirit of self-righteousness, and desiring to exalt them- 
selves to a position of peculiar sanctity in the church, solemnly 
denounce things which are sanctioned in the Scriptures, and by a 
public act of spiritual snobbery set themselves above their fathers 
and mothers, and all other plain Christians, by forming themselves 
into a Holy Order. Who shall defend or approve such a pair of prigs? 

You see if we can put the case in either of these two forms it set- 
tles itself. But unfortunately we cannot do this unless we voluntarily 
make ourselves blind. No eloquence of defence can persuade us that 
there is nothing here beyond a new manifestation of the simple spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The emphasis upon certain words is too peculiar to 
pass unnoticed. Nor can any earnestness of protest convince us that 
there is nothing more here than a new outbreak of the pride, and big- 
otry, and folly of the old, corrupt, monastic orders. We know some- 
thing of these men. We know their sincerity, their humility, their 
unselfishness, their deep desire to help the downcast and uphold the 
Christ. We owe them something better than a jest ora sneer. Not 
justification, for to their own masters they must stand or fall; not 
prediction, for the wisdom of their plans must be tested in the long 
run by their success or failure ; but consideration, thoughtful, candid, 
and sincere, is what we owe and what we propose to pay. 

In this brief paper it will be impossible to do more than touch 
three of the most important points. The fact of the vows; the sub- 
stance of the vows; the form of the vows. 

(1) We observe, first, that the members of this Order have taken 
vows. A vow is a promise made to God. It may be secret or open. 
In’ the latter case the man before whom the vow is made must be 
regarded simply as the witness, or recorder, of it. For example, the 
marriage vow is made not to the minister but to God. The minister 
only witnesses it and acts upon it. 

The Bible does not institute or ordain vows; but it undoubtedly 
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sanctions them and makes laws for their regulation.* In the Old 
Testament we find the case of Jacob+ as illustrating a vow of devo- 
tion (Neder); the case of the Rechabitest as illustrating a vow of 
abstinence (/sar); and the case of Joshua at Jericho § as illustrating 
a vow of destruction (Cherem). The vow of the Nazarites had a 
much deeper and broader meaning than any of these. It signified 
the consecration of the personal life to God, and the conquest of 
self by ascetic discipline. || The sixth chapter of the book of Num- 
bers gives the law for the Nazarite of days. The three cases usually 
quoted as Nazarites for life, are those of Samson, Samuel, and St. John 
the Baptist. In the New Testament we find the example of St. 
Paul as a proof that the use of vows was not abolished or con- 
demned, but recognized as lawful under Christianity. 

The practice of making vows is founded in human nature. A man 
desires to pursue a certain course; to make some offering of gratitude 
or devotion ; to renounce, either for his own protection from tempta- 
tion, or for the good of others, certain things to which he has a nat- 
ural right; he feels the weakness of his own will and his proneness to 
forsake the line of duty at the call of impulse; and so he binds him- 
self by a solemn promise to God, and he asks his fellow-man, one for 
whom he has the highest reverence and regard, to witness and record 
the vow. 

The rightfulness of this is acknowledged by almost all Christians,** 
and is recognized in such forms as the vow which is required of 
parents at the sacrament of baptism, the vow which must be taken as 
a precondition of ordination to the ministry, and the total abstinence 
pledge, which, although not required by the Church, is universally 
admitted to be lawful in all cases, and in many cases most desirable. 

Any argument which can be formed against the taking of vows in 
general will inevitably apply to these vows in particular.t¢ And, in 
fact, the only premises upon which opposition can be based are de- 
structive of the whole framework of society and the visible church. 

It may be said that everything that the Christian has belongs to 
God, and therefore vows are superfluous and essentially insulting, 


* Leviticus xxvii., Numbers xxx., Deuteronomy xxiii. 21-23. + Genesis xxviii. 18-22. 

} Jeremiah xxxv, § Joshua vi. 17. 

| Philo on Animals fit for Sacrifice. Lightfoot, Exercit. in 1 Cor. xi. 14. 

4 Acts xviii. 18; xxi. 24. 

** St Augustine urges Christians to make use of yows. ‘ Non sitis pigri ad vovendum : non enim 
viribus vestris implebitis.” Calvin and Luther both admit their lawfulness and their usefulness for 
restraint and discipline. 

tt It is interesting to observe that Dr. Késtlin, who argues sweepingly against vows in Herzog 
(Real Encyk., vol. v., p. 48), brings the same objections to bear against the total abstinence pledge 
as against the vows of celibacy. 
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But this is like Emerson’s objection to gifts on the ground that if 
my friend loves me he owes me everything that he possesses. This 
is one of those asinine paradoxes which the shallow sage delighted to 
dress out in leonine garb and send roaring through Yankeedom. It 
is safe to say that no man ever lived who had a more accurate sense 
of personal property than Emerson. His friends did not long remain 
under the delusion that all that he had was theirs. As an excuse for 
not giving it all was very well; but as a profound truth it was a lie. So 
of the men who object to a Sabbath-day because all time is now holy, 
all belongs to God. We observe that the holiness, being spread out 
so wide, becomes very thin,—too thin,—and instead of having per- 
petual Sabbath, they have none at all. So of the men who object to 
particular promises of devotion or consecration to God, on the ground 
that all our possessions belong to him already. We observe that 
their conception of the Divine ownership is hardly as vivid as that 
of the human stewardship; and their logic usually runs on this wise: 
“ All that I have belongs to God. Therefore, it would be absurd for 
me to give anythingto Him. Therefore I will keep it all, and use it as 
I please until He calls for it.””. These theories of absolute devotion 
have a snare in them, because they are in fact only theories, and the 
devotion which is needed is practical. The man who says, “I will 
give one-tenth of my income to God,” and keeps his word, is worth 
far more to.the Church and to the world than the man who says, “ All 
my income belongs to God,” and spends nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousandths of it on himself. Besides, admitting, as we must, 
the truth of God’s entire ownership in all that the Christian has and 
is, the vow is only the definite acknowledgment of this truth in a 
particular case and for a particular purpose. 

Again, it may be said that, since the spirit of devotion is the es- 
sential thing, the vow is unnecessary and childish. Why not make 
the sacrifice, the offering, the renunciation, and say nothing about it ? 
If we will do the thing, what need of the promise? Because, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, making the promise will help us 
to do the thing. Because in a sacrifice which involves continual 
effort, continual resistance, continual self-denial, a solemn engage- 
ment is a great safeguard. Because we are all more or less childish, 
and need to bind ourselves by every possible tie to that which we 
have chosen as the good. With God, to resolve istodo. With man, 
to resolve is to struggle. No help is to be despised or discarded. 

It is high time that we all should recognize and reject the folly of 
transcendental talk in religious matters. The Scriptures and our 
Church deal with man in his premillennial state, a being corporeal as 
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well as spiritual, childish, imperfect in many respects, to be developed 
and perfected by ordinances adapted to his present condition. 

The true church is invisible, but there must also be a church visible. 
The true worship is with the heart, but there must also be a worship 
with the lips. The true devotion is spiritual, but it may be greatly 
helped by definite and audible vows. It has been thus helped, from 
the time of David, down to that of the last band of Christian youths 
in a theological seminary, that have solemnly bound themselves to 
God and to each other for the work of Home or Foreign Missions in 
a particular field. 

(2) We observe, second, the fact that these young men of the Order 
of the Holy Cross have by their vows renounced certain things to 
which they have a natural right. These things are three: the pos- 
session of property, marriage, and the exercise of independent action 
within a certain sphere. In other words, they have promised to obey 
their lawful superiors and the rules of the Society to which they be- 
long ; to lay aside all thoughts of matrimony; and to remain poor 
among the poor. And this they have done voluntarily, with a desire 
to increase their usefulness in a noble and self-sacrificing work,—a 
work surrounded with the bitterest hardships, filled with the most 
loathsome details, and exposed to constant perils of contagion and 
death, as any one who has been among the festering tenement-houses 
of New York must know. Contempt for these men, we who live in 
comparative ease and safety can hardly feel. But none the less are 
we bound to interrogate the methods which they have adopted. 

Against the vow of ecclesiastical obedience we cannot consistently 
protest. It is a common complaint in all the churches that the need- 
ful bonds of organization and discipline are becoming far too loose to 
be truly efficient. They are secretly disregarded or openly despised. 
That orderly compactness of form, that thorough unity of effort, 
those direct and vigorous movements which can only be secured in 
anybody by the due co-ordination and subordination of the parts, 
are sacrificed to a larger license of the individual. The authority of 
the body ecclesiastic over its members is slighted and contemned. 
And the Presbyterian Church (to speak within the limits of our own 
knowledge) is in danger of drifting into a condition which may be 
described as a state of anarchy tempered by annual mass-meetings. 
It reminds one of the famous inscription on Guilford common: “In 
this place every one shall do as he pleases. If he won't he shall be 
made to.” In view of these facts, it may be asked whether a clear 
exposition of the Form of Government, chapter xv., section xii., is not 
devoutly to be wished for. 
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Against the vow of poverty we can hardly urge any very strenuous 
objections. For the besetting sin of our age and city is undoubtedly 
the love of money; and not even the clergy are entirely raised above 
the possibility of temptation in this respect. If a man says, “I feel 
that I am in peculiar danger of yielding to an abuse of wine; I am so 
situated that even the suspicion of this would utterly destroy my 
usefulness; I wish to take a pledge of total abstinence,”—we say, 
lawful and right! If a man says, “I feel that I am in danger of 
caring too much for money; I am so placed that, the moment I do 
this, I shall forsake my work; and even to be suspected of it would 
make me an object of envy and hatred to the poor, who really care 
more for money than the rich; I will put all this out of question 
by a vow of poverty,”—why should we not say, right and lawful? If 
Christians could give away everything in the first century, why not 
in the nineteenth ? 

But with the vow of celibacy the real difficulty begins. For 
here we touch the most sacred of human relations. Undoubtedly 
marriage may be abused. And undoubtedly the abuse of it, as of 
every other good thing, is sin. But we cannot say that an excessive 
tendency to marriage is one of the besetting sins of the youth of the 
present day. The tendency is rather in the other direction. The 
gilded young men avow a preference for a life of single luxury. Ux- 
oriousness is extremely unfashionable. It is rare, nowadays, to find a 
man who is “ too much married.” 

It needs, therefore, that we should teach, seriously and earnestly, 
that marriage is an holy estate, instituted of God in the time of man’s 
innocency, sanctioned by our Lord at Cana of Galilee, and made the 
symbol of the mystical union of Christ and his Church. 

There is no higher condition in this world than that of the true 


man joined to the true woman by an indissoluble and vital bond 
wherein 
‘* Each fulfils 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will they grow, 
The single, pure and perfect animal, 


The two-celled heart, beating with one full stroke— 
Life.”* 


But may not a man lawfully renounce this high privilege and these 
pure joys, for reasons which seem to him good and sufficient? Un- 
doubtedly; and so long as he keeps them to himself, no inquisitive 
bench of elders or vestrymen, no self-appointed committee of female 





* The Princess; Alfred Tennyson. London, 1848; p. 16r. 
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matchmakers, has the right to ask him why. But when he an- 
nounces the reason, then it becomes public property, and the wisdom 
of it is at once open to question. 

These young men of the Order of the Holy Cross say: “ Marriage 
would greatly hinder us in our peculiar work. We are willing to en- 
dure hardships and perils and revolting circuinstances which we could 
not bear to ask a tender and delicately nurtured woman to endure. 
The care of a wife and a family would inevitably distract our minds 
from that complete and strenuous devotion to our work which is nec- 
essary for success. St. Paul says: ‘He that is married careth for 
the things of this world, how he may please his wife. He that is 
unmarried careth for the things that b« long to the Lord, how he may 
please the Lord.’* We think that it is needful for us to renounce 
all thoughts of marriage in order that we may give ourselves entirely 
to our hard task.” 

Thus they argue; and there is much truth in what they say. But 
we may answer that men have no monopoly of devotion. It is certain 
that tender women are no less willing to endure trials and to renounce 
comforts. Indeed they show a capacity for patient suffering and self- 


sacrifice which is altogether super-masculine and angelic. Even at 


this day, women of the gentlest birth and breeding are spending 
their sweet lives in the midst of the darkest and foulest haunts of vice 


and misery, laboring to help and save those for whom Christ died. 
Would not such a woman be an helpmeet for the man consecrated 
to work among the poor and outcast? Would not her companion- 
ship be a strength and a support to him? Could he not do his work 
a thousand times better with her aid? 

And to this they reply: ‘“ Perhaps; if we could find her. But then 
the children,—would you be willing to have your little ones grow up 
in such a place?” We stammer; we are silent; we hardly dare to 
answer, for the question is a hard one. Everything for Christ? Yes; 
but would we be willing ? 

Let us turn the conversation a little. These vows of celibacy are 
inseparably connected with monastic institutions. Have they not 
always been disastrous failures? Have not the monks of every age, 
from the days of Paul the Hermit and Pachomius down to the days of 
the monasteries on the banks of the St. Lawrence, been corrupt 
nuisances? Are you not bringing back into the bosom of the Prot- 
estant Church a source of evil that it once cost her rivers of blood 
and untold sufferings to get rid of ? 


*x Cor. vii. 32, 33. 


20 
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To this they reply, “No! Almost every nation of Europe owes 
its first reception of the Gospel to celibate missionaries. Monks kept 
learning and religion and charity alive through the dark ages. There 
was mixed good and evil in the system. We have discarded the 
evil. We would restorethe good. We are founding not a monastery, 
but a working order. Observe the difference.” 

Certainly we will observe it,—if we can see it. In fact, we will ob- 
serve it very carefully indeed, for we begin to detect a flavor which 
is not unfamiliar. We will examine the letter of these vows some- 
what more closely. 

(3) The moment we read them critically we can see, third, that in 
the very heart of them, without rhyme or reason in the purpose for 
which this order is established, without any conceivable connection 
with the good grounds on which it has been defended, altogether 
gratuitously and superfluously, a most pestilent old heresy is em- 
bedded. Mark the second of these vows: 

Quoth the Bishop: Will you diligently serve God for the remainder of your life ina 
virgin state, striving to follow the example of perfect purity of our virgin Lord in all 


your thoughts, words, and deeds, as the vow of religious chastity demands? 
Answereth the Novice: I will, the Lord being my help. 


Here is the snake’s head. Here is the 


‘* Monster of so frightful mien, 

‘* As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 
Drag him out to the light, and let us look at him. Observe the 
foolish, unfounded intimation that our Lord Christ remained unmar- 
ried in order to set us an example of the virgin state; the self- 
righteous assumption that those who do not marry are therefore more 
like Him ; the degrading assertion that chastity * means celibacy, and 
the necessary inference that married love is unchaste. ’Tis the miser- 
able old Essenic, Therapeutic, Montanist, Manichzean, Ascetic, 
Monastic falsehood come back again to revisit the pale glimpses of 


the moon; 
‘* With eyes downcast as it were meek ”; 


feeding upon itself; torturing the flesh ; virtually denying the Incar- 
nation; defiling the sanctities of home; cutting the world intwo with 


* It has been suggested, in defence of this vow, that the common and classic usage of the word 
clfastity is limited to the unmarried state, and therefore that the language here employed cannot 
be interpreted as a slur upon matrimony. This defence might avail if it were true, but, in fact, 
the word chaste is used by the highest authority to apply to the married state. [‘* Caste matres,” 
Virgil, A., 8,665. ‘‘ Caste Marite,” Ovid, F., 2,139. ‘*The young women to love their hus- 
bands, to be discreet, chaste,” Titus ii. 5. Milton, Par. Lost, IV., 461. Tennyson, Godiva, 53, 
‘*So she rode forth, clothed on with Chastity.” Jeremy Taylor: ‘‘ Chaste marriages are honorable 
and pleasing to God.”] This miserable little vow sets itself right across the current of human in- 
stinct, as expressed in the stream of human speech. 
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its deadly dualism, and sive half of it over to the Devil without 
revoke; trampling upon the holiest affections; forsaking the most 
hallowed ties; and in the end, at its best, producing a type of 
piety which is as far from the true ideal as Abelard is from Christ, as 
Purgatory is from Paradise. 

This is not the renunciation of a lawful privilege in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice ; it is the denunciation of a sacred ordinance in the spirit 
of self-righteousness. It is the setting up of a false, unscriptural, in- 
human standard of piety. It is the filthy cave of the hermit, the 
proud pillar of St. Simon Stylites, the gashed and wounded body of 
the Indian Fakir. It is the superstitious offering of a mutilated 
humanity on the cruel altar of an unfatherly Divinity, the darkening 
of the sun at noonday, the casting of the Devil’s incense into the fire 
on the hearth, the degradation of the home to the level of the licensed 
brothel. 

These be strong words. Are they not too strong, too violent ? 
Are we to suppose that those who are connected with this Order of 
the Holy Cross, either as actively engaged in it, or as passively 
sanctioning it, have any such thoughts in mind as those which we 
have been execrating ? 

No,—not for a moment,—not even the faintest adumbration of 
them. They would disavow and reject such doctrines with scorn. 
Nevertheless, here is the snake’s head; and, unless it is cut off, the 
tail “ must follow as the night the day.” “ Chastity is Celibacy.” The 
wonder is that they did not see it. The wonder is that this poison- 
ous word could ever have slipped past those keen eyes that watch so 
wisely and so diligently over the welfare of the church. Were they 
blinded by love and sympathy? Were these earnest young men 
(whose devotion we honor, whose unselfishness we covet) so fired 
with zeal, so swept away with eagerness for their work, that they did 
not stop to think of the hideous blot they were casting on their 
own escutcheon, the dishonor they were putting upon the parental 
love which bore and nourished them, by the utterance of this foolish, 
hateful word ? 

Hear what St. Paul says, brethren of the Holy Cross! “ Marriage 
is honorable in all, and the bed undefiled.”* Or, if you had rather 
listen to an uninspired father, hear what Clement of Alexandria says:t 


‘Yes, the Christian marries if he is so commanded by the Word; have not the 
apostles set us the example? The true man does not show his strength in a lonely 





* Heb. xiii. 4. 


+Clement, Strom. VII. 12, Quoted by DePressensé, ‘‘Early Years of Christianity, Life and 
Practice,” etc., p. 482. 
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life. He is truly heroic who, in marriage, and in the duties of a family, and the care 
of a home, rises above mere pleasure and pain, abides closely united to God by love, 
arming himself against all the temptation that may come to him through wife and 
children, servants and goods. The celibate escapes the most difficult of ordeals ; he is 
occupied only with himself ; hence his great inferiority to the man who, instead of be- 
ing absorbed wholly in seeking his own salvation, can devote himself also to the 
good of his house. The father of a family gives us some faint image of the Providence 
on which all things depend.” 


Lay these words well to heart. Go on with your noble work, and 
would God there were more to emulate your devotion. Remain 
poor and unmarried, if it seems that by this sacrifice of yourselves 
you can do more good for others. But come back quickly before 
God and the Church, and recant this miserable, heretical, pernicious, 
inhuman vow which identifies chastity with celibacy. 


HENRY J. VAN DYKE, JR. 


New York City. 





VI. 
THE IDEALISM OF BISHOP BERKELEY. 


HE twelfth day of last March was the two hundredth anniversary 
of Berkeley’s birth. It is creditable to our own time that his 
philosophy has been more fully appreciated during the present half of 
this century than ever before. It is unhappily true, however, that there 
are still many people who so far fail to comprehend his theory as to 
endorse the sturdy and impatient petztio principit of Dr. Johnson; that 
there are those who think as favorably of the Bishop’s belief in the 
virtues of tar-water as of his defence of Idealism; who will even ad- 
mit that there is a substantial foundation for Byron’s witty lines: 


‘*When Bishop Berkeley said ‘ there was no matter’ 
And proved it—’twas no matter what he said.” 


Complete ignorance of the history of modern philosophy and an 
incapacity to understand the value of scientific analysis are the only 
excuses for so frivolous an attitude. Whether Berkeley’s doctrine be 
true or false, it is certain that he has an important place in the devel- 
opment of English thought, and that his opinions have reappeared in 
different forms, embodied in the systems of men who are ordinarily 
thought to be entirely opposed to the philosophy which he defended. 
Some who have begun with materialism have ended by reproducing 
the doctrines contained in the “ Principles of Human Knowledge,” 
and the University of Edinburgh, which at one time learned philoso- 
phy from Berkeley’s most able opponent, is now favored with the 
teaching of Berkeley’s most sympathetic expounder. 

The life of Bishop Berkeley has been so lately brought to the 
notice of English readers in Professor Fraser’s interesting monograph, 
that it is unnecéssary to review here what has elsewhere been told as 
well. Berkeley’s short residence on American soil and his well-known 
lines prophetic of this country’s destiny have made his name familiar 
to many who have no acquaintance with his philosophy. But the 
clear and graphic style in which he presented his idealism should have 
secured him many readers whether among those who are interested 
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in the study of philosophy or those who do not care for philosophy at 
all. 

It is my purpose here simply to point out as far as possible the 
place which Berkeley occupies in the history of modern thought and 
the relation of his teachings to one or two problems of contemporary 
philosophy. His contributions to philosophical science may be di- 
vided into three classes: 1. His psychological doctrines; 2. His meta- 
physical doctrines; 3. His logical doctrines. These are contained in 
his Essay towards a New Theory of Vision, the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, and in a number of philosophical dialogues. The theo- 
logical aspects of his doctrine are important, but they will command 
our attention only incidentally. 

In order to understand the work of any philosopher it is necessary 
to determine the place occupied by him in the history of thought. 
Berkeley belongs in the series of English thinkers which begins with 
Francis Bacon and which ends with David Hume. The inductive 
method of Bacon was an empirical method. The spirit which he 
breathed into the thought of Great Britain is displayed in the natural- 
ism of Hobbes, but more conspicuously and faithfully in the psychol- 
ogy of Locke. Empiricism is expressed by Berkeley in terms of 
idealism. The scepticism of Hume is a logical result of the empiri- 
cal method. It is not too much to say that, had Locke and Berke- 
ley been faithful to the principles upon which they founded their sys- 
tems, the application of the method set forth in the Movum Organum 
would have hastened the birth of English scepticism. If the method 
of experience be the only true method, then scepticism is the only 
philosophy, and this is equivalent to saying that philosophy as a 
science is impossible. Locke sought to determine the origin of ideas 
and concluded that all ideas are derived from experience through the 
two “ windows of the soul,” sensation and reflection. It is not neces- 
sary to remind the philosophical reader that the ambiguity of the 
term idea in Locke’s writings made a twofold or even threefold inter- 
pretation of his philosophy possible. The logical result of his ex- 
plicit statements and the teaching implied in some parts of his essay 
are different from the explicit statements themselves. We have, 
therefore, the sensualistic interpretation of the French school in the 
eighteenth century, the dualistic and natural realistic interpretation, 
dnd lastly the idealistic interpretation of Berkeley and of those who 
follow Berkeley. There is something to be said in favor of each 
one of these positions. 

The spirit of Locke’s philosophy is without doubt realistic, but his 
use of the word “ Idea” prepared the way for Berkeley. Malebranche, 
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whose doctrine is like that of Berkeley in some respects, was 
led to a species of idealism by the difficulties involved in Descartes’ 
extreme dualism. The separation of mind from matter, of one sub- 
stance from the other, was regarded as rendering the action of one 
upon the other impossible. The representative hypothesis of Male- 
branche is expressed in his conclusion that the soul knows all things 
in God. He proceeds from Matter to the Ideas, from Being to 
Knowledge. Berkeley sets out, however, from the doctrine that the 
soul knows ideas. His system is an attempt to show that we cannot 
go beyond the ideas and find a material world; that the universe of - 
ideas is the universe of being. The hypothesis of material exist- 
ence becomes superfluous. God and finite spirits alone exist; the 
former is the source of ideas, the latter are the recipients of ideas. It 
must not be supposed that Berkeley made his deduction so explicitly 
and directly as this. He must not be thought to have consciously 
proceeded from premises furnished by Locke, but the character of 
his system was undoubtedly affected by the “ Essay on the Human 
Understanding.” 

There was one motive in particular which led Berkeley to state and 
defend idealistic doctrine—a desire to escape from materialism. It is 
true that the full consequences of a materialistic conception of the 
universe were not appreciated in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Neo-Platonic doctrine of the evil inherent in matter 
which had been so extremely presented by the Gnostics and had 
influenced the philosophy of the schoolmen had not altogether disap- 
peared in the time of Berkeley. One celebrated passage in Locke’s 
essay had suggested the possibility of a materialistic explanation of 
the soul’s nature, and as a result of the impetus given by Locke to 
psychological inquiry, we find some writers arguing against the im- 
mortality and immateriality of the soul. Some of the writings of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke and Bishop Butler were directed against these argu- 
ments, and from Berkeley’s own statements it is plain that he had a 
theological as well as a philosophical end in view when he defended 
the proposition that matter does not exist. The affirmation of the 
truth of materialism necessitates, of course, a belief in atheism, or 
rather, a denial of theism. If we supply the absence of God by 
affirming the existence of fate or necessity, then the contrary view 
will be in harmony with the principles of Berkeley. Whatever may 
have been the motives which influenced him in the formation of his 
Opinions, it is quite certain that his writings present to us a system 
of philosophy which is a connecting link between the thought of 
Locke and of Hume. It is certain, at all events, that his system may 
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be best understood if regarded as logically deduced from the princi- 
ples of Locke ; that Cousin was wrong when he represented Condillac 
as a legitimate successor of Locke; that the French interpretation of 
the “ Essay on Human Understanding” was a misinterpretation, for 
Berkeley’s idealistic doctrine is only a resting-place for empiricism 
on its way to scepticism. It need not be added that as a result of 
this development, modern philosophy was revolutionized and entered 
on a new career. 

That Berkeley was no mere theorist is shown by his “ Essay towards 
a New Theory of Vision.” This work has been described by an 
American writer* as presenting “perhaps the only fruitful and im- 
portant truth in Psychology which we may fairly claim to have been 
first discovered in these modern times.” This rather extravagant 
statement points to that which must not be underestimated—the im- 
portance of Berkeley’s analysis of the knowledge obtained originally 
by the sense of sight. 

One of the main conclusions drawn is that distance cannot be 
known by the “ original perception” through the sense of sight. This 
conclusion is reached after an examination of the nature of the sense 
itself, and not by experiment on persons born blind. The validity of 
Berkeley’s deductions has been proved by subsequent inductions, and 
there are few men of science at the present time who would venture 
to dispute the proposition stated above. Berkeley refuses, for ex- 
ample, to accept the crude theory of some optical writers that “ when 
an object is placed at so near a distance as that the interval between 
the eyes bears any sensible proportion to it, . . . . the two optic axes 
(the fancy that we see only with one eye at a time being exploded) 
concurring at the odject do there make an angle, by means of which 
the object is perceived to be nearer or farther off.”+ This is only one 
of a number of theories set aside by him which, in the present state 
of science, are to be enumerated only as curiosities. He shows very 
clearly that the rays of light (to put the doctrine very crudely) affect 
the eye perpendicularly, not horizontally: it is the end of a line, not 
its length, which appears to the sense of sight. He shows that what 
was supposed by some to be given directly by sight alone, is in reality 
the result of experience—of the comparison of one set of sensations 
with another set. The knowledge derived originally in the act of 
vision is a knowledge of color. Depth or the third dimension is not 
given, except by the sense of touch or by comparison of tactual and 
visible impressions. Confusion has been caused with reference to this 
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view, by the misleading terminology of some modern psychologists. 
We are sometimes taught that there are two kinds of perceptions, 
original and acquired. There is no act of knowledge which may be 
properly called an “acquired perception.” Perceptions, if they are 
to be distinguished from acts of judgment or inference, are always 
original. When a colored surface is perceived, its distance is not de- 
termined by the sense of sight alone, but by inference from the per- 
ception of the color. Our idea of the distance is not a perception, 
original or “ acquired,” but an inference. We do not perceive a sail 
a great way off on the ocean, nor a light a great way off in the night ; 
we judge that the sail or the light is a great way off, because there is 
a perception of a small white surface or of a small luminous surface, 
or because that of which we are sensible is confused, or because the 
eyes are “strained” in the act of vision, or because objects at a 
known distance intervene between the given objects and ourselves, or 
finally, because we have had former experience of such sensations, 
and are able to draw correct inferences as to their meaning. 

Sight no more gives us an idea of distance than it gives us the 
meaning of words. The colored surface, the picture which meets the 
eye, is only a language, a system of signs which the understanding 
must interpret. The doctrine which Berkeley stated and defended 
may be shown to be true without recourse to Physiology or to Optics. 
The subjective method and moderately careful observation of what is 
seen, are sufficient for its defence. A fire balloon on a dark night is 
sometimes mistaken for a distant star, and the distance from the 
earth of the heavenly bodies themselves cannot be determined by the 
sense of sight. John Stuart Mill, in his essay on Berkeley’s Theory, 
complains of the confusion in terminology to which we have just 
alluded. “ The word [perception] seems made on purpose to confuse 
the distinction between what the eye tells us directly and what it 
teaches by way of inference.”* Physiologists in our own day are 
unanimous in their agreement with Berkeley’s conclusion. Psycholo- 
gists have quite as good reason for unanimity as to that doctrine. 
There are still a few, however, who will not interpret the facts of 
experience in the same light. Some attack Berkeley from the experi- 
mental point of view by casting doubt on the accounts of certain 
cases, like that recorded by Dr. Cheselden, cases of persons born blind 
who have been operated on successfully. The objectors overlook 
the fact that such clinical demonstrations, whether trustworthy or 
not, are not needed for establishing the truth of Berkeley’s doctrine. 


* ‘Dissertations and Discussions,” II., 169. 
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Some have gone so far as to maintain that the observation of the 
lower animals invalidates the conclusion which we have just drawn. 
It is held, for example, that the ability of lately-hatched chicks to 
run about without inconvenience or accident, avoiding obstacles, 
shows that there is a perception of distance without experience and 
inference. Such writers, if they were logical, might prove to their 
own satisfaction that the instinctive ability of newly-foaled colts or 
newly-hatched chicks was a measure for the ability of newly-born 
babes. If the chick, on coming out of the shell, can run in and out 
between the bars of the coop with a proper estimate of distance, why 
should not the unexperienced human being equal the chick in his 
estimate of surrounding objects? One may even ask, why should not 
the infant be able to walk from the cradle to the dinner-table before 
its eyes are fairly open? 

To regard the doctrine just noticed as the only result or even as 
the chief result of Berkeley’s “ Essay,” would be to confine attention 
to a very narrow horizon. The more comprehensive idea advanced 
by him is that of the independence of the various senses, gud senses. 
According to him, the ideas obtained by means of the various senses 
have nothing in common. The word extension, which we apply to 
the colored surface, is in meaning altogether unlike the word exten- 
sion applied to the resisting surface. One is gained by sight, the 
other by touch. The roundness of the orange is said to be known 
by both sight and touch, but roundness is equivocal. That we call 
the two sensations by a common name does not show that they are 
identical or even similar, but only that one idea is put for another. 
We do not hear a bell, nor do we see the bell give forth a sound. A 
hot fire is not seen, nor is a bright flame felt. The odor of the rose 
and the color of the rose are as distinct, regarded as sensations, as the 
color of ebony and of ivory. 

“ Sitting in my study, I hear a coach drive along the street ; I look 
through the casement and see it: I walk out and enter into it; thus 
common speech would incline one to think I heard, saw, and touched 
the same thing, to wit, the coach. It is, nevertheless, certain, the 
ideas intromitted by each sense are widely different and distinct from 
each other; but having been observed constantly to go together, they 
are spoken of as one and the same thing. By the variation of the 
noise I perceive the different distances of the coach, and know that 
it approaches before I look out. Thus, by the ear I perceive dis- 
tance, just after the same manner as I do by the eye.” * The con- 
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clusion that must be drawn then is this, that an analysis of the pro- 
cess, by means of which ideas are put for each other, reveals the fact 
that there is nothing in the knowledge obtained by sensation to lead 
us to believe that the phenomena of sight and of touch have any ob- 
jective relation to one another, and we are thus brought to the con- 
sideration of Berkeley’s metaphysical doctrine. 

The treatise, “Of the Principles of Human Knowledge,” is prob- 
ably the most entertaining metaphysical work in the English lan- 
guage, and many men who turn away disgusted from ordinary pres- 
entations of philosophical doctrines, have read it with amusement if 
not with satisfaction. Like most English thinkers, Berkeley founds 
his Metaphysics on his Psychology. His theory of knowledge is 
simpler than that of Locke, and in this respect he resembles Locke’s 
partial follower, the French philosopher, Condillac. The latter re- 
garded sensation as the only source of knowledge, maintaining that 
the “ideas of reflection” were merely persistent, or “ transformed 
sensations.” The result of this theory was not only realism ; Con- 
dillac was to a great extent responsible forthe French materialism of 
the eighteenth century. Voltaire, Condillac, and one may add most 
of the-continental critics, failed altogether to comprehend the real 
doctrine of Locke. Berkeley, on the contrary, set out with the prop- 
osition that “ ideas” are the only objects of knowledge. If such be 
the case, one is warranted in inquiring whether there is any reality 
corresponding to the ideas, for ideas are necessarily subjective phe- 
nomena, and must either refer or not refer us to an independent ob- 
jective world. According to Berkeley, there is no such objective 
reality. The ideas exist within, not without the mind, and there is 
no idea where there is no mind to which the idea belongs. There 
would be no color without sensibility, and no sensibility without 
mind. If it be said that there is still a motion of the ether, even if 
there be no optic nerve to be affected, it must be said that the un- 
dulation or motion is itself an idea which has no meaning unless it be 
expressed in terms of sensation. 

“ The table I write on, I say exists, that is, I see and feel it, and if 
I were out of my study, I should say it existed, meaning thereby 
that if I was in my study I might perceive it, or that some other spirit 
actually does perceive it. There was an odor, that is, it was smelled ; 
there was a sound, that is to say, it was heard; a color or figure, and 
it was perceived by sight or touch. That is all that I can understand 
by these and the like expressions. For, as to what is said of the 
absolute existence of unthinking beings, without any relation to their 
being perceived, that seems perfectly unintelligible. Their esse is 
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percipt. Nor is it possible they should have any existence out of the 
minds or thinking beings which perceive them.”* The principle 
stated in this passage is more fully developed in his criticism’ of 
Locke’s distinction between the primary and secondary qualities of 
matter. And in his own discussion of the doctrine of Sudstance, he 
does not distinguish the primary from the secondary qualities of 
matter. Locke had included under the former extension, figure, 
solidity, and other “invariable conditions of sensation”; under the 
latter, color, sound, taste, and other “variable conditions of sensa- 
tion.”” Berkeley denies that the primary qualities have more objective 
reality than the secondary qualities. All are alike zdeas which de- 
pend for their existence on a perceiving mind. They are real only 
in so far as they are perceived. If we admit the principle that the 
mind knows only ideas, then all ideas are equally real. We can 
never escape from the circle by which we are surrounded, for an idea 
is like nothing but an idea. There is no world of being except the 
world of knowledge; the world of knowledge is a world of ideas ; the 
ideas are not material, they are affections of “finite spirits.” If we 
inquire with reference to a quality known, for example, by the sense 
of sight, as to what object it belongs, of what ¢hzug it is the quality, 
we can only give an answer in terms of some other sense or senses. 
The inquiry is idle, for we know nothing except ideas. This con- 
clusion is made more decided by Berkeley’s doctrine of substance. 
He denies that there is any material substance. The philosophers on 
the Continent, from Descartes to Leibnitz, had made the doctrine of 
substance the foundation of their systems. The Cartesian theory is 
based on extreme dualism, and Malebranche’s apparent departure 
from it is only an effect of that radical doctrine. The monism of 
Spinoza and the dynamic theory of Leibnitz determined the develop- 
ment of their respective systems. The philosophy of Great Britain 
displays no suchtendency. The problem before it was, not that of 
substance, but of the origin of ideas. English thought has a psycho- 
logical foundation. In the case of Berkeley, it is plain, that if all 
knowledge is a knowledge of ideas, then if substance is anything 
knowable, it must be an idea or a collection of ideas. According to 
Berkeley, substance is only a combination or collocaticn of ideas. 
Thg substance of the apple consists, for example, in the combination 
of its odor, taste, flavor, shape, and other qualities. Berkeley would 
have repudiated the doctrine that a material noumenon lies beyond 
the phenomenal world, for the only known world is that of zdeas. 


*“ Principles of Human Knowledge,” III. 
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This theory has often been either altogether misunderstood or else 
misstated. To deny the existence of matter is not to affirm that 
the world is a mere phantom like the Not-Being of the Eleatic School. 
It does not imply that all the objects that crowd in upon our minds 
through the senses are merely products of a disordered imagination. 
“Tdeas imprinted on the senses are real things, or do really exist ; 
this we do not deny, but we deny that they can subsist without the 
minds which perceive them, or that they are resemblances of any 
archetypes existing without the mind; since the very being of a sen- 
sation or idea consists in its being perceived, and an idea can be like 
nothing but an idea.” * 

It must be considered that prejudice is apt to arise against Berke- 
ley’s doctrine, by reason of the exaggerated importance attached to 
knowledge derived from the sense of active touch, the “ muscular 
sense.” The sense of touch is extremely important on account of its 
presence—if we may so express it—at every point of the periphery, 
and because the sensations of resistance seem to indicate some extra- 
organic being independent of the mind. The varied panorama pre- 
sented by the sense of sight acquires a certain stability and endurance 
from its association in the orderof Nature with a constant background 
of tactual sensations. Our language illustrates this from the fact that 
the adjectives “tangible” and “real” are so often interchangeable. 
If the nerve endings on the surface of the skin were susceptible of au- 
ditory instead of tactual impressions, the background of our world of 
vision would doubtless be a world of sound. The real world to the 
dog as he follows a “hot” scent is a world of smell. The final cause 
of his nerves of touch is utility in acting rather than utility in know- 
ing. But “resistance” as an idea has no more reality than color or 
sound. The mysterious sounds and sights which harass the insane 
are real to the insane and can only have their unreality demonstrated 
by reference to the senses of the sane. It is at this point, however, 
that the doctrine of Berkeley approaches so closely that of the Associa- 
tional school. The unity of the “ manifold” in sensation is accounted 
for in various ways by various philosophers. To some it is the result 
of immediate intuition, to others the result of association, to others it 
is caused by the function performed by the understanding which unites 
the phenomena of “ percepts” in the concept. 

The conclusion thus far reached is that spirit is the only substance ; 
but the mind is not satisfied with this, and seeks to penetrate still 
further. If the ideas are modifications of mind, the question arises, 


*“ Principles of Human Knowledge,” XC. 
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from what source do the ideas come? It has been seen that matter 
is not their source, for there is no matter. According to Berkeley, 
God is the source of all ideas. The “ Author of Nature imprints” 
the ideas on finite spirits of the human race. All that is known comes 
from the action of God. The Infinite Spirit by the exercise of crea- 
tive power gives the world to us. The ideas are the product of his 
intelligence and are sent by the agency of his will. It is the uni- 
formity of his action which causes what we call the uniformity of 
Nature. ‘ But, you will say, hath nature no share in the production of 
natural things, and must they be all ascribed to the immediate 
and sole operation of God? I answer, if by ature is meant only 
the visible serzes of effects, or sensations imprinted on our minds ac- 
cording to certain fixed and general laws; then it is plain, that nature 
taken in this sense cannot produce anything at all. But if by nature . 
is meant some being distinct from God, as well as from the laws of 
nature and things perceived by sense, I must confess that word is to 
me an empty sound, without any intelligible meaning annexed to it.’”* 

Closely connected with Berkeley’s idealistic theory of knowledge is 
his doctrine concerning the notion or concept. Like Locke and like 
Hume he fails to distinguish between the general and the abstract 
concept, but indicates both by the term “abstract idea.”” He denies 
that it is possible to form such an idea. It need hardly be said that 
he is not a Nominalist in the medieval sense of the term, although 
his doctrine of the notion is not unlike that put forth by William of 
Occam at the close of the scholastic period. According to Berkeley, 
our ideas are all ideas of individual things. The opinion “that the 
mind hath a power of framing abstract ideas or notions of things,” 
is said by him to be a source of errors in almost all parts of knowledge. 
He describes in a very unsatisfactory way the manner in which men 
profess to reach the “ abstract idea” and in a well-known and often 
quoted passage remarks: “ Whether others have this wonderful fac- 
ulty of abstracting their ideas, they best can tell; for myself, I find, 
indeed I have a faculty of imagining or representing to myself the 
ideas of those particular things I have perceived and of variously 
compounding and dividing them. I can imagine a man with two 
heads or the upper parts of a man joined to the body of a horse. I 
can consider the hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself abstracted or 
separated from the rest of the body. But then, whatever hand or eye 
I imagine, it must have some particular shape and color. Likewise, 
the idea of man that I frame must be either of a white, or a black, 
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or a tawny, a straight or a crooked, a tall or a low, or a middle-sized 
man.” * These abstract ideas, so-called, are according to him only ex- 
pressions of a collection of ideas and have no distinctive meaning. 
With reference to this doctrine, it may be said, that if for the word 
idea we substitute zmage, then Berkeley’s criticism is entirely well 
founded, but as has often been pointed out, the image is not the 
same as the concept (Begriff). The imagination gives us a pictorial 
representation; the understanding does not frame an abstract ora 
general image. If general concepts cannot be formed, general prop- 
ositions are absurd. Berkeley notices this objection, but his defence 
is extremely weak. 

“But here it will be demanded, how we can know any proposition 
to be true of all particular triangles, except we have first seen it 
demonstrated of the abstract idea of a triangle which equally agrees 
to all For example, having demonstrated that the three 
angles of an isosceles rectangular triangle are equal to two right ones, 
I cannot therefore conclude this affection agrees to all other triangles 
which have neither a right angle nor two equal sides. It seems, 
therefore, that to be certain this proposition is universally true, we 
must either make a particular demonstration for every particular 
triangle which is impossible, or, once for all, demonstrate it of the 
abstract idea of a triangle, in which all the particulars do indifferently 
partake, and by which they are all equally represented. To which I 
answer, that though the idea I have in view, whilst I make the demon- 
stration, be, for instance, that of an isosceles rectangular triangle, 
whose sides are of a determined length, I may, nevertheless, be cer- 
tain it extends to all other rectilinear triangles of what sort or bigness 
soever. And that because neither the right angle, nor the equality, 
nor determinate length of the sides, is at all concerned in the demon- 
stration.” + The last sentence quoted proves the truth of the doc- 
trine which Berkeley is there opposing. That the special qualities of 
the triangle are not considered in the process described, shows that 
the general concept has been already framed, though he does not 
recognize it. It will also be evident to those familiar with Kant’s 
philosophy, that the important element of the nature of Space is left 
unnoticed. It may be added, that much dispute as to the doctrine 
of the general concept might be avoided, were it more generally ad- 
mitted that in reasoning we almost always use signs of concepts 
instead of the concepts themselves. Words, and what Mr. Spencer 
calls “ symbolic conceptions,” are the redeemable paper currency of 


* “Principles of Human Knowledge,” Intr. x, see also ibid. IX. 
+‘ Principles of Human Knowledge,” Intr. xvi. 
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the mind. Their value depends on the validity of the ideas con- 
tained in the mental treasury. But it is surely wrong to found our 
reasoning ultimately on these poor and inadequate signs, without 
constantly returning to that which they signify. This is not the 
place to review the whole doctrine of the notion, nor to discuss the 
many difficult points connected with its formation. It is enough 
to have suggested the cause of error in Berkeley’s criticism and 
exposition. 

In estimating the value of Berkeley’s philosophy, some men have 
been apt to judge unfavorably of it, without considering whether it is 
true or false, because it has been thought that the result of his Ideal- 
ism is Scepticism or Pantheism. It has already been stated that 
Hume is a logical successor of Berkeley. It should be carefully 
noted that it is not so much the idealism of the latter which led to 
scepticism as his empiricism. If experience is the source of all 
knowledge, and if all knowledge is of ideas, then it is doubtful 
whether the substance of mind can be shown to be more real than 
the substance of matter. It may be true that no ideas have a 
material cause, but whence comes this idea of “ finite spirit”? Berke- 
ley fails to state whether the finite spirits are collections of ideas or 
not. It would even seem to follow from his principles that the 
“ Author of Nature” is himself only a group of ideas. One turns 
instinctively from the “ Principles of Human Knowledge,” to Des- 
cartes’ “ Metaphysical Meditations,” in which the great truth is stated 
and defended, which a man cannot doubt, without giving up belief 
in his own scepticism, that, behind the fact that doubt is possible, 
lies the ultimate fact that there is something which doubts, that 
doubt is thought, that with dudito, cogito is proved,and that neither 
dubito nor cogito can exist without Zgo. But where in an empirical 
philosophy is the Ego to be found? Where in the whole realm of 
experience can any one discern a definite form of this mysterious 
self? A thought, for example, rises into consciousness, and we say 
that with the thought there is an appearance of the self which thinks ; 
but as we strip from the thought phenomenon after phenomenon, 
quality after quality, hoping to find an appearance of the self that 
thinks, we discover no reality of which we may say, “that is myself.” 
The eye knows colors, but cannot see itself except ina mirror. One 
wishes for some mental mirror, so that the subject may for the 
moment become object. We may cut the Gordian knot, and say 
that there is an intuition of self in the act of consciousness, but the 
intuition has no content except a phenomenal content. Self might 
be called X, without our noticing much difference in the ascription 
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to it of the only qualities which are given to it in thought. It is 
easy to find fault with Berkeley and with Hume, but it is difficult to 
explain this fundamental doctrine of all Philosophy which is ex- 
pressed in the two short words / know. Fichte found the position of 
the Ego as a result of the Ego’s own activity (7hathandlung). In 
Berkeley there is no such assumption. If we assume that self exists, 
and yet are obliged to admit that it does not become an immediate 
object of knowledge, then we must show in what way man’s feelings 
and volitions can be regarded as his own. What is the mexus be- 
tween what we call mental phenomena and the Ego which is the 
spectator of the procession of natural events and the chief actor in 
the moral world? 

While the empiricism of Berkeley leads to scepticism, it is not so 
clear that his idealism leads to pantheism. The denial of the ex- 
istence of matter does not imply that the ideas are phenomena of 
God. If that were true, then it might be urged that the existence 
of finite spirits and ideas must in any case involve the truth of Pan- 
theism. We fail altogether to see why any argument which would 
force one to the conclusion that the denial of the existence of matter 
is the affirmation of pantheism, would not be equally cogent if 
applied where dualism was held to be true. It is as easy to con- 
ceive that the creative power of God can call zdeas of color and re- 
sistance into being, as to conceive that the same power can produce 
an independent world of colored and resisting beings. If it be said 
the doctrine that Spirit is the only Substance, involves the doctrine 
that we all are of the Substance of God, then we fail to see why the 
affirmation of the existence of finite spirits, even in relation to a 
material universe, should not warrant the same conclusion. 

The value of Berkeley’s philosophy consists chiefly in his state- 
ment and defence of the great truth that the only way to a true 
theory of being lies through a correct theory of knowledge. Itisthe 
emphatic repetition of this doctrine in the works of Hume and of 
Kant, that has done so much to banish dogmatism from the realm of 
philosophy, and to turn aside the materialism which is always drift- 
ing on the stream of thought. It isa well-known doctrine of modern 
science that the ultimate nature of matter cannot be known. Matter 
can be defined only in terms of sensation ; but without mind, sensa- 
tion is impossible. The so-called external world is that which is 
known by the senses, and if we ask whether the sensible world is ex- 
ternal, we are using tautologous terms. We may form pretentious 
names, such as Matter, Nature, and Force. When asked to explain 
them we come back to the manifold ideas derived from the senses, 
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which are united in the understanding. The world of being to us all 
is the world of knowledge, and nothing more. There are some 
modern philosophers satisfied with explaining the phenomena of 
knowledge, by reference to Force, who might profitably sit for a 
while as disciples at the feet of Protagoras of Abdera, and be con- 
vinced of the futility of their return to the errors of the Pre-Socratic 
age. John Stuart Mill, in defining Matter as a “ permanent possi- 
bility of sensation,” made it necessary that it should be shown how 
sensation was made possible. We cannot assume the existence of 
some objective being, and in this way account for knowledge. The 
problem that is of the highest importance is the same problem as 
that which sent Socrates on his thankless mission through the streets 
of Athens, and filled the Academy and the Lyceum with thoughtful 
men. What is the nature of human knowledge, and what is its value?: 
These questions rise from time to time to the view of those who 
work in the field of philosophy, especially when men go down in 
search after that which lies beneath more superficial problems. 
Berkeley’s solution was in many respects unsatisfactory, partly on 
account of his method, partly on account of the time in which he 
wrote. It must be remembered, however, that in the development 
of modern thought the idealism of Berkeley was not without in- 
fluence on the scepticism of Hume, so that in view of the work 
of Kant and of those who are his disciples, the system of the pious 
Bishop has been of great importance in determining the character 
of philosophy in this century of conflict and of doubt. 

In conclusion, it may be said that in this country the services of 
Berkeley have not been forgotten. On the shore of the wide Pacific 
stands a town which bears his name, and an university which in 
great measure fulfils the prophecy of his poetry. The town and the 
university are evidences that, even in a practical age and in a new 
country, there are eyes which can look above the clearly defined 
forms of material results to the dim but noble outlines which appear 
in the hazy sky of a day that is already past. 


ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 
Columbia College, New York City. 





VII. 


A SHORT DECLARATION OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
BY WAY OF DETESTATION OF THE DOCTRINE THAT GOD 
IS THE AUTHOR OF SIN. 


John Archer was minister of Allhallows, Lombard street, London, from 
which he was suspended, by Archbishop Laud, for nonconformity. He went 
to Holland, and became pastor of the English church at Arnheim. Thomas 
Goodwin was associated with him in the ministry of this church. He was an In- 
dependent, a leader among the Premillenarians and unsound in many other doc- 
trines, His most famous work is Zhe Personal Reign of Christ upon Earth, 
London, 1642, which passed through many editions. In 1645, shortly after 
his death, the following treatise was issued : Comfort for Beleevers about their 
sinnes and troubles, in a treatise shewing that true beleevers, how weake soever 
in faith, should not be opprest, or perplext in heart; By anything whatever 
befalls them ; either in Sinne, or Affiictions. Together with divers other com- 
fortable observations; gathered out of that counsell, given by Christ to his 
Apostles: And in them, to all Beleevers. In John, chap. tv, verses 1, 2, 3, 4. 
By John Archer. This treatise produced great excitement in London, and 
called forth the condemnation of the British Parliament and the Westminster As- 
sembly, as appears from the following tract, which is extremely scarce, and 
which is now republished for the first time from the original in the library of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. - C. A. Briccs. 


A Short Declaration of the Assembly of Divines, by way of Detestation of this 
Abominable and Blasphemous Opinion, that God is, and hath an hand in, and 
is the Author of the Sinfulnesses of his People ; Mentioned in a Book Intituled, 
Comfort for Believers, about their Sins and Troubles. Together with the 
Orders of both Houses of Parliament for the Burning of the said Book by 
the hand of the common Hangman. London: Printed by John Field for 
Ralph Smith, at the Signe of the Bible in Cornhill, neer the Royall Ex- 
change, July 25, 1645. 

Die Sabbathi, r2.° Julii, 1645. 

Complaint being this day made to the Lords in Parliament by the Assembly 
of Divines, That a certain blasphemous and Hereticall Book, Intituled, Com- 
fort for Believers, about their Sins and Troubles, is printed and published, 
being written by John Archer, Mr. of Arts, sometime Preacher at All-Hal- 
lowes Lumbard-street, London, deceased ; which unlesse suppressed, will 
prove very mischievous and Derogatory to this Church and State: Their 
Lordships much abhorring the said Blasphemies, do award and adjudge : 

1, That the said Book shall be burnt by the hand of the Common Hang- 
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man, in the new Pallace Westminster, in the midst of Cheapside, and in the 
middle of Smithfield, in the County of Middlesex, withall convenient speed. 

2. That the Printer shall be found out, who is to declare to this house by 
what Authority, and by whose direction he printed and published the said 
Book. 

3. That all the said Books shall be called in, and no more to be sold, upon 
the Displeasure of this House; And that all such who have any of the said 
Books in their hands, as well private persons as Book-sellers, shall bring them 
unto the Sheriffs of London or one of them, as they will answer the contrary 
at their perils unto this House. 

4. That the Assembly of Divines are desired to draw up a Detestation of 
the said Book, which is publiquely to be read by an Officer at the burning 
thereof ; And that some of the said Assembly be present at the same time. 

Jo: Brown Cleric. 
Parliamentorum. 
Die Lunae, 14. Julii, 1645. 

Ordered by the Commons assembled in Parliament, That a Book Intituled, 
Comfort for Believers about their Sins and Troubles, shall be forthwith pub- 
liquely burnt by the hand of the common Hangman ; Some of them in the 
Pallace-yard, and other some in Cheapside, Smithfield, Pauls Church-yard, 
and the Exchange: And that the Master and Wardens of the Company of 
Stationers, and every other person in whose hands any of them do now re- 
main, do deliver the same to the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, who are 
hereby required to see this Order put in due execution. 

H: Elsynge, Cler. Parl. D. Com. 

Ordered, &c. That the Assembly of Divines do appoint some of their 
Members to be present at the burning of these Books, and to declare to the 
people, the Abominablenesse of it : and if there be cause, to vindicate the Au- 
thor. H: Elsynge, Cler. Parl. D. Com. 

A short Declaration of the Assembly 
Of 
Divines. 
Agreed upon Nemine contradicente. 

Asit hath pleased the Honourable Houses of Parliament, out of their pious 
care for preserving Religion pure, from the leaven of pernicious and Blas- 
phemous Doctrine, to Order the burning of this most scandalous Book ; so 
have they further appointed us to declare the abominablenesse thereof unto 
the people. And we doubt not but every good Christian, as soon as he shall 
hear the scope and contents of it, will, together with us, detest the horrid 
*Blasphemie therein asserted ; and acknowledge the godly zeal, wisdom, and 
justice of Authority, in Commanding it, as an execrable thing to be taken 
away, that it may not remain amongst us, to provoke Gods wrath, and to pro- 
duce such perillous and pernicious fruits, whereby the souls of many may be 
corrupted to their everlasting destruction. 

For whereas, that most vile and Blasphemous Assertion, whereby God is 
avowed to be the Author of sin, hath hitherto by the generall consent of 
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Christian Teachers and writers, both Ancient and Modern, and these as well 
Papists as Protestants, been not disclaimed only, but even detested and ab- 
horred : yet in this book it is, not closely intimated, or occasionally hinted, or 
inconsiderately and through inadvertency stumbled upon, but openly, in ex- 
presse Termes, and in a very foul manner propounded, maintained, and pur- 
posely at large prosecuted, to wit, 

a. That God is, and hath an hand in, and is the Author of the sinfulnesses 
of his people. 

b. That he is the Author, not of those actions alone, in and with which sin 
is, but of the very Pravity, Ataxy, Anomy, Irregularity and sinfulnesse it self 
which is in them. 

c. That God hath more hand in mens sinfulnesse, then they themselves. 

d. That the Creatures sin doth produce the greatest good, either in Gods 
glory, or in the creatures happinesse, as the next cause thereof, and that all 
that good is onely brought about by sin. 

e. That it is as Incongruous and Inconvenient to make God the Author of 
the Afflictions of the creature, as of the sins. 

f. That by sins Believers are as much nurtured and fitted for Heaven as by 
any thing else. 

g. That God fits Believers for service in this world, by leading them into 
sins. 

h. That no course is so full, to remove or prevent sinfull or pernicious 
troubles for sin, as this looking on God the Author of it, and the good which 
he brings about by it; which, because it is rarely done by Believers, 
and indeed hardly known, he therefore professeth to have inlarged himself 
upon it, 


In these and many other like tearms hath he set forth this blasphemous 
Doctrine. 


And further, hee condemneth our Orthodox Writers, for that they have only 
granted, 

i. That God is willing sin should be, and that he permits it, and orders cir- 
cumstances about its production, and over-rules it, and hath an hand in, and 
is the Author of the physicall or morall act, in and with which sin is, saying 
that they have herein erred on the other hand, and made sin more of the 
Creature, and it self, and lesse from God then it is. 

Besides, the main scope of the Book is to perswade men, 

k. Not to be oppressed or perplexed in heart, for any thing whatsoever 
befalls them either in sin or affliction: As if our Saviour when he saith, 
Let not your hearts be troubled (for that is the ground upon which he 
builds) had intended to dehort his Disciples from being troubled for their sins... 

Very great is both the danger and scandall which would from so detesta- 
ble a Position as this arise, if it should be suffered without controule to be 
published and dispersed abroad, especially in such a time as this, when on 
the one hand multitudes make use of the specious name of Liberty for a 
cloak of naughtinesse, and of admitting, and professing many perverse and 
corrupt opinions, exceeding injurious to the Gospel of Christ, and to the 
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power of godlinesse: and on the other hand, many watch for our halting, and 
glory in nothing more against us, then in those advantages which the weak- 
nesse and instability of such as are carried about with every winde of Doc- 
trine, and are not settled and rooted in the truth, doth most unhappily min- 
ister unto them, to the unspeakable prejudice of the Church of Christ, and 
obstructing of that blessed, Reformation, which is by all good men so earnestly 
desired. 

Exceeding dangerous it is unto the souls of men, both as a means to in- 
still into them blasphemous and impure conceits of the majesty of our most 
holy God, as also by working them to a slighting, and disregarding of sin; and 
consequently letting loose the rains to all corrupt and licentious living (for by 
how much the lesse the trouble is after sin committed by so much the greater 
usually is the boldnesse in the Committing of it.) 

And the scandall hence arising is every whit as great, both in regard of the 
offence, which is thereby given unto the Reformed Churches, who in their pub- 
lick Confessions, make Satan, and man himself the only causes or Authors of 
sin, and some of them do in those their Confessions by name damne this 
wicked Position: And also in regard of the great advantage which it giveth to 
our Common adversaries the Papists, who have hitherto only calumniously 
charged the Doctrine of the Reformed Churches with so odious a crime (in 
the mean time confessing that we do in words deny it as well as they them- 
selves) whereas now should this book be tolerated, they might justly insult 
over us, and publish to the world, that now in the Church of England it was 
openly, and impunely maintained, That God is the Author of sin, Then 
which there is not any one point, whereby they labour in their Sermons and 
popular Orations, to cast a greater odium (though most injuriously) upon the 
Reformed Churches, 

And albeit the person mentioned to be the Author of this Book hath been 
of good estimation, for Learning and piety: yet since it hath so deeply wounded 
the honour and truth of God, We ought not at all to be by any such consider- 
ation withheld, from declaring our just detestation of so odious a Book : for 
if any man, yea if an Angel from Heaven Preach any thing contrary to the 
Gospel of Christ, the Apostle is not afraid to pronounce him accursed: And 
indeed it is a very dangerous thing (and so much the more dangerous, by how 
much the more ordinary and usuall) to take up new and corrupt opinions 
upon trust, only on this inducement, a perswasion which we have of the 
sanctity of those persons, who are the Authors of them; for we ought to try 
the spirits whether they be of God, and to search the scriptures, whether the 
things taught us be so or no; and having tried all things, to hold fast that 
which is good, and upon no pretense whatsoever to depart from the form of 
svund words in the Scriptures delivered unto us, or for the reverence or esti- 
mation of any mans person to entertain any such opinions as do in the very 
words of them asperse the honour and holinesse of God, and are by all the 
Churches of Christ rejected. And therefore most justly hath Authority 
appointed execution in this manner to be done upon this Book, 

Henry Robrough,' Scriba. 

July 17, 1645. Adoniram Byfield, Scriba. 





VII. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


HEBREW LEXICOGRAPHY AND ASSYRIOLOGY. 


Dr. FRIEDRICH DELITzscH would make a salutary reformation of the 
Hebrew dictionary, by transferring the leading part in Hebrew lexicography 
from the Arabic to the Assyrian, “which, being more intimately related to 
the Hebrew and possessing a literature three times larger than the Old 
Testament, supplies all the verbal stems which are wanted, showing them in 
living use in numerous instances.” Granting that he may be carried too 
far by the enthusiasm of a specialist, it seems that Hebrew scholars will be 
forced to accept his conclusions, so far as they agree with those “ afforded 
by the language of the O. T. itself by means of the context, parallel pas- 
sages, and the so-called parallelismus membrorum in supplying the want of 
a trustworthy tradition as to the understanding of the sacred text.” In what 
follows, it shall be my endeavor to elucidate some Hebrew words of the O. T. 
by means of the Assyrian, in all cases attempting to give due consideration 
to all the passages in which the words occur. 

Dr. Delitzsch makes the verb 5-5 an instance to show “ the common 
practice of arbitrarily forcing Arabic meanings upon Hebrew words.” 
“Because Arabic ‘nahala’ means ‘to drink,’ the same meaning is ascribed 
to Hebrew 5=5 and the Piel is explained to mean ‘to give to drink, to lead 
to water,’—in general ‘to lead, guide, protect!’” He questions “ whether 
this generally accepted sense of 5p can be entertained any longer. It is 
plainly indicated by the parallelismus membrorum in Ps. xxiii. 2, and by 
the parallel passages 2 Chron. xxxii. 22 and 1 Chron. xxii. 18, that 5¢q5 is a 
synonym of 475% ‘to lie down,’ and py45 ‘to rest,’ which is further confirm- 
ed by the fact that nahalu, nahu, and rabatsu are the equivalents of the same 
ideogram in the old Babylonian bilingual texts,” He therefore translates the 
passages Ps. xxiii. 2, “He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, he 
causes me to rest beside the still waters”; 2 Chron. xxxii. 22, “And the 
Lord gave them rest on every side” (as in x Chron. xxii. 18, not “and 
guided them on every side”); Ex. xv. 13, “Thou in thy strength hast 
placed them in safety in thy holy habitation”; 2 Chron. xxviii. 15, “And 
put all the feeble of them upon asses, and brought them to Jericho”’; 
finally, Gen. xlvii. 17, “And he (Joseph) satisfied them with bread.” In 
Lotz’ “Tiglath Pileser” p. 123, Dr. Delitzsch adds further, that m>more 
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Gen. xxxiii. 14, cannot be more aptly translated than “I will rest” (ich will 
mich lagern, rasten, Aufenthalt nehmen). 

The word 5=5 occurs ten times in the O. T. Let us examine them in 
detail. In Is. xlix. 10 {5x9 is parallel with pyr. The A. V. is, “and 
he that hath mercy on them will lead them, even by the springs of water 
shall he guide them.” The versions have for this last; LXX a@&ez avrovs, 
Vulg. potabit eos, Peshito, “naithe ’enun,” Targ. Jon. paw “he will make 
them to dwell.” 

In Psalm xxxi. 4 we read "5595R3 19Mdm. A. V. “lead me and guide 
me.” LXX odnyneers pe nad diaSpépers ue. Targ. 19 Ae es 
“lead me and nourish me.”’ Syr. “bayyain” console me (this one verb 
for the two in Hebrew). Arab. and Aeth. have the same as the LXX. 

In Ex. xv. 13 the parallelismus membrorum is plainly in favor of the 
meaning “lead,” while the use of the preposition 5x, would favor the same 
sense. For pip) the Vulg. has “dux fuisti”; the LXX have @Snynoas; . 
Syr. “dbhart”; Targ. px 59'5[; Sam. Pent. “nagadhta” (duxisti or indica- 
visti) ; Arab. “wasayyarta,”’ ambulare fecisti. For p55 the same versions 
have respectively “ portasti,” zapexadeoas, “dbhart” (same for both), 
7210 “carry”; “has” have mercy; Arab. “ fasuktahum,” “and thou con- 
duct them.” So that both the versions and the parallelism favor the mean- 
ing “to lead, or carry”; though this is to be remarked, that the root 5-5 
occurs in no one of the Semitic versions as the equivalent of the Hebrew; 
and again, that no two Semitic languages use the same root in the transla- 
tion of this term. 

In Gen. xxxiii. 14 the A. V. has, “I will lead on softly, until that I come 
unto my lord to Seir.” The connection and the most obvious sense are in 
favor of “lead.” This sense is confirmed by most of the versions, though 
two of the most important are against it. The Vulgate has, “et ego sequar 
paulatim vestigia”; the Syriac Peshito “wena ’ehallek rakikayith,”’ and the 
Targum Onkelos p55 YIN WIN} “and I shall go softly”; the Arabic 
waana ’asikuhum,” “and I will lead them.” The LXX, however, have 
EVIGXUG EV TH OO@ naTA GYOAHY THS MopEvoews THS Evavtiov pov; 
and the Samaritan the same, “ ’esobar.” 

In Is. xl. 11 and Is. li. 18 either would give good sense. 5=y59 [59 may 
be “he will lead,” or “he will cause to rest those that are with young”; 
and 975 S57) ‘7 R may be there is none comforting (6 wapexaAG@r) as 
well as there is none to guide her. 

In Is, xl. rr the versions have as follows: LXX wapanaléoer; Vulg. 
portabit; Pesh. “mtharse,” “he nourishes”; Targ. Jon. 49579 M223 
“Jeniter ducit.” 

In Is. li. 18, LXX 6 tapanad@v; Vulg. “qui sustentet”; Pesh. “dam- 
bayy4,” “who will console”; Targ. Jon. (> pM)". 

In 2 Chron. xxxii. 22 we have 97599% O59". From the fact that this 
is a parallel with r Chron. xxii. 18 9°99% 0D5 m°2m1, Delitzsch argues 
that we should translate this also, “and he gave them rest on every side.” 
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Besides the parallelism, his view is supported by the LXX, who read, xai 
uatéemaveeVv AVTOLS KUUAOSEY ; and the Vulgate “ et praestitit eis quietem 
per circuitum.” The Syriac Peshito omits the translation of the word al- 
together, and connects 99430)9 with yy435, “wafrak . . . . w’men ida d’kul 
ba lay t’himeh,” “and saved him from the hand of all his neighbors.” The 
Arabic version in Walton’s Polyglott follows its Syriac original. 

In Psalm xxiii. 2 the parallelism is evidently in favor of “rest.” This is 
probably supported by the LXX, &&éSpeype, and its Aethiopic version 
(hasanani) me nutrivit. This is the sense also of the Arabic version 
“*ansha ni.” The Targum reads 15535, and the Syriac Pesh. “ dabbarn,” 
“duxit me.” 

In Gen. xlvii. 17 the LXX have eSéS peer again ; the Vulgate, sustenta- 
vit; the Pesh. “w’'tarsi,” “and he nourished”; Targ. Onk. WIT 5 and 
Sam. Pent. JIITON, * ‘and he sustained”; Arabic “ wagaza’hum,” “and he 
satisfied them.” 

In 2 Chron. xxviii. 15 the A. V. reads: “and carried all the feeble of 
them upon asses”; Del. “and put all.” Neither the Syriac nor the Arabic 
versions has the translation of this. The Vulg. has “ imposuerunt eos 
jumentis”; the LXX have xaz avrehaBovro nat év vro2vyios mavTos 
daGevoivros. 

From the above, it appears that 2 Chron. xxxii. 22, Gen. xlvii. 17, and Ps. 
xxiii. 2 favor the meaning “to rest”; that in Ex. xv. 13, Is. xlix. 10, and 
Ps. xxxi. 4, and Gen. xxxiii. 4 the parallelism and the versions favor “to 
lead”; and that in 2 Chron. xxviii. 15, Is. xl. 11, and Is, li. 18, either might 
equally well be the meaning. It might also be remarked that either root 
might equally well lie at the basis of 2273 and 359, after the analogy in 
the one case of 49‘3¥9 and in the other yan. 

We suggest that there may here be two roots. The comparison of the 
cognate Semitic dialects demonstates clearly, that certain roots—as 959 “ 
mix” and 459 “to enter,” py “to answer” and pyy “ to afflict,” which 
in spelling had come to be one in Hebrew, were originally distinct (cf. host 
in English, from three different derivations, “hostis,” “ hospes,” and “ hostia.”) 
May it not be so with 5-45? May we not have 575 “to rest "=the Assyrian 
“nahalu” and Spy “‘ to lead "Arabic “nahala,” modern Hebrew 55 “ to 
lead” —Hiph. “to be a guide”? 

In regard to the nouns 43x and pf I¥5x, Delitzsch commends the ninth 
edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew dictionary for adopting the rendering “ under 
the slope of Pisgah” in the passages of Deut., but censures it for translating 
Num. xxi. 15 “ by the pouring fourth of the brooks” (Ergiessung der Bache). 
We think that Dr. Delitzsch is right in making sy) mean the same as 
the Assyrian isdu (=isidu, as asbu for asibu), which is well known in the 
meaning “base,” “slope” (e. g. isid kussi sarruti, base of the royal throne), 
vd. Lotz, Die Insch. Tiglathpileser’s I., p. 186. But we think that he, as 
well as Lotz, is wrong in making isdu identical with the Hebrew 4yH x, 
This is a segholate noun, the same as the Syriac “’eshed,” and the modern 
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Hebrew “4x effusion, watershed (Ergiessung). The Syriac noun is evi- 
dently from “’eshad,” fudit, effudit. We have then either two roots, from 
one of which comes {yWyy and from the other FAR (cf. Chal. yx to cast 
away; 2, to pour); or with Gesenius we can take the latter as derived from 
the root “to pour,” as “ safhon, radix montis,” from safaha, “to pour.” 

The Assyrian settles the meaning of pyy in Is. xiii. 21. The LXX trans- 
lated this by myou; the Syriac by “b'nath kala”; Vulgate, dracones ; 
others by “owls” or Uhus or howling beasts. According to Lenormant in 
the Trans. B. A. S. vi. 404, this is in Assyrian “hyena.” Hence, “their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures” should be “ full of hyenas.” 

In Hosea xiii. 15 [°77N is generally translated “brethren.” ‘The oldest 
exegetes, led, as Fiirst puts it, by the proximity of 15m, translated it 
“meadows.” Could any light be thrown on this passage by the Assyrian 
ahu, side, bank, coast? Vd. Lotz’ Tig. Pil. iv. 50 et al. and K. A. T. p. 201. 
In the latter place we bave “ ahat tamti,” coasts of the sea. 

In Job. vi. 17 we have the verb 57 which the LXX translate by Taxei- 
oa. Dillmaun makes ita related form of 4 >:y to burn, singe (as in Ez. 
xxi. 3 and Prov. xvi. 27) and translates the passage “ wenn sie versengt von 
der Gluth getroffen werden, sind sie vernichtet.” Others, as J. D. Michaelis, 
make it the same as the Syriac “z’rabh,” “to compress, restrain, oppress.” 
Others, as Gesenius and Fiirst, think it to be the same as the Arabic 
“zariba.” Chal. 957 to flow away. In Vol. viii. p..171 of the Trans. 
S. B. A. we meet the word tsarapu in the sense of “to color.” Cf. Lotz’ 


Tig. Pil p. 140, where he brings up examples to show that houses, wool, 
feathers, etc., were colored, the word used being tsarapu. Nouns in the 
cognate languages, which are probably derived from the same original 


so et 


root, are “tsaryifa,” “purple color”; “zirb,” rosa indica; “zirbab,” the 
name of a bird whose cognomen is “ abu zarik,” having a czrulean color ; 
“‘zirbiy,” the name of a plant having a reddish color; and the Aethiopic 
zarbit, “ tapetum.” 

If we translate 459572 in verse 17 by “color” we have a continuation of 
the thought expressed by pipn in verse 16, and may translate the three 
verses beginning with verse 15 ; “ My brethren have dealt treacherously as 
a brook, as a stream of brooks, they pass away ; 16, which are blackish be- 
cause of the ice; upon which the snow (falling) hides itself; 17, when they 
are colored they vanish; when it is hot they are consumed, dried up from 
out of their place.” 

The root 43) with the various words which are presumably derived 
from such a root, has given lexicographers a great amount of trouble. 
Prof. Schrader states in K. A. T., p. 10, that “supa” occurs in several 
places in the syllabaries, as a synonym of “ atsf,” “ to go out."* We meet 

* Prof. Dr. Eberhard Schrader in his lecture in the winter semester of 82-83 made ‘‘supu” to 
be a perfect schaphel from 95)" (or m5" (?)) ‘in der Erscheinung treten.” May there not be 


two verbs in Assyrian, corresponding to the Hebrew *[5)0 and 95)", which, according to both 
First and Gesenius have both the root meaning “to shine.” (cf. “ sifa’t ” ‘‘ eminence,” and sifa‘t” 
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this verb in Job xxxiii. 21, which reads in the English version : “His bones 
that were not seen to stick out.” The LXX have awodel&n ta oora 
avrov xeva. The Hebrew is 325 xd PHA 7H, and the Targum 
qyanhs 8d “Wana PES: 

The lexicographers and commentators (some of whom prefer the reading, 
“pti, which does not materially alter the sense of the passage, nor in any 
wise affect the derivation) universally, so far as I have seen, make the root 
mean, like the Syriac “ sh’fa,”” and the Chaldee "yj “ to be bald.” Furst in 
his Lexicon gives us three roots. pj, the first in the sense of seize and 
receive (capere and recipere) he gives as the root of MEDS “ quiver,” 2. ¢., 
Behilter, holder ; the second, with the sense of (miscere and coacervare) 
“mix” or “heap together,” he gives as the root of tx “dung heap,” 
while in a secondary or metaphorical sense (iibertragen) he makes it mean 
“thicken” “sich verdichten,” in order to supply a root for p4pyw “ the 
cheese,” of 2 Sam. xvii. 29. As the meaning of the third ppx he gives 
“bald, of mountains,” “even, level of plains,” and in a transferred sense of 
bones, “naked” or “laid bare”; and still further, metaphorically, “to be 
of even temper,” hence “to be quiet, restful.” In support of the meaning 
“to be naked” he instances the Syriac and Chaldee sh’fa, ~py and the 
Arabic safa, “to be naked” (although the latter has premia, sad, and I have 
sought in vain in my Arabic dictionary for any such meaning as he gives). 
In addition to the above, Sa’adja, Kimchi and Gesenius in his Lexicon ex- 
plain qbyz by the Chaldee wp to “rub” or “bruise” or “file”; Gesenius, 
in his Thesaurus, dwells upon the Syriac shappi, “to purify,” and the 
Arabic safa, “to be pure” as the root of {45 y); and in the fourth edition 
of his Lexicon, Robinson’s translation, he compares the Talmudical Ayw 
“to filter”; Pw “dunghill,” he derives from py “to put in place”; 
and Hwy “ quiver,” from a root pwns which is not found in either Hebrew 
or Arabic, and as Paul Haupt has conclusively shown (vd. p. 281 of the 
“ Abhandlungen und Vortrage des finften internationalen Orientalisten-Con- 
gresses”’) is not a Semitic root at all, but to be explained from the Accadian 
isib, “exorcism”; and finally, Onkelos has arbitrarily translated 457% in 
Numbers xxiii. 3, by "45pq> “alone.” Thus we have nine or ten ‘roots, as 
many as five of which are by one lexicographer held to be necessary to ac- 
count for the current meanings attributed to words which might be derived 
mostly, if not all, according to the usual formation of derivatives from a 
single root Hy. Does the Assyrian supu afford us such a root? and can 
we establish it as a synonym of ty the Hebrew word “to go out”? 

In Buxtorf’s Chaldee Lexicon we have not merely py “to be bald,” 


hill”). If so, we can with Schrader (in his ‘‘ Die Keilinschriften u. das Alte Testament,” p. 16) 
make ustep4 an Istaphel from 5)" (cf. Lenormant: Beginnings of History, p. 494), and we can 
translate ‘‘ Nannar astepa by ‘‘the moon god he let shine”; while ‘‘ sup,” line 7 of the Creation 
tablet and ‘‘ustapu ” line 10 of the same and line 3 of tablet seven (Beginnings of History, p. 497) 
can be taken as Shaphel and Istaphel of 775°. 
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but another 5% percolare, from which is derived the noun Fy Dy, said 
to mean “omne limpidum, quod de vase uno in aliud sensim effunditur.” 
In Arabic we have not merely “safa,” “to disperse,” from which comes 
“safan,” “dust raised by the wind,” used by Ewald and Fiirst to illustrate 
or support their derivation of 5px; but we have “ safiya,” “to fail in 
spirit,” “to lose heart,” (cf. the use of yy? in Gen. xlii. 28 995 giy%, 
and S.-S. v. 6 sjayty) b>), and “’asfa,” “a good goer.” In Syriac we 
meet with “ thafa,” “ rivulet,” the word used in the Peshito for the Hebrew 
5b, cf. the “pr PINT of 2 Kings x. 27, and the Arabic “ thafa,” “to 
pursue,” 7. ¢., go out after. All of these words seem to point to a Semitic 
root containing the idea of “going forth.” Returning to our passage in 
Job and applying this meaning to the verb, we have the translation: “his 
bones that were not seen are made to go out,” #. ¢., stick out, or protrude. 
Or, taking the other reading "By we have: “there is a going out, a pro- 
trusion of his bones.” 

Taking up next in order this form spy, we see that it is a regular segho- 
late formation from a ‘53 verb, (cf. Olshausen: Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache, 
pp- 273-274, and Gesenius’ Heb. Gram., § 84 a. I.: 1, 4.) Hence, it corre- 
sponds in form to the Syriac “ nefke,” exit, egress, 7. ¢., locus, unde exitur, 
unde aliquid egreditur, from “n’fak,” the Syriac equivalent of the Hebrew 
NY; ¢g., we find “nefke” in Job xxviii. 1 as the translation of w'Yy. 

As the k’thibh, "5 occurs but once in the singular,—namely, in Num. 
xxiii. 3. This sentence troubled interpreters, simply because they could find 


no satisfactory meaning for this noun, which is here used immediately after 
514. The Jerusalem Targum renders "5 9523 pyda dts, “and 
Balaam went out with contrite heart”; the Targum of Onkelos 41779 57395, 
“and he went out alone”; the Targum of the pseudo Jonathan 1pq7y 574 
xy MD, “and he went out bent like a serpent”; the Sam. version (waazal 
mikman), ‘and he went away stealthily’; the Peshito, “ wezal shafyayith,” 
“and he went out sincerely”; Sa’adjas Arabic translation has “ wamasa fi 


huduwwin,” “and he went out in directu.” 

The Vulgate translates “cumque abiisset velociter”; and the LXX 
exopevSy evSeiav. Fiirst suddenly falls in with Onkelos and makes it 
mean “alone,” to do which, he has only to invent a sixth root meaning for 
bw, from which he obtains “ Abgeléstheit, Abgesondertheit, daher als 
Adverbium (im Accusativ) allein.” Vd. under spy. Ewald in his grammar 
(Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch, p. 697) renders it “ganz allein,’” making it 
“ Hal,” or accusative of condition, as do also the Rabbis Jona and Jehuda, 
who translate, or rather paraphrase it by “cor fractum seu submissum.” 

, Vregelles’, as well as Robinson’s, Gesenius, and Gesenius’ Thesaurus make 
it a locative accusative, “he went upon a hill.”” Thus, we have nine meanings 
given to the word, and two grammatical constructions. The third of the 
latter and the tenth of the former are now to follow. If the root is bw 
“to go out,” "by would mean “a going out” (like 1555 “a weeping,” from 
mp3 “to weep’), or in other words, “exit, egress,” like the modern 
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Hebrew Pi~yin, and we have a cognate accusative and translate, “he went 
a going out,” z. ¢., “he went away,” “er ging weg.” In favor of this is, 
first, the common use of the cognate accusative in Hebrew, and in fact in 
all the Semitic tongues (Wright, Arab. Gram., Vol II.: § 26), especially 
with verbs of motion. 

And it is no objection to this view that "5y5 is not from the same root as 
the verb, since “ instead of the nomen verbi of a particular finite verb, that of 
another verb of the same meaning is sometimes employed.” (cf. “galasa 
kuudan” in Arabic; “saklitha dahtau bak,” “the sin that they sinned 
against thee,” (Ndéldeke, p. 208), in Syriac ; and in Aethiopic “‘ sabahku smo 
laegzi’ barakata wasebehata,” “I praised the name of the Lord of spirits with 
blessing and praise’’; vd. the Book of Enoch xxxix. 9, and Dillmann’s Aeth. 
Gram., p. 340). cf. also “MSP Man, Zech. vill. 2 and 45.45-Re PAN 
mtn; Jer. xiv. 17, and see Ewald’s “ Hebraische Grammatik,” p. 703 of 
the 8th edition. 

Secondly, in favor of this interpretation, we have the adverbial use of 
“harg,” “outside, without”; in Arabic from the root “haraga,” “to go 
out.” In addition to this the parallel passages in verses 13-17 and xxiv. 1; 
the contrast, verse 15, between 5 and FD; the going away and the com- 
mand of Jehovah in each case p22" aN 57 (where we would most natu- 
rally have 4 of 1 Sam. xxiii. 4, 11 et al.), and the absence of a preposition, 
or of | paragogic, with “yp are all favorable, or alent are not at all un- 
favorable to this interpretation of the word. 

The plural E55 (or HH yw) occrrs eight times. aeedinn to Buxtorf, 
R. Salomon interpreted this by “‘clivos.” It is always translated in the 
English version, following Kimchi, by “high places.” Knobel and Diestel 
translate it by “bald dry mountains,” or “hills.” The LXX have twice 
(Jer. iii. 21 and vii. 29) read E72 HH and render ex xeiné vv ; once in 
Jer. iv. 11 they ignore it; once only by éxl TOV opéwy ; once by és 
éuSeiav ; and three times by words which might all be translations of deri- 
yations from a root like xg'yx. In Is. xlix. 9 we have, “they shall feed in 
the ways DIsNI"Dy, and in all the p57 shall be their pastures”; LXX 
év maoars Tais 660i6 BoounSnoovtra nat év macais Tais Tpifors 7] 
vopn avVTGYV ; in Jer, xii. 12 pm pw-do">9; LXX él raoav S1enBoanv, 
“in the wilderness have come spoilers, for from one end of the land even to 
the other Jehovah’s sword is devouring”; and in Jer. xiv. 6 “the wild asses 
stood” prpy-d9; LXX éz vamas. The Peshito, in every case but one, 
renders it by “sh’bila”; Hebrew }»91); Arabic “sabil”; Chal. yd ay, 
the common word for public and private ways. The Vulgate has “ his viis” 
twice, “super vias” once, in directu (which like the LXX éis evSeiav 
may be regarded as the translation of a cognate accusative) twice; “in 
rupibus” once; “in supinis collibus” once; “in omnibus planis” once. 
The Targum in every passage has pT) This word according to Levy 
(Chaldaisches Worterbuch iiber die Targumim) has the two meanings of 
steppe and stream or brook. All the examples, with one exception, given 
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in support of the meaning “steppe” are the translations of O»5y; and 
we are convinced, after examining all the examples in Buxtorf’s and Levy’s 
dictionaries, of the use of 415, that the latter, so far from throwing light 


on the meaning of p25), must have its meaning simplified and determined 
by "5z3, The examples in Levy are mostly mere renderings of our Hebrew 
word ; but in Ex. xiv. 3, where the Targum has “the god Peor shut before 
them” 259595) "1199, we think it better to translate the latter “the exits 
through the wilderness,” than “die Steppen in der Wiiste,” as Levy, 
Buxtorf seems to have been in doubt as to the meaning of the word here, 
for he reads, “colles deserti vel fluenta.” In all the other examples given 
it is translated by “ fluenta, rivi, fluvios,” being used like 1555 in Hebrew, 
with 195] and mostly as a translation of "54> (one might argue from this 
word in support of the meaning “go” in ~733, and through this in Dx. by ; 
for the Syriac verb “’aubel,” and all its derivatives ; the Assyrian 554 “to 
lead forth, to bring,” and all its derivatives; the Chaldee 595 4 and its 
derivatives ; and the Arabic “ wabala ”’ “to pursue,” and “ wabil,” “ branch,” 
are all in favor of an original root 55 “to go”; while in favor of “ to flow,” 
we have given, so far as I can discover, the Arabic “ wabala” “to fall in 
great drops,” and “ wabl” “ rain-shower.” 5953 could be equally well de- 
rived from this root signification, and 533 much better). Hence, we feel 
justified in making the Chaldee p72 mean “exit, or egress,” 7. é., practi- 


cally the same as the Syriac rendering “sh’bile”; and in using this as a 
proof of the root meaning “go out” in HH. If this is admitted, we have 
in favor of the meaning “ exits” or “ ways” for p15 ; (1) every translation 
of it by the Targum ; (2) all but one translation of it by the Syriac; (3) 
three certainly, and perhaps two more translations, out of the eight in the 
Vulgate ; (4) three certainly, and perhaps four, out of the five translations 
of it in the LXX. 

But further, the parallelism is in four out of the eight passages in favor of 
the meaning “way,” or some synonym thereof; namely, in Jer. iii. 2, 21, 
iv. 11, and Is, xlix. g, in all of which it is parallel with 7. In Jer. xii. 12, 


it) 


‘upon the highways in the wilderness have the spoilers come” seems better 
than “upon the mountains.” Isaiah xli. 18 is the only place where the LXX, 
Vulg. and Syriac are all in favor of “ mountains,” and where the parallelism 
with #99 favors the said interpretation; but even here we have in the 
Targum 7733, and it seems more natural to have the parallelism synony- 


mous throughout, than in one member antithetical and in three synonymous, 
7. ¢., we have a synonymous parallelism in the first clause between #7475 
and 73°97; and in the second between 4479 and Fy yas and between 
oan DIN and p79 21, so that we would rather expect a continuation 
of the same in the case of mip. and E™5y, This we have if we make 


oo 66 


the latter “ exit,” “ egress,” z.¢., in reference to water, “course.” cf. "5% and 
the modern Hebrew ‘x57, stream, from JOM and we have the ‘p17 BIN 
=" synonymous with the f7>"y7% in the mPa, and the my 
YAN DD WNT Va synonymous with Dwew-dy HM. 
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Another derivative of p51 is MIDw, an araés Aey., occurring in 2 Sam. 
xvii. 29. The LXX do not attempt to translate; they merely transfer the 
term Saga. The Syriac renders it by “gibne” “cheese”; (cf. the Heb. 
m1 Job. x. 10); the Vulgate by “pingues”; Theodoret yadnSnva; 
the Targum has 95575 y2313- Bottcher makes it a technical expression 
of agriculture from f{p~. Ewald renders it by “ pingues,” and compares 
the Arabic “wasf”; others by “ boves lactarias,” as “safaya” are “cameli 
lacte abundantes”’; finally, some conjecture that the reading is a corruption 
for 15° “pulchras ex boum genere.” “ Singulare est,” says Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus, in loc., “quod Juda b. K. commemorat “p23 mibw esse halib 
ul’bakari, lac boum, et apud Berberos lac vocari 545,” 

If we take S45 from 451 “to go out,” it would mean “ produce” or 
“tribute,” after the analogy of the Arabic “ harj,” “revenue,” tribute, from 
“haraga,” “to go out,” and the Aeth. Métsa “donum, quod abeunti datur,” 
and the Assyrian “ biltu,” “ offering,” tribute, from 55, The verse will then 


read: “and Barzellai brought honey and butter and sheep and produce 
(or tribute, or an offering) of kine (which might have been either the kine 
themselves or that produced from them, 7. ¢., milk or cheese or both) for 
David and the people that were with him to eat.” 

According to Ewald (Ausfiihr. Gram., p. 488; and Olshausen, p. 396) 
Nibws is from the root 7}Hy, with x prosthetic. Ewald and First compare 


the Arabic “safan,” “dust”; Gesenius derives it from p25 “to put, to 
place,” perhaps also “to heap up.” If we take it from 45% “to go out,” it 
would mean (1) exitus, (2) excrementa ; after the analogy of pygty (1) exit, 
(2) dung; and Syriac “ mappakta” (1) exitus, (2) excrementa. 

MIDDSWR Lam. iv. 5, presents no more difficulties from this root in this 
sense than in any other. Cannot this word be the plural of a plural, or 
the so-called secondary plural of Arabic and Aethiopic? According to 
Gesenius the form yx, which occurs in the Mishna, most probably 
belongs to a later age, and arose from an error of etymology by which the 
earlier 5 wx was regarded as a plural. But he himself states that the 
plural used in the Mishna is not ppyx, but nimpws, so that he merely 


puts off without explaining the difficulty. First does not attempt to ex- 
plain the form ; but under #57py he states that the SH ywWe is used, because 
it expresses a collective (Sammelbegriff). In Arabic such a noun can form 
a secondary plural when the objects denoted are indefinite in number (vd. 
Wright, Arab. Gram., Vol. I.: -p. 260). In Aethiopic, “jedes Collectivum 
kann als ein einfacher einheitlicher Begriff gedacht werden, und wenn ein 
solcher als mehrfach vorhandenseiend ausgesagt werden soll, so ist es von 
selbst nahe gelegt, einen neuen Plural daraus zu bilden” (vd. Dillmann, Aeth. 
Gram., § 141). The word in question conforms to both these requirements, 
being a plural of a collective, and used to denote an indefinite number. 
nEw? another supposed derivative, is found only in Is. xiii. 2, where we 


have oN spwo-m>y. Knobel and Diestel render “lift ye up” a stand- 
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ard upon a bald, treeless mountain, #. ¢., where it can be seen from far; the 
LXX éx’ épous zedivod; the Vulgate “super montem caliginosum”; 
Syriac “al tira sh’fayya,” 

May it not be “upon a mountain of rendezvous,” “ein Ausgangsberg,” 
to which the army was called to assemble before going out to battle, as a 
starting place, or base of operations? (cf. ~'y77%9 Num. xxxili. 2). 

If this be not allowed, we can derive the idea of conspicuousness from 
‘Ib, in the sense “to go out,” as well as if it meant “to be bald.” The 
sun, the stars, and the dawn are said to appear or become visible, the verb 
wy? being used, and there is no reason why the synonym py should not 
be used in a similar sense. ‘Taking the Niphal as passive of the Hiphil it 
would give us as the meaning of pH wW> “brought forth to the light,” ¢.¢., 
conspicuous.* 


As for (Ew “ quiver,” certain it is, as we have seen above, that we can 
ie iis 


not with Gesenius derive it from the root Dysy; and if with Furst we de- 
rive it from #{5Hw, we may as well derive it from the idea of “ going out” as 
make a verbal root, just on purpose to suit our notion of what that root 
ought to, or might be. We think it is most probably a foreign word. In 
the Assyrian account of the combat between Marduk and Tiamat, we meet 
the word “ispatu” “quiver” (vd. Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestiicke, p. 82, 
2d. Ed.; and Beginnings of History, p. 500). 

D°ODwW% we think with Gesenius and First most likely comes from 
Mbw, although there would be no insuperable objections to deriving it 


even from bY, “to go out.” R. D. Witson. 
Allegheny, Pa. 


A SHORT ANSWER TO SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE PROTEST- 
ANT DOCTRINE OF THE CANON OF SCRIPTURE URGED 
BY ROMANISTS, 


One of these objections which, Romanists allege, lie exclusively against the 
Protestant doctrine of the Canon, is that some books referred to in the Old 
Testament, and some epistles mentioned in the New, have been lost. This 
objection, if it has any force at all, is really fatal to the claims of Rome. As- 
suming this allegation regarding these lost books and epistles to be true, what 
follows? The inevitable conclusion is, either that these missing books and 
epistles were not intended to constitute a portion of the permanent sacred 
record, or that both the Old Testament Church and the New Testament 
Church have proved unfaithful to the trust reposed in them by the Author of 
the Revelation. On either horn of this dilemma the Romish objector must be 

hopelessly impaled. As he dare not accept the former without neutralizing 
? 


* No objection can be made to the meaning here attributed to the word, from the fact that it is 
a Niphal participle, for (1) some Niphal participles come to have the sense of segholate nouns,—cf. 


n3 and “\f\"- (2). Since Niphal is often used as the passive of Hiphil, we might consider 


it as such here, and translate f[)7D5 by ‘‘ caused to go out,” or ‘‘ where or whence one is caused 
to go out,” 2. ¢., ‘* conspicuous,” ‘‘ boundary or exit,” and ‘‘ rendezvous.” 
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his objection his only alternative is to acknowledge that under both dispensa- 
tions the Church has proved unfaithful as the custodian of the sacred oracles. 

This is a grave alternative for a Romanist, for the Church of Rome claims, 
in the face of facts, to have been entrusted with the whole Revelation as its 
divinely appointed guardian and administratrix. But if such have been her 
relations to the Oracles of God, how has it come to pass that these books and 
epistles have been lost? She cannot absolve herself by throwing the blame 
upon her Old Testament predecessors in office, for our Saviour himself has 
exonerated the Old Testament Church from the charge of faithlessness as the 
custodian of the Old Testament Scriptures, having simply preferred against her 
the charge which Protestants prefer against the Church of Rome—the charge 
of making void the word of God through her traditions. But who shall exon- 
erate the Church of Rome from the charge, self-preferred, of letting slip from 
her custody whole books and epistles of that one Revelation of which she 
claims to have been constituted the sole guardian? If she has been the 
ordained stewardess of the mysteries of God, which she claims to have been, 
this confession is sufficient to prove that it is time she should give an account 
of her stewardship, for it is manifest, on her own showing, that she should be 
no longer stewardess. 

As another proof of the defectiveness of the Protestant Canon, it has been 
urged by Romanists that the original of Matthew’s gospel, which the objector 
alleges was written in Hebrew, has been lost. To this objection, the answer 
given to its predecessor may be urged with equal force and pertinency. As- 
suming that Matthew’s gospel was, as the objector alleges, written in Hebrew 
and that both the original and all copies of it have been lost, who is to blame ? 
Does the loss of the treasure not prove the inefficiency, or the faithlessness, of 
the treasurer? How is Rome to reconcile her claims to plenary endowment 
for the execution of her functions as the sole guardian of this sacred trust 
with the loss of these important documents? She has manifestly no alterna- 
tive on her own showing, but to submit to the charge of incapacity or un. 
faithfulness, and this is a grave alternative for an infallible custodian of the 
Rule of Faith. 

As to this alleged loss of this alleged Hebrew gospel, suffice it to say that, if 
we are to credit Pope Sixtus V., there was no such document to lose. In his 
preface to his revision of the Latin Vulgate, this infallible revisionist accepts 
the rule laid down by Jerome, and endorsed by Augustine, for the settlement 
of questions arising from variation among manuscripts. His words are: 
“Sapienter B. Hieronymus in explanandis Sacris Scripturis Doctor maximu8 
admonebat, ut quemadmodum in novo Testamento, si quando apud Latinos 
quzestio exoritur, et est inter exemplaria varietas, ad fontem Greci sermonis, 
quo novum ‘lestamentum est Scriptum, recurri solet ; ita si quando inter 
Grecos Latinosque diversitas est in veteri Testamento, tunc ad Hebraicam 
recurramus veritatem, ut quidquid de fonte proficiscitur, hoc quzrimus in 
rivulis ; quod etiam B. Augustinus iis, qui scripturam tractant, inter alias 
regulas tradidit”’ Here then is the way in which Jerome, Augustine, and 


Pope Sixtus V. would have settled the question regarding the accuracy of the 
22 : 
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translation of Matthew's gospel. They would not have gone in search of an 

allegéd Hebrew original, because they believed that the New Testament (the 

whole of it) was written in Greek. It is true Jerome once believed the theory 

of a Hebrew original of this gospel, but he afterward abandoned that opinion 

and accepted the theory that it was written in Greek—a theory endorsed, as 

the above quotation proves, by an infallible Pope. RoBert Watts, 
Belfast, 


NATHANAEL. ZEITSCHRIFT DER BERLINER GESELLSCHAFT ZUR BEFORDERUNG 
DES CHRISTENTHUMS UNTER DEN JUDEN. Edited by Prof. Dr. Hermann L, 
Strack. 1st year, Nos. 1-3, pp. 1-96. Berlin, 1885. (New York : B, Wester- 
mann & Co.)—This journal deserves a warm welcome from all the true friends 
of Israel. It is the offspring of a newly awakened interest in Jewish missions, 
which has led to the formation of associations for this object in at least eight 
German universities. Its earnest Christian spirit, its frank and friendly tone, 
and its profound scholarship are what might be expected from its learned and 
excellent editor and his thorough familiarity with modern Jewish literature, 
It is devoted to the discussion of the past and current history of missions 
among the Jews in various lands, including statistical information on the sub- 
ject ; the theory of missions, including a discussion of the doctrines and ethics 
of the Jews, and those doctrines of Christianity which are an offence to them, 
as well as the proper mode of conducting mission work among them ; customs 
and usages of the Jews, and movements that are occurring among them in Pal- 
estine and elsewhere. Reviews are also given of important publications, and 
brief extracts ofan interesting nature furnished from the contemporary Jewish 
press. ‘Two very noteworthy articles in these numbers contain an elaborate 
and learned inquiry into the requirements of the famous Jewish law-book of 
the sixteenth century, Shuldchan Aruch, and into the extent to which modern 
Jews are governed by them in their intercourse with Christians, which is in- 
tended as a vindication from aspersions cast upon them in the anti-Semitic 


controversy, which is so rife in Germany. W. Henry GREEN. 
Princeton, 


THE MONTHLY INTERPRETER is a new periodical devoted to the exposition 
of Scripture, edited by the experienced editor, the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A., 
and published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. For many years the £x- 
positor occupied the field; but with the retirement of Dr. Cox, who had made 
its literary reputation, and the change of complexion therein involved, a new 
periodical became necessary, and now there are two rivals in the field. The 
Monthly Interpreter starts out with a splendid array of contributors, and with 
articles of a high order of merit. There can be no doubt that it will gather 
about it a very considerable proportion of the former contributors and sup- 
porters of the Expositor. We sincerely hope that both periodicals may be 
able to keep the field, and that their rivalry will result in a more extended 
circulation of both. The Monthly Interpreter has our best wishes for its suc- 


cess and prosperity. C. A. Briccs. 
New York. 





IX. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE THREE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES OF SCOTLAND. 


THE present position of affairs in Scotland, the old familiar home of 
Presbyterianism, calls for consideration in an organ of opinion which seeks 
to deal with the leading and pressing questions affecting Presbyterians in 
alllands. The situation of the Church in Scotland, in its three divisions, 
Established, Free, and United, is such as to occasion very wide and deep 
interest. We should be guilty of exaggeration were we to represent that 
there is something critical in the future of the three churches, because 
something strained in their relations,—for we think there is really a more 
friendly feeling subsisting between them than there has been for a long 
series of years. But we cannot seriously regard the aspect of things, with- 
out seeing that the signs of the times are pointing towards very grave re- 
sponsibilities for the office-bearers and people of these three divisions of 
the great Presbyterian family. 

The religious life of a nation is closely related to its political life, for 
ecclesiastical arrangements must be modified in some degree by the char- 
acteristics of civil polity in the midst of which the church is set. A great 
political movement has just occurred in Great Britain and Ireland, giving a 
new complexion to the conditions of political power and rule in the coun- 
try, and implying a large advance toward government by the will of the 
people. This advance has been carried with wonderful quiet, and with 
general consent, under combination of the leaders of the two parties in the 
State. What are likely to be the political results of the large extension of 
the franchise, including now all male householders, it does not fall to our 
province here particularly to inquire. But there seems to be in Scotlanda 
very wide-spread belief that it will considerably affect the existing relations 
of Church and State, more particularly as these are seen in Scotland and in 
Wales. It is, indeed, somewhat difficult to forecast what will be the atti- 
tude toward the Established Church of the “ new democracy,”—as the new 
body of electors has been named by certain prominent men in political cir- 
cles in Britain. There is no reason for thinking that the attitude will be 
unfriendly to the Established Church, regarded merely as one of the divi- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church. Future events in the history of the 
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church will be more determined by the general form of political policy in 
the nation under the “ new democracy.”” The question of equity will be 
raised in discussing the rightness of giving State patronage and pay to one 
division of the Presbyterian Church as distinct from the other two divisions 
of the same church; or to a Presbyterian Church, as different from Congre- 
gational and Episcopalian. It will be asked, Is not State action in favor of 
one, State action against the ovhers? ‘This use of “against” will not, in- 
deed, be interpreted as if it meant antagonism to the others, involving injury 
to their religious life,—for injury in this way is not regarded in Scotland by 
the sister churches as a reality. They flourish in the atmosphere of per- 
sonal and united responsibility for the church’s support. But in political 
circles it will be held that payment to one, because it is favor to this one, is 
in reality disfavor to others. 

Now, the question for the churches themselves is, how should they act in 
relation to each other in view of the new political situation? Should they 
float on, allowing the political current to direct their separate courses, with 
the risk of parting them more widely than at present, and probably awaken- 
ing feelings of alienation, if not of irritation? It is impossible to conceal 
the risk of this. And if there be such danger, it is an urgent duty to make 
every possible exertion to avert it. If the churches are alive to the situa- 
tion, and have moral decision to act, they will seek to guide affairs for the 
good of Presbyterianism, and of Christianity, and of all religious life in the 
land, and will not allow a policy of “drift” to prevail, which favors con- 


tentment with the worse result, when the better could have been secured by 
wise effort. 


The responsibilities for the future are heavy, and are distributed in pro- 
portions nearly equal,though each church has its own distinct and well-defined 
share. The common Christian obligations concerned with unity, mutual 
respect, and care for religious interests above all matters of rivalry, must be 
allowed to rule the policy of each division of the church. These must be 
kept full in the view of all who have now the shaping of a new career for 
the future of our Scottish Presbyterianism. It is in sight of these obliga- 
tions that we venture to write, taking up the responsibilities connected with 
the handling of a burning question of our time. When there is conflict of 
opinion, and that on the relative duties of the Church and of the State, the 
perplexities as to the conduct of those who differ must be many. Yet it 
ought to be clear that concessions are to be made by all the three churches, 
so far as this is compatible with their distinctive principles. The idea of a 
victory of one church over another should be dismissed from the thoughts 
of ,all, and this in both forms, that of claiming a victory, and that of con- 
cern lest such a claim should be made. If the churches were united, the 
idea of such a victory would soon disappear in common and absorbing in- 
terest in the work being done. It is hardly in human nature to refrain from 
references to the past, or from reasoning as to the degree in which events 
seem to yindicate views which had previously been formed and advocated. 
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We are not pleading for the suspension of thought, or the concealment of 
cherished convictions; but we are pleading for a generous rivalry in allow- 
ing to others full credit for sincerity and force of conviction. Remember- 
ing the extent to which sentiment sways action, it devolves on us to guard 
against offending the sentiments of those differing from us. 

Taking now a closer view of the situation, everything is affected by the 
fact that disestablishment and disendowment seem imminent in Scotland, 
and likely to be accepted as the rule for the nation. This is painful enough 
in prospect for the Established Church, not merely as involving loss of en- 
dowment, and surrender of status and privilege, but, what counts for much 
more in the eyes of those holding the theory of an Established Church, a 
national testimony for Christ and Christianity will be abandoned, which has 
stood out conspicuous in the history of the nation since the Reformation. 
This is the strongest point within the lines of the Established Church. On 
the other hand, both the older and the younger of the churches separated 
from the State feel that this testimony has had as its attendants, both op- 
pression and repression of the religious life of the church. This indeed it 
was which forced them out of the church to seek freedom of thought and 
of action. The fathers of the Secession and Relief felt that under State 
trammels they had not free scope to testify for the truth of the Gospel, and 
for the rights of the people. The Free Church in more recent times had 
taken up the same lamentation, testifying for the crown rights of the Re- 
deemer, and the rights of the Christian people, and against intrusion of 
ministers at the will of a patron, and against the will of the people. The 
desire for a national testimony for Christianity has not been abandoned, but 
the willingness to allow the civil power to control the church’s action has 
almost completely disappeared. 

The history of the things recorded within the few foregoing sentences is 
full of material which can easily be used to stir alienation, and to encourage 
angry strife. But we want to shun both of these things. The embers of 
spent fires may now be allowed to die out. The last thing we wish to see 
is some one down on his knees blowing eagerly, in hope of starting a flame. 
Our want is to be met by the active force of brotherly affection, and by 
true zeal for the wider influence of the whole Presbyterian Church. It is 
given to the men of the present day to prepare for a new history of the 
church in Scotland, and even to secure a fit beginning now for a great 
future. The qualifications required of those who will lead in this work area 
conciliatory spirit, willingness to give and take, and an absorbing desire to 
secure the unity of the several divisions of our church in Scotland. The 
end is definite, and the work is urgent. But, how can the work be done? 
The answer to this question must depend on the willingness of the several 
churches to do their utmost in meeting brethren who regard the whole sub- 
ject from a different stand-point. The difficulties to be encountered are 
many and serious. In view of them, the temptation may readily occur in 
force, that the business of the churches may be left to stand till a further 
development of the political situation be realized, for if there be no im- 
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mediate disestablishment measure, the fact will affect the course of the 
churches in dealing with each other, whereas if a disestablishment measure 
be passed, the special difficulties of the Established Church will be. out of 
the way. This means the regulating of the church’s policy to the exigen- 
cies of political parties, and deliberately allows for heart-burnings and con- 
sequent severance, which may withhold the spring-tide of union, and leave 
the several divisions of the churches as distinct banks separated by a deep 
current running between. Can Christian wisdom and forbearance and love 
not deliver disciples of one faith and discipline from the evils of continued 
severance? How is this to be achieved? We venture an answer only by 
referring to the true spirit of faith and union, not by devising measures 
which may trace the exact line of action. Let each yield in the spirit of 
reconciliation all that can be yielded without sacrifice of principle. Will 
those who concern themselves with the future of Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land, consider how far and in what ways the churches may approach each 
other, and set themselves to work out a peaceful revolution in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, and in a manner which may warrant comparison 
with the success of that political revolution which has given to the United 
Kingdom a Franchise Act, and a Redistribution Bill, receiving the support 
of the leaders of both parties in the State ? 
Edinburgh. HENRY CALDERWOOD. 


THE VALIDITY OF ROMAN CATHOLIC BAPTISM. 


Ir is rumored that the General Assembly which is to meet in Cincinnati, 
will be asked to deal with the vexed question of Roman Catholic baptism. 
Of the precise form in which the question will be presented we are not in- 
formed. It is to be hoped, however, that it will come before the body as 
an appeal from a judicial decision rather than an overture asking for a deliver- 
ance in thesi. By recent decisions of the General Assembly it has been left 
to the Church Sessions to say whether converts from the Roman Catholic 
Church on applying for membership in Presbyterian congregations should be 
rebaptized. Evidently this is a very unsatisfactory way to deal with an im- 
portant question. And yet we mean no disrespect to the General Assembly when 
we say that there is but little hope that the subject can be dealt with calmly, 
judicially, and in a spirit free from prejudice if those who constitute the body 
are not careful before going to Cincinnati, to put themselves in full possession 
of what is to be said on both sides of the question. It is hardly to be expected 
that ministers and elders, who in the ordinary duties of life are seldom called 
upon to discuss a problem involving the whole question regarding the nature 
of the Church, can engage in profitable debate upon it when it is suddenly 
drought to their attention as an item in the Report of a committee, or that 
they can return successful answers to the passionate speeches of those who 
know how to make the best rhetorical use of our Protestant prejudices. Let 
us hope, therefore, that if the question of Roman Catholic baptism is to come 
before the next General Assembly it will fall into the hands of men who are 
competent by recent study of the subject to deal with it as it deserves. 
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That our Church stands almost if not quite alone in the great family of Re- 
formed Churches in denying the validity of Roman Catholic baptism, of course is 
not conclusive proof that she is wrong. There are, no doubt, many who think that 
she has the proud distinction of being alone in the maintenance of a true position 
upon this question. It will require very strong evidence, however, to justify such 
a departure from the general faith of the Protestant world; and there is great 
force, we think, in the mild statement of Dr. Henry B. Smith, when he says: 
“A presumptive argument for the affirmative may be derived from the almost 
unanimous consent of the Reformed Churches and theologians. The French, 
Dutch, German, and English Churches, the great reformers—divines like 
Calvin, Turrettin, and Hooker—admit the validity of such baptisms while con- 
tending against the corruptions of the Papacy.” Whatever the reasons may 
have been that influenced the General Assembly (O. 5.) of 1845, to take 
ground against the validity of Roman Catholic baptism, we know that they did 
not satisfy Principal Cunningham, for, speaking upon this question in the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Evangelical Review, he said: “ It is to be regretted that the 
General Assembly of so respectable and influential a body should have ventured 
to give such a deliverance in opposition to the whole Protestant Church, and 
to their own most distinguished divines.” When Cunningham spoke of our 
most distinguished divines, he had in mind especially Dr, Charles Hodge, of 
whose unanswerable article against the position taken by the Assembly, Cun- 
ningham says that it ‘‘ fully establishes its leading position.” Three more 
authoritative names than those of William Cunningham, Charles Hodge, and 
Henry B. Smith, it is impossible to cite in the history of nineteenth century 
Calvinism. It will, we confess, require far more than the decision of an ordinary 
General Assembly, to convince us that these three men were wrong in the 
matter of Roman Catholic baptism. Of living theologians, we do not stop to 
speak particularly. We are very much mistaken if the occupants of our dog- 
matic chairs in the Seminaries of our Church would not be unanimous in their 
opposition to the doctrine of the General Assembly of 1845. Dr. Morris, of 
Lane Seminary, and Dr. A, A. Hodge, of Princeton, in recent volumes noticed 
in this Number of the Review, have expressed themselves unequivocally upon 
the subject, and we are persuaded that if the General Assembly in Cincinnati 
should reaffirm the doctrine that Roman Catholic converts are to be rebap- 
tized before being admitted to membership in Presbyterian Churches, they 
would still be acting in opposition to the views of our “most distinguished 
divines,” and with Principal Cunningham we should say again that this “ is to 
be regretted.” In saying this we do not mean that any exceptional authority 
should belong to the opinions of our dogmatic theologians, however learned 
they may be. We mean only to say that our Church should not depart from 
the teachings of the great family of Reformed Churches, and from the reasoned 
convictions of the great theologians dead and living of these Churches, and 
especially of our own Church, unless there be some very good reason to justify 
such a departure. What is the reason in the present case? Why does the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States depart from the doctrine of the 
Reformed Confessions in regard to Roman Catholic baptism? Why does she 
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persist in maintaining this unhistorical position in opposition to the teachings 
of Calvin and Turrettin and in spite of the protests of Cunningham and 
Hodge ? 

Let us keep the question with which we are dealing free from all unnec- 
essary entanglements. If it reach the stage of open debate upon the floor 
of the Assembly, there will, no doubt, be a great deal said in regard to the 
political aggressions of the Church of Rome, as well as her schemes for spirit- 
ual despotism. Let it be remembered, then, in the outset, that these questions 
are irrelevant to the discussion in hand. The question is not whether the 
Church of Rome is or is not an enemy of civil government. That is a ques- 
tion of statesmanship. The ecclesiastico-political question should not inter- 
fere with the discussion of a purely theological question touching the validity 
of Roman Catholic baptism and ordination, Again, it may be said that the 
Roman Catholic Church exhibits a spirit of intolerance; that it persecuted 
Protestants in the sixteenth century, and would persecute them now if it had 
the power; that it brands us all as heretics; and that under the guise of a 
plea for religious freedom it is seeking in every possible way to secure special 
franchises and exceptionally favorable recognition at the hands of the State. 
This may be all true, and it is certainly true that Protestants are bound to 
watch very jealously the encroachments of the Church of Rome. But these 
questions have nothing whatever to do with the one before us. 

On what ground, then, is the validity of Roman Catholic baptism to be de- 
bated? The whole question depends upon the meaning given to the visible 
church, The reason why the Assembly of 1845 declared against the validity 
of Roman Catholic baptism was that the Assembly believed that the Roman 
Catholic communion is not part of the visible church. What then is the visi- 
ble church ? 

1. It may be that one of the several communions into which Christendom 
is divided is the one Holy Catholic Apostolic Church ; and that this Church is 
the organization of which our Lord said that the gates of hell should not pre- 
vail against it. Which of these communions is the Church? Is it the Greek? 
Is it the Roman? Is it the Anglican? Is it the Presbyterian? The Roman 
Catholic Church claims to be this one Holy Catholic Apostolic Church, but 
we do not know that other communions make such arrogant pretensions. 
Presbyterians certainly do not deny the validity of Roman Catholic ordinances 
on the ground that Presbyterianism is the Church. 

2. The visible Church may be composed of those branches of the Church 
which have a valid ministry perpetuated by apostolic succession. In other 
words, it may be of the essence of the church that it be “ episcopally offi- 
cered.” This theory is at least plausible. For if the visible Church is to be 
tyeated as an organization with an unbroken historic continuity, there must be 
some test of that continuity, and there could hardly be a better test than an un- 
broken ministry of apostolically ordained men. Whether, therefore, this or that 
communion is a branch of the visible Church resolves itself under this theory into 
the question, whether this or that communion has a valid ministry. Thus the 
debate respecting the validity of Anglican orders is a very serious question 
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with Anglo-Catholics ; and according to the view of the Church under considera- 
tion, there is great plausibility and at least a show of logic, in the Anglican 
position that the Catholic Church consists of the three prelatic communions : 
Greek, Roman, and Anglican. But Presbyterians can never debate the ques- 
tion of the Church upon these terms ; for under this theory of the Church the 
question will not be whether Roman Catholic ordinances are to be recognized, 
but whether Presbyterian ordinances are valid. 

3. The visible Church may be considered as made up of all communions 
that hold and teach the saving truths of Christianity. If the visible Church is 
to be regarded as composed of a number of co-ordinate Christian communions, 
this is the only position which Presbyterians can consistently maintain, For 
it is clear on the one hand that there are some communions which deny some 
of the fundamental and saving truths of Christianity, and are therefore not 
entitled to be regarded as Christian Churches; and on the other hand, that 
we recognize as Christian Churches some which hold what we believe to be 
false and unscriptural views regarding matters of faith and polity. We do not 
make a form of church government a note of the visible Church, for we recog- 
nize Congregationalists and Prelatists as belonging to it. We do not make 
orthodoxy a note of the visible Church, for Arminians, Baptists, and Sacramen- 
tarians are recognized as belonging to it. It is clear by our own admissions, 
and by our official methods of fraternization, that theological error is not a 
sure sign of apostasy ; and yet it would be generally agreed that a Church may 
be in such gross error that it would forfeit the right to be regarded as a Chris- 
tian communion. This is the doctrine of our Confession of Faith. 

Now we may draw the line arbitrarily and refuse to recognize the Roman 
Catholic Church, though we do not hesitate to recognize the Greek Church, 
If, however, we do not adopt this arbitrary method of inclusion and exclusion, 
we need some principle that will enable us to say whether this or that com- 
munion is a Christian Church. How shall we test the right of a communion 
to be regarded as a Christian Church? We may deal with this question by 
looking at a Church’s faith in the light of the right of private judgment. Thus 
the Roman Catholic faith may be supposed to be professed by every indi- 
vidual in that communion. Is it such a faith that professing it one ipso facto 
shows that he is not a child of God ? 

This method is objected to, however. It-is said: ‘We do not deny that 
there are Christians in the Roman Catholic Church, but we deny that the 
Church as a Church is Christian. The Roman Catholic Church is committed 
to the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, and the Pope is Antichrist. Therefore, 
the Church, as a corporation, is not part of the visible Church.’ But this 
reasoning is fallacious. Suppose it were said: ‘We do not deny that there are 
Christians in the Anglican communion ; but the Anglican Church is committed 
to apostolic succession, and that is unscriptural.’. What would follow? The 
reasoning in the one case is: The Papacy is unscriptural, but distinctive of 
the Roman Catholic Church ; therefore the Roman Catholic Church is not a 
Church. The reasoning in the other case should be: Apostolic succession 
is unscriptural, but distinctive of the Anglican Church; therefore the Anglican 
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Church is not a Church. The differentiating dogma of any Church is one which 
other communions will probably regard as unscriptural. If we are to ignore the 
truth taught by a communion and signalize its errors, and then deny its right to 
be called a Church simply on account of its errors, the denominations would 
mutually unchurch each other. 

Let us return again to the conceded position taken by the Presbyterian 
Church, We allow that a Church may be a Church, and teach error ; and we 
allow that it may teach so much error or so little truth, that it ceases to be a 
Church. The practical question is: When does a Church cease to be a 
Church? The only answer that is in keeping with our confessional position, 
our history, and our constant practice, is that a communion ceases to be en- 
titled to recognition as a part of the visible Church when it fails either by de- 
fect of truth or excess of error to furnish the means of saving souls. 

It cannot be said that the Roman Catholic Church does not teach truth. No 
one can-deny that a Church which holds and teaches the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Person of Christ, Sin, Atonement, the work of the Spirit in Regener- 
ation, and Future Retribution, is teaching the great saving truths of Christi- 
anity. But it is said that the Roman Catholic Church teaches error. Undoubt- 
edly she does, and grave error. But is the error such as to make it impossible 
for the ordinances of the Roman Catholic Church to be the means of communi- 
cating saving truth to the members of that Church ? This question may be an- 
swered speculatively and practically, Letus see. May one hold the doctrine of 
subjective justification and be a Christian? How about Bushnell? May one hold 
that we are saved by works and be a Christian? How about the Remonstrants? 
May one believe in Baptismal Regeneration and be a Christian? The Luther- 
ans do. May one hold to the doctrine of the priesthood and apostolic suc- 
cession and be a Christian? ‘The Anglicans do. May one hold the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation and be a Christian? Why not Transubstantiation as 
well as Consubstantiation and the Real Presence? May one hold that the 
Church of Rome is infallible and be a Christian? Why not? Or is it a 
greater offence than to hold the Church of the first three centuries was infalli- 
ble? May one hold that the Pope is infallible and be a Christian? Why 
not? Oris this, again, worse than for him to hold that he is infallible himself? 
We of course see strong reasons for rejecting all these dogmas, but we fail to 
see that they determine the question whether a man may or may not be a 
Christian, and so the further question whether the Church of Rome is or is not 
a Church, With Turrettin, Stapfer, Maestrict, Markius, and all the Reformed 
theologians, we protest against the corruptions of the Church of Rome: cor- 
ruptions in doctrine, in morals, and in cultus. We yield to none in our abhor- 
rence of her idolatry and Mariolatry. But we ask: Do these corruptions 
make it impossible for a Roman Catholic to be a Christian? May not one 
believe in the influence or intercession of Mary and the saints, and be a Chris- 
tian? Cannot one who even worships the Virgin Mary believe at the same 
time that the meritorious cause of salvation is the atoning blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ? We cannot doubt it. And corrupt beyond all toleration as the 
Church may be that breaks the second commandment in the worship of images; 
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may not a man who worships God in and through these idols be a sincere wor- 
shipper of, and an humble believer in, the Lord Jesus Christ? For us thisis not an 
open question. Again, may not a communion which has only a few names that 
have not soiled their garments be a Church ? Was there not a Church of Sardis ? 
Was not the Jewish Church a Church even when Aaron was levying contributions 
for the golden calf? 

But it is said: Practically, the Church of Rome is Anti-Christian. Practi- 
cally, the members of it are not Christian people. The word “ practically” 
in this case means, perhaps, that we have not seen many Roman Catholics, 
and that those we have seen are not Christians of our type. This, however, is 
a very inadequate way of seeking the solution of a theological problem. Prac- 
tically, the Roman Catholic Church has given us some of our finest hymns, 
truest types of devotion, most consecrated lives. Practically, it has given us 
Thomas & Kempis, Thomas Aquinas, Madame Guyon, Faber, Newman, 
and a host of others. Carlyle says that Oliver Cromwell was the greatest 
thing that England ever did. There are some names in the history of Christen- 
dom that will be held in everlasting remembrance. We point to them as show- 
ing what the Roman Catholic Church has done, and as being themselves the 
proof that, “ practically,” the Church of Rome is not so corrupt that she has 
forfeited her right to be called a Church. 

We are not willing to say that there was no Church before the Reformation ; 
that there were no ordained ministers and no valid baptisms before Luther nailed 
his theses to the doors of All Saints’ Church in Wittenberg, and Henry VIII. 
found the laws of the Church an inconvenient barrier to his uxorious propensities, 
We are not willing to say that ordination and baptism are privileges which we 
enjoy as Protestants to-day, thanks to the unbaptized and unordained fathers 
of the Reformation. We are not willing to protest against the Sacramentari- 
anism of Rome, and after doing so share her superstitions about the indeli- 
bility of orders and the repetition of baptism, by making it a matter of such 
serious concern whether the baptism be repeated or the ordination be recog- 
nized. No great harin would come if a reordination were to take place, or a 
baptism should be repeated. ‘The matter has special interest to us as betray- 
ing a spirit of unrighteous bigotry when it is made to turn upon the question 
whether the Roman Catholic Church is a branch of the Church of Christ. 

4. We are inclined, however, to think that this whole discussion sometimes pro- 
ceeds fallaciously in Protestant hands. This botanical conception of the Church 
which regards it as made up of so many co-ordinate branches, proceeds upon 
the supposition that organization is of the essence of the Church ; and that the 
unity of the Catholic Church is preserved by an unbroken historic continu- 
ity of the Christian ministry. We do not undervalue the practical necessity 
for ecclesiastical organization ; and we believe, moreover, that the ministry is 
a divine institution. We have no sympathy with the views of the Plymouth 
Brethren upon this subject. But we do not believe that organization is of the 
essence of the Church; and with the liberal views regarding the Church and 
the ministry that prevail in our denomination, it is difficult to see how the 
branch theory of the visible Church can help running into Individualism, 
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When we have recognized the denominational principle, what is to settle the 
question regarding the number of members necessary to constitute a denom- 
ination? Why may we not have a denomination consisting of one congrega- 
tion as well as one of one hundred congregations, or of one family as well as 
of one congregation? It is true that we may say, Udi minister, ibi ecclesia. 
But if we do this we forsake our Protestant position ; and if, as Protestants 
are;wont to do, we reverse the statement and affirm, [bi ecclesia, ibi minister, 
that is, where there is a company of professing Christians then there are or 
ought to be the ministry and the sacraments, we can no longer make Presby- 
terial ordination the condition of ministerial standing. The doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession, Presbyterial or Prelatic, is a figment; yet when we depart from 
it we have no support for the theory that regards the visible Church as a series 
of co-ordinate communions. Let us then give up the branch theory. Instead of 
regarding the visible Church under the coarse idea of a multitude that can rise 
up and be counted, that can be written to and heard from, that can be gathered 
into General Assemblies or GEcumenical Councils, let us take the view that the 
visible Church consists of all those who profess the true religion, together with 
their children. This is the doctrine of the Westminster Standards. It is sim- 
ple. It is free from the difficulties which burden the question of the visible 
Church when the visible Church is conceived of as a series of co-ordinate com- 
munions. It makes the individual—not the family, not the priest, not the bishop, 
not the denomination—the true ecclesiastical unit. Every one who professes 
and calls himself a Christian, every one who professes the true religion, that is 
the essential.truths of religion, is a member of the visible Church. He may be 
in the Roman Catholic or the Greek Catholic communion. He may be Angli- 
can or Presbyterian ; he may be Quaker or Maronite. His membership in the 
visible Church does not consist in his membership in any particular sect, but in 
his profession of the true religion. The visible Church is the aggregate of all 
those individuals who profess the true religion. We may think that the 
Quaker has a very defective form of religious cultus; and the Copt a 
very corrupt form of Christian life. We may yield to none in recognizing the 
errors of Rome, and may say with the Confession of Faith that the Pope is 
Antichrist. All this has nothing to do with the fact that irrespective of the un- 
scriptural form of organization, or corrupt forms of doctrine held by the 
comniunions in which A, B, and C are members, A, B, and C are nevertheless 
professing the true religion ; they are not Jews, or Mohammedans, or Pagans ; 
they call themselves Christians, and more than that, profess the saving truths 
of Christianity. They are, therefore, members of that one Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church which is composed of all those who profess Christ’s name 
upon the earth. 

Oir duty in regard to any who may desire to unite with a Presbyterian con- 
gregation is therefore clear. Here is a Quaker professing the true religion, a 
member of the visible Church, but unbaptized, Shall we admit him to fellow- 
ship in a Presbyterian Church? Certainly ; but he must be baptized. Here 
is a Roman Catholic, also a member of the visible Church because professing 
the true religion. Shall we admit him to fellowship in a Presbyterian Church? 
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Certainly. Shall we baptize him? By no means; he has been baptized al- 
ready. 

Let us look at this matter still more particularly. A. B. professes “the true 
religion.” As such he desires baptism for his child, Baptism is performed by 
a Roman Catholic priest, who also professes the true religion. Abstract now 
the Papacy, apostolic succession, the priesthood, and ecclesiastical organization. 
What have we? A professing Christian baptizing the child of another pro- 
fessing Christian in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. If 
organization be not of the essence of the Church it is conceivable that all or- 
ganization might be swept away, and that the Church visible would still exist as 
an aggregate of individuals professing the true religion. That being the case, 
let us ask whether the accident that this priest belongs to one of the largest 
organizations of Christendom vitiates the ordinance that would have been per- 
fectly valid had there been no priesthood and no ordained ministry at all ? 
Does the fact that the parents of the child, whose baptism is under discussion, 
recognize the Pope of Rome as the Vicar of Christ make void the fundamental 
fact that they profess the “true religion”? How then is Roman Catholic 
baptism to be invalidated ? And granting that the Pope is Antichrist, what has 
this to do with the question under discussion? Nothing whatever. The truth 
is, that a latent Sacerdotalism is at the bottom of the difficulty. If we would 
accept the logic of our Protestant principles, and be willing to go whither 
it would lead us; if we would accept in its plain and obvious meaning the 
definition of the visible Church that is given in our Westminster Confession of 
Faith, we should have no further trouble with the validity of Roman Catholic 


baptism. F, L. Patron. 
Princeton, 


DR. McCOSH ON THE NEW DEPARTURE IN COLLEGE EDU- 
CATION. 

All the world knows the speculative side of Dr. McCosh’s mind. His 
reputation as a philosopher has given ¢c/af to his administration as President 
of Princeton College. He has hit hard blows at error, and has had foemen 
worthy of his steel, He has uttered ringing words in defence of fundamental 
truth, and has done battle for sound philosophy—partly for philosophy’s sake, 
but chiefly for the sake of what is far more important than philosophy. Dr. 
McCosh knows that if men go wrong in philosophy they can hardly keep right 
in religion; and if the religious public is slow to learn the close connection 
between speculative and practical thought, it is through no fault of his, To 
those who love it, philosophy is interesting for its own sake. Most men, how- 
ever, treat the subject with comparative indifference ; and there are not want- 
ing those who would look upon a school of philosophy with suspicion, or even 
treat it as the best propzedeutic to scepticism. Such persons should be led to 
see how much of the loose thinking in science and in criticism can be traced 
to false philosophic prepossessions ; and how it would have benefited some of 
the skeptics of our time if they could have entered upon the study of their 
specialties under the advantage of a sound theory of the universe. We look, 
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therefore, upon Dr. McCosh’s effort to broaden, deepen, and perpetuate along 
proper lines the department of philosophy in Princeton College, as one of the 
most important achievements of his life, and as worthy in every respect of 
being the practical counterpart of the speculative work in which he has won 
such well-deserved renown. 

It is.in the department of philosophy that the most recent develop- 
ments of the Princeton curriculum are seen; but it should not be for- 
gotten that the whole system of instruction has for some time been 
the subject of thought and labor on the part of the President and the 
Faculty. The practical results of this thought and labor are em- 
bodied in a Report presented to the Trustees of the College, 13th Novem- 
ber, 1884. Turning to this Report, it wil be seen that the course of instruction 
is exhibited under three heads: I. Department of Language and Literature ; 
II. Department of Science ; III, Department of Philosophy. These depart-— 
ments are in the hands of forty-one instructors, “competent,” the Report 
says, “ to carry out our system.” The principle upon which the curriculum is 
arranged may be described as a compromise between the old system of re- 
quired studies, and the new system, which would leave the choice of studies 
entirely to the student himself, During the first and second years of the College 
course the studies are required ; during the third and fourth years some studies 
are required and some elective. ‘This Report cannot fail to impress those who 
read it with the wisdom and thoroughness with which the very difficult matters 
have been dealt with that are involved in the attempt to organize a College 
curriculum, so as to be sufficiently conservative of the old learning and suffi- 
ciently hospitable to the new. Dr. McCosh expresses his own appreciation 
of this difficulty by saying: “I regard the proper distribution of the studies, 
Required and Elective, as about the most important point to be settled in our 
colleges at the present time.” 

The difference of opinion prevailing among us in regard to this subject was 
well illustrated in the recent animated debate between President Eliot and 
President McCosh, before the Nineteenth Century Club of New York, Of 
President Eliot’s speech we have seen only a newspaper report ; the full text 
of Dr. McCosh’s speech, however, lies before us in the pamphlet noticed else- 
where in this Review. The views of Dr. McCosh regarding the higher educa- 
tion embodied in the Report referred to above, instead of having a merely local 
interest have become a matter of very general importance, standing as they 
do in deliberate opposition to a movement which, if it were generally ac- 
cepted, would revolutionize our educational system. In the pamphlet now 
under discussion, Dr. McCosh speaks representatively. By no choice of his 
ht is the defender of the old against the new ; of the conservative against the 
radical and the revolutionary. We are not sorry that the championship 
of a good cause was entrusted to the President of Princeton College, 
and we can express our admiration of the pamphlet before us in no higher 
terms than by saying that it is in every way worthy both of the author and of the 
College of which he is the head. When we say that the issue raised before the 
Nineteenth’Century Club was that of the old in opposition to the new, let us 
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not be misunderstood. No one has been more ready than Dr. McCosh to wel- 
come the new learning to its proper place in the college curriculum, All who 
know him know that he never penned a more self-revealing sentence than 
when he said: “I will not allow any one (without protest) to charge me with 
being antiquated, or old-fashioned, or behind the age. I may be an old man, 
but I cherish a youthful spirit.” 

We began this note, however, for the purpose of saying a few words upon 
the subject treated of in the pamphlet, rather than that of making any detailed 
reference to the pamphlet itself. President Eliot opened the debate in sup- 
port of a proposition of his own phrasing: “In a University the student must 
choose his studies and govern himself.” ; 

Upon the question of government we have little to say. Much depends 
upon circumstances. If the University be in a large city, and students simply 
attend lectures, little government is needed or possible. If, however, a College 
system be associated with the University, then with residence must come gov- 
ernment. Which is the better system: that which makes oversight and gov- 
ernment impossible, or that which makes oversight and government impera- 
tive? Is the isolation of a large city or the community life of a College town 
better for a boy who is leaving home? Will parents prefer to send their sons 
to institutions where oversight is impossible, or to institutions where consci- 
entious effort’ is made on the part of college officers to exercise wholesome 
moral and religious influence ? This is an important question. Dr. McCosh 
asks, “Are students to be allured from their homes, hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles away, from California, Oregon, and Florida, to our Eastern 
colleges, and there do as they please—to spend their evenings, according to 
their inclinations, to keep no Sabbath, and all the while get no advice, no 
warning from the college authorities?” Parents will do well to read this 
question and remember that President Eliot has said that in a University the 
student must choose his own studies and govern himself. 

Turning now to the first point contemplated in the thesis defended by Presi- 
dent Eliot, there are two things to be considered ; first, What is meant by a 
University ? secondly, What are the conditions, historical and traditional, 
under which the problem of the higher education in America is to be treated ? 

The most common conception of a University is that it is the co-ordinating 
of the several Faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine, and Theology under one cor- 
porate authority, for the purpose of securing facilities for the most thorough 
training in the great departments of human learning. It is said, how- 
ever, that the function of the University is not only to embrace all kinds of 
knowledge in its. curriculum, but to allow opportunity for the extended pros- 
ecution of special study under the best possible instructors. In other words, 
the University should afford the maximum of opportunity for extensive 
and intensive study. Clearly it is the latter and not the former aspect 
of University teaching that is related to this debate. The presence of 
co-ordinate Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Theology is of no great advan- 
tage to the man who goes to the University to prosecute studies in the Faculty 
of Arts. Those who think, as some apparently do, that the merit of the debate 
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turns upon the distinction between the College and the University, would do 
well to ask what essential difference there is, so far as the Faculty of Arts is 
concerned, between a College curriculum and a University curriculum. We 
see none whatever that is not accidental: there being some very rich Colleges 
and some very poor Universities ; and facilities for the prosecution of special 
studies are largely matters of relative income. 

Again, it must be remembered that the question in issue must be decided 
by reference to the condition of things in which we live. The German 
University is one thing; the French another; the Scotch is different from 
both; the English different from all; and it is not likely that the American 
University can be made to conform to either French, German, Scotch, or 
English models. Only a doctrinaire would think that University reform should 
overlook all the elements of national life and growth that have led to the 
existing state of things. Any plan of improvement in our system of higher 
education must contemplate a modification of our existing system. We can- 
not tear down and build anew. It may be difficult to show the essential 
difference between the American College and the American University, but 
assuming that the words stand for distinct ideas, we have three types of 
instruction that contemplate the higher education: the Preparatory School, 
the College, and the University. We are confronted with the problem of 
educational reform. The question is how to secure more thorough teaching ; 
and how to adjudicate between the conflicting claims of the old and the new 
learning. For us in America this question can be answered only by a judicious 
handling of the facts given us in the institutions that we have received as a 
legacy from the past and that have their roots in our national life. 

1. We may let these three institutions represent an ascending series; so 
that a student is graduated at College, then enters the University, pursuing 
special studies in the Faculty of Arts, and finally enters upon the study of his 
profession. ‘This would be a good plan if life were long and money abun- 
dant. But it is safe to say that a University that would make graduation at 
College the condition of admission to lectures in its.Faculty of Arts would 
have very few students. President Eliot admits that the plan of adding the 
University course to the College course is not feasible. 

2. We may raise the Preparatory School to College rank, and blot out the 
College. This would imply that a great many Colleges which are really 
Academies would be willing to be known for what they really are and give up 
their degree-granting rights ; and that other Colleges would, at least so far as the 
Faculty of Arts is concerned, take the name, as in a few instances they already 
have the rank, of Universities. It cannot be denied that much could be said in 
favor of this plan, If, for example, the standard of admission were raised so 
that the amount of preparatory study required were equivalent to what is now 
required for entrance upon the studies of Junior year at Princeton or Columbia, 
then the matriculant would have had a general training that would enable him 
to prosecute certain studies more thoroughly. A degree granted under such 
a system would imply a general training equal to that which a student now has 
after being in College two years, and a special training of four years besides. 
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In other words, it would amount to an addition of two years to the present 
College curriculum. There can be little doubt that a higher grade of scholar- 
ship would be reached under such a system. But any one must see that such 
a scheme is visionary, at least for the present, It would be hard to raise the 
standard of preparatory education to the requisite level. The Preparatory 
Schools would fit men for business and for professional studies. Consequently 
those who had received a general training in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics 
would enter the Law and Medical Departments of the University, or the 
Theological Seminaries, which now, generally speaking, are not affiliated with 
Universities, and would not matriculate in the Faculty of Arts at all, 

3. Without materially changing the Preparatory School, except by making 
elementary teaching more thorough, let the student when he leaves school 
choose between the College, with its prescribed curriculum, and the University, 
with its wide range of elective studies. There can hardly be a doubt as to 
which system would yield the best results. That a man with no adequate general 
training may become a better mathematician or geologist under an elective 
system is quite possible; but that he will be as well educated as one who has 
pursued a course of required study according to a well-organized curriculum is 
very improbable. But really the case with which we have to deal is not one of such 
sharp contrast between required and chosen’ studies. For, to begin with, the 
Colleges very commonly recognize the elective principle, at least in the upper 
classes; and a well-ordered University would not cheapen its degrees by 
allowing such freedom of choice as to make it unnecessary for the student to 
do a fair amount of hard disciplinary work, Between the position taken by 
President Eliot and that actually adopted by many of the Colleges there is in 
the abstract not so much difference. In College a man is told that he must 
take this and that study, but that he may take his choice, say, of four out of 
fourteen other studies besides. In the University, if it be well ordered, the 
student is told that he may choose what subjects he likes, but that he must not 
choose less than, say, six or seven. Abstractly considered there need be no dif- 
ference of result so far as the existing College system and the proposed University 
system are concerned, The question is how to arrarge the details of either system 
so as to secure good work on the part of any applicant for a degree. For the 
studies of a University may be so arranged in groups that one cannot choose a 
department without having to take so many studies germane to it that he will 
find himself held bound to a system even more rigid than the required 
curriculum of the College. His liberty of choice may be like the congé d’ élire 
of the English dean and chapter. There would have been less room for 
decided difference of opinion had the debate of which we are speaking been 
rigidly confined to the terms of President Eliot’s proposition. Everything 
depended upon the meaning of that proposition. It is one of those delusive 
statements which seem so clear and turn out on closer inspection to be 
so ambiguous. ‘Therefore, if we are to judge of a University modeled 
according to President Eliot’s formula, it is of the last importance that we 
base our judgment upon a concrete example. What more natural, then, than 
that the te ad of which President Eliot is the head should be regarded as the 


4 
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type of the idea in behalf of which President Eliot had taken up arms? Dr, 
McCosh saw his advantage just here, and used it with tremendous and crush- 
ing effect. As an answer to President Eliot’s formula in the abstract it is not 
so effective that something could not be said by way of rejoinder. But as a 
reply to President Eliot’s formula as it is concretely embodied in Harvard 
University it is simply annihilating. Against the system of instruction as it 
now exists at Harvard Dr. McCosh has brought an indictment that will be a 
most astonishing revelation to those who throughout this land have been accus- 
tomed to look at Harvard University as affording the very highest type of 
American culture. Yet we believe that President Eliot essayed no reply to 
this utterance of Dr. McCosh: ‘From the close of Freshman year on, it is 
perfectly practicable for a student to pass through Harvard and receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts without taking any course in Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, Geology, Logic, Psychology, Ethics, 
Political Economy, German, or even English! (If, as President Eliot insists, 
a knowledge of our mother-tongue is the true basis of culture, what is to be 
said of this?)” This parenthesis, by the way, is particularly neat. No wonder 
that public sentiment is with Dr. McCosh. No wonder that College students who 
sometimes are not unwilling to choose easy subjects rather than those which give 
them more trouble, nevertheless ridicule the degree of Bachelor of Arts, which 
stands for proficiency in French novels and “ free thematic music,” and to the 
attainment of which every element of a liberal education is considered as 
unessential. That there were not two sides to the question debated by Presi- 
dent Eliot we will not say. But his foes were those of his own household. 
His idea was rightly judged by the embodiment of it in his own University. 
He was placed at a dialectical disadvantage, we allow. He could hardly have 
defended himself at the expense of his University ; and for his University—this 
we think Dr. McCosh has most conclusively shown—there is, as she is now 
constituted, absolutely no defence. 

4. There remains only the plan of dividing the College curriculum or the 
course in Arts in the University into two parts, making it a required course in 
the beginning, and allowing more or less freedom of choice to the students in 
the upper classes. There are those, of course, who prefer the old-fashioned 
prescribed course throughout ; but they probably do not appreciate the im- 
portance of the new departments or of the later developments of old depart- 
ments, which are claiming a place in College instruction; or they over- 
estimate the average under-graduate’s powers of endurance. Among those 
who recognize the importance of allowing some studies to be elective, there 
is great diversity of opinion in regard to the number of electives, and their 
relation to prescribed studies, These are matters, however, in respect to 
which we have no right to an opinion. The system which has been elaborated 
at Princeton, and which is embodied in the Report of Dr. McCosh to the Trus- 
tees, strikes us as being a very happy solution of the problem, though we 
have not attempted to compare it with similar systems at Yale and Columbia. 

It secures the continuance of the student’s general training under the pro- 
visions of a prescribed curriculum, until he completes his Sophomore year. This, 
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at least, with the prevailing standard of preparatory education, is highly import- 
ant, as Dr. McCosh very well shows in the following passage: “ Fatal mis- 
takes may arise from a youth of sixteen or eighteen committing himself to a 
narrow-gauge line of study, and he finds, when it is too late, that he should 
have taken a broader road. A young man, we may suppose, when he enters 
college leaves out Greek, attracted by a popular teacher of French. When he 
has done so he finds, as he comes to Senior year, that a voice, as it were from 
God, calls him to preach the gospel of salvation. Then he comes to see his 
mistake, for if he has to be an expounder of Scripture he must know the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, and to obtain this he must go back two or three 
years to school, and unwilling to do this, he gives up studying for the ministry. 
The Churches of Christ will do well to look to this new departure, for they may 
find that they have fewer candidates for the office of the ministry.” 

The Church, as Dr. McCosh implies, has a large interest in this problem of 
education. The case may be worse even than that described above. For if 
Greek is not required, and President Eliot thinks it should not be required for 
matriculation,the elective principle will then go down into the Preparatory School. 
Who will study Greek when Greek ceases to be required for matriculation in 
the American University? The Church, however, cannot afford to dispense 
with a knowledge of Greek on the part of her ministers, It is not among the 
impossible things, therefore, that the study of Greek may disappear from the 
secularized Universities of the land, that the Church may again be the real 
fountain of true learning, and Christian ministers the representatives of the 


highest literary culture. F, L. Patron. 
Princeton. 
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I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION A LA CRITIQUE TEXTUELLE DU NOUVEAU TESTAMENT, PARTIE 
PRATIQUE; Tome Second. Lecons professées 4 1’Ecole Supérieure de 
Theologie de Paris, en 1883-1884. Par M.1l’Abbé J. P. P. MARTIN. Paris: 
Maisonneuve, Fréres et Charles LeClerc. [No date, but 1884.] 4to, pp. ix., 
554. Photolithographed autographic text, with photolithographic and pho- 
togravure plates. 

This is the third volume of a treatise on the textual criticism of the New 
Testament, of which the first volume, the Partze Théortgue, appeared in 1883, 
and the second volume, the Partze Pratigue, tome premier, was to have appeared 
during the last summer, but has not yet reached us. A supplementary volume, 
containing a technical description of the MSS. in the libraries of Paris, com- 
pletes the work. The scheme is rather an ambitious one, though the energy, 
learning, and genius of the author are fully equal to it. The first volume covers 
the ordinary matter of a treatise on textual criticism. The first volume of the 
practical part is to contain a thorough discussion and estimation of the great 
codices NS A, B, C, D.* The second volume of the practical part gives an elab- 
orate example of the application of the material to the settlement of the text. 
And the supplementary volume deals with the MSS. accessible to his pupils as a 
body. The special reading, taken as an appropriate sample of critical work, is 
the last twelve verses of Mark, and thus the large volume now before us is 
nothing other than another bulky treatise on these verses. 

The attitude of the author toward them is that of an uncompromising de- 
fender; and he brings to their defence all the learning of a real scholar, and a 
the acuteness of a trained Romanist controversalist. Subtle, ingenious, wiry 
indefatigable, full to overflowing with Patristic learning and scholastic logic 
and with the advantage of having Dean Burgon’s book before him, clearly what 
the Abbé leaves unurged in favor of his thesis is scarcely worth urging. We 
may take the volume as practically the last word for its side on the matter— 

, the summing up of the case of the defendant. And, indeed, this is no unfair 
comparison. For whether due to personal idiosyncrasy, or to the training of 
his youth, the Abbé appears as an advocate with his brief, and treats the whole 
matter as and after the fashion of an attorney. All objection to the verses in 
question is represented as Rationalistic or worse, and the two maxims, “ Make 





* The Abbé’s elaborate paper on ‘‘ Les Plus Anciens Manuscrits Grecs du Nouveau Testament” 
in the ‘* Revue des Questions Historique,” for July, 1884, gives us a sublimation of this volume. , 
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the best of your case,” and “ Make no concessions,” rule the debate. As a de- 
fence of the current reading the work must be pronounced at once a marvel of 
ingenuity and a complete failure. 

It is scarcely worth our while to try to track the acute and learned Abbé 
through the mazes of his always both entertaining and instructive argument. 
Let us rather follow the course of his work, section by section, with the object 
of noting the gains that accrue to our knowledge of the elements of the ques- 
tion from his learned discussion of it. For, if we cannot subscribe to his con- 
clusion, or confess his methods of argumentation sound, we can at least bear 
willing testimony to his learning, and gladly receive his instruction. After a 
brief historical sketch of the controversy since the invention of printing—where 
the Abbé’s usual fulness and accuracy of information desert him; the intrinsic 
arguments against the verses are examined, and then the discussion begun in 
earnest with a detailed investigation of the external evidence. This the author 
divides into: 1. “ Ecrivains individuals” (pp. 56-304); 2. “ Ecrivains collectifs,” 
by which he means such writings as have more than individual authority, as 
e.g. versions and lectionaries (pp. 305-383); and 3. Manuscripts (pp. 384-437). 
He closes (pp. 438-524) with an exhibition of what he deems to be the causes 
of the mutilation of St. Mark. 

Of Ante-Nicene fathers, Martin claims that Irenzus, Justin, Papias [?], 
Tatian, Hippolytus, the Apostolical Constitutions, and the Gesta Pilati quote 
these verses. Dr. Hort had admitted only the first two of these. Papias must 
be denied, and indeed Martin partly confesses that his witness is valueless: it 
is “an allusion possible in itself, but not absolutely evident and certain” (p. 61). 
The Apost. Const., and the Gesta Pilati, undoubtedly quote these verses, but 
are as unquestionably Post-Nicene in date. Tatian is rightly claimed by Martin 
as Zahn has demonstrated, but adds nothing to the testimony of the Curetonian 
Syriac version which he used. We are inclined now to yield to him also Hip- 
polytus, not indeed on the ground of the attribution to him of the sections in 
Book VIII. of the Apost. Const., which Martin strangely says nobody, until Hort, 
ever doubted to be his (compare Salmon in Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Biog., III, 
1oza: “It is beyond need of argument that this part is not the work of Hip- 
polytus”); but on the ground of the well-known words in the treatise against 
Noetus, which although very natural, and very like the creed-language of the 
time, yet are so like Mark as to now seem to us to be probably taken from it. 

Excellent service is done in the discussion of the Scholium of Eusebius. Dr. 
Hort had ventured to conjecture that the original form of this Scholium read: 
xara wiv yap tov [Mépxov ob Aéyerai Gddac Toi¢ padytaic: kata dé Tov] Mardaiov. And 
Martin is now able to report that in Cursive No. 36, what is manifestly the orig- 
inal form from which both the Scholia reported by Matthaei are derived, is 
found, and that it actually reads in this part: xard piv yap tov Médpxov, pera tiv 
avdoraow ov Aéyetat OGYat Toig wadntaic 6 L[wT]#p. Kara de tov Mardaidv xrA, This is 
a remarkable justification of a critical conjecture. When Martin proceeds to 
attribute the complete Scholium to Ammonius (Sec. V.), instead of Eusebius, 
it is on insufficient grounds, and the question rests sub. judice. The evidence 
of the Questions of Marinus, and of the Eusebian Canons, we regret to say, are 
discussed in a spirit that can reach no profitable conclusions. 

The discussion of the Scholia attributed to Victor of Antioch is valuable-in 
its demonstration of the genuineness of that one which is adverse to the “last 
twelve verses,” but is remarkable also for some very bold special pleading. In 
a historical point of view the tracing of the influence of Eusebius, Jerome, Vic- 
tor, and Severus through the later ages of the ancient and medizval churches 
is very interesting. 

It is natural that the Abbé should make much of the testimony of the lec. 
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tionaries. He makes merry over Dr. Hort’s declaration that it is of no critical 
value—and sometimes makes his readers sad to see him twist Dr. Hort’s par- 
ticular statement into a general one. After all, is it not self-evident that unless 
it can be proved either that the lectionary antedates the national version or is 
in some way independent of it, it, is valueless as additional testimony? The 
Abbé himself sees that the lectionaries of the Armenian Church, which omit 
these verses, add nothing to the testimony of the Armenian version against 
them. And their case is a valuable one, as indicating how closely connected 
with the national version the fortunes of the lectionaries are, and how compar- 
atively modern they are in their present form. No doubt, the Armenians, who 
used the Syriac version before A.D. 433, were familiar with Mark xvi. 9-20, and 
if the contents of the lectionaries were inherited from any earlier custom, their 
service-books would now contain these verses. But if it is thus inevitable that 
the service-books should follow the current versions, what critical value can the 
presence of Mark xvi. 9 seg. in the Syriac or Latin lectionaries have in the pres- 
ence of the versions in those languages? Only in connection with the Greek 
service-books, and, in view of the reading of k, with the Early Latin custom, 
is this line of investigation likely to be profitable. And in neither case does 
any extant testimony carry us far enough back to be of any service to us: the 
Abbé admits that the sixth or seventh century is as far as we can trace them 
explicitly. He indeed holds a brief for the proposition that these same lec- 
tions were probably in use as early as the second century, so far as concerns 
Mark 1-8 and 9-20, at any rate; but in vain. His own darling Armenian ver- 
sion stands a flaming sword in his path. 

We are glad to see the accurate statement concerning the evidence (so far as 
known) of the Harclean Syriac. It seems that it is only on the margin of two 
of its MSS. that the short ending is entered, and that apparently originally the 
twelve verses were accepted by Thomas without asterisk or obelus affecting 
more than individual words. The testimony of the Thebaic version is left in 
doubt: “ All that is as yet discovered is a mediocre paraphrase of v. 20” (p. 323). 
The discussion of the Armenian version is very interesting and instructive— 
though, unfortunately, in more ways than one. It is confessed that from the 
beginning it lacked these verses. 

When the Abbé comes to the MSS., he first eases his mind by representing 

and B, quite in Dean Burgon’s style, as two of the worst MSS. extant—yes, 
even (like his model again), as of the same family with D, and scarcely less cor- 
rupt (p. 484). Then he argues that the very bad and tinkering scribe of L in- 
serted the shorter ending from some MS. like 274, which places this ending in 
the margin at the bottom of the page with asterisks, while opposite the ending 
of Mark xvi. 8 occurs another asterisk for reference. More important is the 
announcement, in the preface, of another MS. (97 of the National Library; 743 
in Martin's “ Description Technique”), which repeats the arrangement of L. 
After xvi. 8, a réAo¢ is written in red ink ; then comes the shorter ending, which 
finishes with its aunv the recto of leaf 70. The next page contains 9-20, which 
occupies the whole page, and closes without a réAoc at the end. The readings 
eJsewhere are old and the MS. promises to be valuable. 

The author is wrong in contending that all MSS. which mention the fact that 
most or the oldest or the best MSS. contain Mark xvi. 9-20 are specially valu- 
able witnesses in favor of that passage. These are late documents, and are only 
valuable as proving the survival of doubts. They may be classified as follows : 
(1) Nos. 15 and 22 intercalate after verse 8 a note saying that the Gospel ended 
here in some MSS., although 9-20 occurred in most; and the latter puts a 
réaoc here which is significant, as that MS. is not redacted for liturgical use. 
‘2) Nos. 20 and 300 add on the margin (when Burgon says at v. 15 he is misled 
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by appearances), a similar note, varying only by asserting that vs. 9-20 were in 
the ancient MSS. (3) According to Birch, 199 has a note similar to the first 
clause, but apparently lacking the last. (4) Nos. 1, 206, 209, say that Eusebius 
éxavévicev up to verse 8. (5) Very many cursives have Victor’s or Severus’ com- 
mentary on the margin, which perpetuated the knowledge of the former doubts. 

The Vatican Arabic MS. often quoted against vs. 9-20, Martin apparently 
shows to be wrongly so quoted ; the page ends wich verse 8, leaving one word 
only for the next page which is lost. 

As to the origin of the omission of Mark xvi. 9-20, Martin traces it to exe- 
getical difficulties, in harmonizing the accounts of the Resurrection. At the 
same time he appeals to a liturgical phenomenon to render its rejection easier. 
He supposes a liturgical réAo¢ after verse 8, ending the verso page as in Codex 
15, and almost in Arab. Vat.; and then supposes that this page standing at 
the end of the volume of the Gospels (arranged with Mark last) was lost off. 
But the antiquity of the réA0c of liturgical use in the Gospels is here only as- 
sumed (yet, consult p. 520), and the distribution of the omission is left unac- 
counted for. Moreover, to argue on his own ground: (1) Exegetical difficulties 
could be more easily voided by a far less rejection. (2) There is a serious logical 
difficulty in this reasoning. If Mark xvi. 1-8 was the second of the éwdwva avacrdorua, 
then 9-20 was the ¢hzrd, and the réAoc only divided between them. In this case 
9-20 could not fall away without immediate detection; it was needed for the 
liturgical use of the MS. Again, 9-20 could not fall away without carrying 
away the beginning of the next Gospel, and hence again advertising its loss, 
unless Mark came last in the gospel-book. But only cursive No. 9 of all known 
codices (according to Martin) has this arrangement. Elsewhere trace of it is 
almost equally rare (cf. Gregory in Tischendorf’s Prolegomena, p. 138). (3) 
The “very valuable” and “ precious” Armenian version comes in here for con- 
sideration, as proving either that the lectionary system is later than A.D. 433, or 
that the lection arrangement is not so difficult to change without leaving a 
trace of the change. In either case, the very basis of Martin’s argument fails. 
For the rest, it is noticeable that no great advance is made on the theory of 
Dean Burgon. 

Summing up the evidence as now before us, for and against the passage, we 
may arrange it as follows : 

Insert : C 4 D 33 al plur., all Latt., except k, all Syrr., Memph., Justin, Irenzeus, 
Tatian [Hippol.], Mac. Mag., Post-Nicene authorities generally. 

Omit: B & (L. 743) (22), Lat. African., (Aeth), Arm. [Clems. Alex.], [Orig.], 
Eus., [Cyr. Jer.], and of the Post-Nicenes, the vé¥ecic, Jerome, Vict. Ant., Seve- 
rus Ant. Also such cursives as 15, 20, 300, 199, I, 206, 209, which preserve the 
knowledge of the doubt. : 

For the Shorter Reading : L. 743, k, one MS. of the Pst. Syr. in mg., two MSS. 
of Hcl. Syr. mg., one MS. of Copt. mg., two MSS. of the Aeth, 9 in all. 

Clearly, the decision as to the genuineness or spuriousness of the section will 
depend on our estimation of the relative values of the supporting documents, 
and the whole kernel of the dispute turns just on this: Are w B two of the 
best or two of the worst MSS. extant? That settled and this reading is settled 
too. It is in the Abbé’s Partie Pratique, tome premier, then, that the whole 
subject is really settled ; and if he can make good there his theses that ~ and 
B are two of the worst MSS. extant, this volume is not needed—or, if he can- 
not, this volume is useless. Discussions are drawn out to the inordinate length 
of 500 pages by neglecting to note the central stronghold of the matter and 
battling with men of straw. For instance, almost all of the good Abbé’s half 
thousand pages might have been spared, so far as the present controversy is 
concerned, if he had only noted two facts: 1. That nobody doubts that the 
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reading which inserts these verses has been practically universally received 
since the fourth century, and was far the more widely current one before the 
fourth century ; and 2. That nobody believes the verses 9-20 were forged for 
their present place. It is in face of the confessed facts that the most current 
text from the second century down has contained these verses, and that they 
are not a forgery, that all the great editors of the text for a century have seen 
them to be ungenuine. Why will their defenders not see, then, that the proof 
and reproof and reproof again of these established facts has no bearing on the 
controversy ? BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. THE BOOK OF Jos, 
By the Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D.; HOSEA: By the Rev. T. K, 
--.—iee, D.D. University Press, Cambridge. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
1884. 

“The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges” is an admirable series of com- 
mentaries under the general editorship of Dean Perowne, who is aided by a consider- 
able number of the best exegetes of Great Britain. We have noticed the series 
from time to time in this REVIEW. We have now to examine the more recent works 
on the Old Testament by Drs. Davidson and Cheyne. Dr. Davidson, the dis- 
tinguished professor of Hebrew in the Free Presbyterian College, Edinburgh, has 
long been recognized as an authority of the first rank upon the Book of Job. The 
first volume of his larger work on Job is so rare that it is with great difficulty that 
any one can secure acopy. He has long resisted the importunities of his friends to 
bring out a new edition of the book and complete it. Dean Perowne is to be con- 
gratulated, therefore, upon securing his services in the Cambridge series. The 
Commentary on Job is a model of its kind, and ought to pass immediately into the 
hands of every one who desires a better knowledge of this masterpiece of Old Testa- 
ment literature. The introduction is a careful and well-balanced statement of the 
present situation with regard to the Higher Criticism of the Book. The Commentary 
is a close and clear exposition of the development of the theme in the successive 
sections. Dr. Davidson is a judicious critic; he has unusual skill in the presenta- 
tion of all sides of a difficult subject; his own leanings are plain enough, but he is 
cautious about taking a final position. His habit of mind is presented in the conclud- 
ing sentence of the introduction : 


‘*‘ There are some minds that cannot put up with uncertainty, and are under the necessity of de- 
luding themselves into quietude by fixing on some known name. There are others to whom it is a 
comfort to know that in this omniscient age a few things still remain: mysterious. Uncertainty is to 
them more suggestive than knowledge. No literature has so many great anonymous works as that 
of Israel. The religious life of this people was, at certain periods, very intense, and at these periods 
the spiritual energy of the nation expressed itself almost impersonally, through men who forgot 
themselves and were speedily forgotten in name by others.” 


Dr. Davidson assigns the Book of Job to the age of the captivity of Judah, chiefly 
on account of the conception of the suffering servant which is common to Jeremiah, 
the second half of Isaiah, and Job. He rightly says that ‘the opinion expressed in 
the Talmud, and followed by some writers, that Moses was the author of Job, is un- 
worthy of any attention.” Scholars are divided in the opinion whether it is to be 
assigned to the age of Solomon, Hezekiah, Josiah, or the captivity. The Theology 
of the book makes its composition earlier than the age of Solomon absolutely im- 
possible. But there is such uncertainty as to the date and order of development of 
the writings that most resemble the Book of Job, that there can be no consensus 
among Old Testament scholars at present. The final solution of the problem will 
come from the working out of the system of the theology of the Old Testament. 

The relation of the speeches of Elihu to the body of the book is carefully and 
judicially discussed with the strong inclination to regard them‘as the work of a 
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later hand. We are agreed with Dr. Davidson that the discourse of Elihu is ob- 
scure, prosaic, and prolix; its figures are labored, and its thought strained. In our 
judgment they add nothing to the discussion. We cannot see as much merit in 
them as Dr. Davidson is willing to admit. We regard them, however, as an import- 
ant part of the original book. The features mentioned above are designed by the 
author as in keeping with a youthful and inexperienced man, who could not restrain 
himself from speaking, after the sages had been silenced by the moral dignity and 
religious fervour of Job’s discourse. The speeches of Elihu serve as a literary foil, in- 
terposed between the last discourse of Job and the discourse of God, to prepare the 
way for the divine interposition, to quiet and soothe by their tediousness the agitated 
spirits of Job and his friends, before the storm in which God appears to decide the 
great conflict. 

We regard the Commentary on Job as the very best for theological students and 
ministers as well as the general public. It is based on a thorough Hebrew scholar- 
ship and a long practice in the details of criticism, but only the results are given ; 
and these are presented in such an attractive form that any intelligent person can 
understand them and appreciate them. 

Dr. Cheyne’s little book on Hosea is also an excellent piece of work. It is not so 
cautious and mature as the commentary of Dr. Davidson, but it is fresh, bright, and 
stimulating. We cannot agree with the author in his interpretation of the story of 
Hosea and Gomer in chapters i. and iii. We think that Dr. Cheyne will hardly stand 
by his statement that the historical view is “an intuition which comes of itself to 
the unbiassed reader who has any poetic insight.’”’ It seems to us that the story re- 
quires far more straining to make it real than to make it ideal. The symbolism is 
admitted, but the question is whether it has a real or an ideal basis. The realism in 
the interpretation of Prof. W. Robertson Smith and Dr. Cheyne is very attractive to 
us. The thought that Hosea was taught in his own sad experience as the husband 
of a faithless wife, the exceeding depth and richness of the love of God to Israel, is 
a very charming and seductive theory. We should gladly yield to it if we could. 
But in our judgment, this theory starts more difficulties than it removes. We have 
no difficulty on account of the morals of the period. The story was possibly no 
uncommon one in Israel at the time. There were examples enough in real life 
without requiring the prophet to undergo the experience for the sake of the symbol- 
ism. There are just the number of children required for the sym olism, and the 
names of the children are nothing if not symbolical. The story and its interpreta- 
tion are mingled in a style that suggests peculiar hardship to the prophet if he was 
to represent the prophecy in his life as well as in his speech and pen. If the expe- 
rience had been real it could hardly have been told in such few and such graphic 
touches, and with such exclusive reference to the symbolical use of its incidents. If 
chapters i. and iii, are to be taken as historically successive, chap. ii. is subordinated 
to chapter i., and we have two sections of the story entirely out of proportion. 
The theory involves a readjustment of the boundaries of chapters i. and ii., which 
we cannot accept. Chapter ii.and parts of chapters i. and iii. must be taken as ideal ; 
it is more natural to take the whole story as ideal. As we interpret this section the 
story is composed of three symbolic transactions rather than two, the first unfolding 
the meaning of the names of the children on the one side in their sufferings for sin, 
on the other in the Messianic restoration; the second emphasizing the rejection of 
the unfaithful mother and her restoration and remarriage after discipline ; the third, 
the great love of Judah to the unfaithful Israel and her redemption and restoration 
to favor; thus the children, the mother, and the husband are successively empha- 
sized in the elaboration of the ideal. Dr. Cheyne’s realism is, however, of great ser- 
vice in the interpretation of Hosea as a whole, and we know of no better commen- 
tary on this prophet, for English readers. C. A. BRIGGS. 
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THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. A new translation, with commentary and appen- 
dices by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Honorary D.D., Edinburgh; Rector of 
Tendring Essex; and late Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. In 
two volumes [bound in one]. Third edition, revised. Vol. I., pp. 310; Vol. II., pp. 
315. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1884. 

There are some commentaries which are made to order, the indifferent ones so 
often found in series covering the whole Bible ; there are others which grow, appar- 
ently, as a labor of love, and which are the high-water marks of the attainments of 
their authors. Such is the one before us. Indications of its preparation were 
given as early as 1868, twelve years before the appearance of the first edition, in 
‘Notes and Criticisms on the Hebrew Text of Isaiah,” and then again two years 
later in “ The Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged.” These exhibited such 
thorough and fine scholarship that they were deemed by Prot. Diestel worthy of 
constant reference in his Knobel’s Isaiah, and were the only English commentaries 
so honored. The present work, of the same high order, has within three years 
passed through three English editions. The notes exhibit the most exact and 
painstaking research, abounding with references not only to special works on Isaiah, 
but to every species of literature. They are clear and concise. There is nothing 
superfluous or heavy about them. They are delightfully Zzg/ish. A marked 
feature is the use of the recent discoveries in Oriental, especially Assyrian litera- 
ture. Points of contact are continually presented between Hebrew thoughts and 
expressions and those of other Eastern nations. Some of these, though interesting, 
appear hardly relevant to explain the prophetic word. For example, in connection 
with the exaltation of the mountain of the house of Jehovah, ii. 2, we are told of “ an 
old belief in Asia Minor that there was a mountain reaching from earth to heaven, 
on the summit of which was the dwelling of the Gods. The prophet is, perhaps, 
alluding to this belief, which he recognizes as true in substance though attached to 
the wrong locality. At any rate Mount Zion is to be physically raised.” We see 
no appropriateness in this allusion to a mythical Olympus to which no one made 
pilgrimages, neither do we think the prophet had any thought of a physical eleva- 
tion. Again, on xxvii. 1, with reference to Babylonian tablets the phraseology is 
said to be of mythic origin. “The two leviathans or coilers and the dragon are 
slightly varying mythic expressions for storm-cloud and rain-cloud, the enemy of 
the sun and of the light. And the prophet means to say that just as Jehovah is su- 
preme in the physical heavens and keeps the sky dragon, that is, the ungenial, cloudy 
darkness, within bounds, so he is supreme in the moral heaven, and prevents ‘the 
prince of the power of the air ’—the personification of evil and disorder—from ex- 
ceeding his permitted functions.” We prefer the more usual, simpler interpretation 
that kingdoms are symbolized. Still, one must not be too sure that certain Biblical 
thoughts and expressions may not have their roots in those of natural religions. A 
connection seems to exist between the Cherubim and the clouds of storm and sun- 
set. Dr. Cheyne finds a similar one between the Seraphim and, as the name would 
imply, the serpent-like lightning. However that may be, we agree with him that 
the popular notion of the Seraphim as angels is to be rejected. The trisagion, vi. 3, 
so often used as an argument for the Trinity, has an Assyrian parallel. The idea of 
predestination is not exclusively Jewish. With xlix. 1, “The Lord hath called me 
from the womb,” is compared the statement of Assurbanipal in his Annals that the 
@ods “in the body of his mother have made him to rule Assyria” (i., p. 292). And 
on ix. 6, it is said: “ The prophet evidently does conceive of the Messiah somewhat 
as Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians regarded their kings as an earthly repre- 
sentation of Divinity. No doubt this development of the Messianic doctrine was 
accelerated by contact with foreign nations.”” The impression made by these and 
other references is a tendency to obliterate the distinction between Biblical thoughts 
ard those ‘of other literature,—a tendency quite marked in the introduction to the 
author’s rectnt translation of the Psalms. 
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Among other results advanced of modern research, not found in or at variance 
with the usual views of earlier commentaries, may be noticed: That Judah suffered 
twice almost in the same way from Assyrian invasion, first, from Sargon in 711, and 
secondly, from Sennacherib in 701, and that to the former of these are to be referred 
x. 5, xii. 6, xiv. 24-27, and xxii., and that in this connection is to be placed Heze- 
kiah’s sickness. That Cyrus was not a zealous monotheist, but, if not an indolater 
and polytheist, at least an indifferentist who daily addressed Bel and Nebo. The 
celebrated passage, ‘‘I make peace and create evil,” xlv. 7, is not an allusion to 
Persian dualism (though possibly to that of the ancient Babylonian religion), for the 
inscriptions setting forth the ancient Persian religion “are as guiltless of dualism as 
our prophet himself.” 

The commentary is purely exegetical and the exegesis is most rigidly grammati- 
cal and historical. ‘To give even the slightest stretch to a word or construction in 
deference to a theological presupposition is a fault of which he [the author] has an 
unfeigned horror ” (ii., p. 193). He only aims “to set before the reader facts (some- 
times the conflicting facts) supplied by the text itself ’’(ii., p. 177). One must not 
expect to find devotional exercises or spiritual helps. Technical points of Hebrew 
text and grammar, however, are referred to the appendix, so that the ordinary 
reader can enjoy the commentary without meeting these. 

Questions of the higher criticism are kept as far as possible in the background. 
There is no critical introduction. This is partially supplied by those to each section 
and partially by the essays at the close of vol. ii. 

Dr. Cheyne refers also to his earlier work on Isaiah. ‘A more thorough exege- 
sis,” we are told, “must in England and America precede the fruitful investigation 
of critical problems” (i., p. ix.), and “ that tired of the traditionalism of older com- 
mentaries [English students] seem tc ask not indeed to be kept in complete igno- 
rance of critical problems and solutions, but to be enabled to study the text ina 
historical spirit without (as they might express it) being under the dominion of a 
fixed critical theory” (ii., p. v.) Hence the question of the authorship of the last 
twenty-seven chapters is left open, but not “whether the word is in the highest 
sense prophetic ” and “ that however limited the historical horizon of these chapters 
may be, the significance of their presentiments is not bounded by the exile, but 
extends to the advent of Christ and even beyond ” (i., p. 242). Of the author’s own 
opinion, however, one is not left in doubt. He rejects the unity of authorship; yet 
with singular fairness emphasizes. reasons against his own view. He refuses to en- 
dorse the admission of Delitzsch that “ Isaiah is entirely carried away from his own 
times and leads a pneumatic life among the exiles.” Dr. Cheyne finds decided in- 
dications of the residence of the author of at least some chapters of II. Isaiah in 
Palestine. ‘‘ The tradition of the unity of authorship,” he says also, “‘ can be traced 
back as early as this editor of chap. xxxix.” (i., p. 241); and “ the writer of the latter 
prophecies evidently knows the former, as our native idiom finely has it by heart” 
(ii., p. 247). These are strong arguments for the unity, and their statement is char- 
acteristic of the writer’s candor. He suppresses nothing. In a supplementary 
essay, indicating his own view of composite authorship, he lays much stress upon 
the work of the so-called Soferim. He says: “It is becoming more and more 
certain that the present form especially of the prophetic Scriptures is due to a literary 
class (the so-called soferim ‘ scribes ’ or ‘scripturists "), whose principal function was 
collecting and supplementing the scattered records of prophetic revelation. This 
function they performed with a rare self-abn gation. Of a regard on their part for 
personal distinction there is not a trace; self-consciousness is swallowed up in the 
sense of belonging, if only in a secondary degree, to the company of inspired men. 
They wrote, they recast, they edited, in the same spirit in which a gifted artist of 
our own day devoted himself to the glory of ‘modern painters.’ To apply the words 
of a great American prose poet, ‘ They chose the better and loftier and more un- 
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selfish part, laying their individual hopes, their fame, their prospects of enduring 
remembrance, at the feet of those great departed ones, whom they so loved 
and venerated.’ Surely if the prophets were inspired, a younger son’s portion of the 
Spirit was granted to their self-denying editors Some of the class were, from 
a literary point of view, mere workers in mosaic (to repeat an expressive figure), 
others were real artists, real poets, and orators, quite capable, theretore, of such 
work as: we suppose II. Isaiah to contain There is nothing disparaging to 
prophecy in such a view, as long as we maintain the divine inspiring and overruling 
influence for which I have pleaded above. On the contrary, it appears to me that 
it does honor to the Spirit of prophecy by enlarging the range of His operations accord- 
ing to that saying of the man of God in reply to those who envied for his sake, 
‘Would God that all Jehovah’s people were prophets ’ ” (ii., pp. 228 ff). 

This is so gracefully put that the theory is fascinating. The difficulty is that it has 
little or no support in clear facts. Such editors would have left different renderings 
or editions far more marked than any of which we have an inkling. Nay, men of 
such inspiration, we can hardly believe, would have given us as the work of Isaiah that 
which was not his own, or put into his mouth words which he never uttered. See 
especially the author’s notes on chap. xxxix. 

But if Dr. Cheyne’s critical theories are closely allied to Ewald’s, whose follower 
he once might have been called, he has drawn away from him exegetically. For- 
merly he regarded the suffering servant of lii. 12 to liii. “a purely poetical figure 
personifying the ideal character of the pious Israelite,” now, accepting the theory 
of Oehler and Delitzsch, “a literal human being perfectly righteous himself, and 
able therefore to make many righteous ” (ii., p. 214). Especially noteworthy also is 
his identification of the suffering servant with the royal Messiah, with reference not 
to lv. 3-4, but lii. 13-15, liii. 12 (ii., p. 222). This complete identification gives 
another argument for the unity of authorship. The vicarious sufferer of II. Isaiah 
is one with the royal deliverer of I. Isaiah. On e/ gzdbor of ix. 6, he says: “The 
word selected for God is not e/éhzm, which is applied to the judicial authority 
(Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 8), to Moses (Ex. vii. 1), and to the apparition of Samuel (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 13); but e/, which whenever it denotes (as it generally does and in Isaiah 
always) Divinity, does so in an absolute sense: it is never used hyperbolically and 
metaphorically.” And again he endorses Hengstenberg’s statement, “ it [el gibbor] 
can only signify God-Hero, a hero that is infinitely exalted above all human heroes 
by the circumstance that he is God” (ii., p. 209). These are quite different from 
the statements in his earlier work, “ Isaiah Chronologically Arranged.” And al- 
though Dr. Cheyne, to use his own words, “belongs to a school of interpretation 
mainly at any rate composed of rationalists,” no one, especially on reading the essay, 
“The Christian Element in the book of Isaiah,” can refuse him the full right of the 
title of a Christian interpreter. 

Dr. Cheyne is a master of English no less than Hebrew, and his translation is 
chaste and elegant. He has reproduced the original with a delicate exactness and 
yet preserved much of that wonderful simplicity of language and rhythm which 
makes our E. V. so beautiful. He finds, however, many glosses and makes not a 
few emendations that strike a conservative reader unpleasantly. We cannot follow 
him either in changing, “come now and let us reason together” (i. 18) to “ come 
néw let us bring our dispute to an end.” Neither can we accept his note that the 
repentance required by Isaiah is a trifle compared with that of Ps. 51. Zorah, the 
law of our E. V., is uniformly rendered “instruction.” This is correct. It has a 
wider meaning than the Mosaic law, ard refers often to the direct teaching and revela- 
tion of the prophet. In vii. 14, “ Young woman ” is given instead of “ Virgin.” We 
agree that this is the only exact rendering of a/mah. It may mean a married or an 
unmarried woman. In ix. 6, the child has four names instead of five; the first 
two being united. This is an improvement. The term counsellor by itself has no 
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distinguishing element worthy of a place among these exalted titles. The last three 
being couplets, presumably the first is also. 

Lack of space forbids us from noticing further this most.delightful commentary. 
Although, as intimated, it departs quite widely fro:.. traditional views, the scholar- 
ship is so fine and the spirit of the author so charming, that we thank the American 
publisher for his neat edition, and commend it as worthy to be in the library of every 
student. The essays in the appendix are worth the cost of the book. We know of 
no better presentation than there given of the method and factors of higher criticism. 

EDWARD L. CurRTIS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. General Editor, J. J. S. 
Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough ; Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press, Cambridge: At the University Press, London: C. J. Clay, M.A. & Son, 
Cambridge University Press, Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, he Rev. A. Carr, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, pp. 
236, 1884. St. Mark, by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., late Head Master of 
King’s College School, London, pp. 200, 1884. St. Luke, by the Ven. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, pp. 392, 1884. St. John, by Rev. 
A. Plummer, M.A., D.D., Master of University College, Durham, pp. 388, 1884. 
The Acts of the Apostles, by J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity, pp. 387, 1884. The Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. H.C. G. 
Moule, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, pp. 270, 1882. The Gen- 
eral Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, by E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells, 
pp. 220, 1883. 


This series of littke Commentaries, 53( x63¢, cannot be too highly commended. 
They are very attractive in appearance, and while their plan and purpose exclude 
extended discussion of disputed points, they are the very opposite of meagreness. 
Indeed they are marvels of condensation. The introductions present all the subjects 


usually treated, in a clear statement. The general scope and analysis of the text 
are clearly marked, and held firmly in view, while a clear explanation of the separate 
verses is given. For the class for whom they are intended it would be impossible to 
convey more information in the most accessible and interesting shape without super- 
fluity. But the order of scholarship and the comprehensiveness of the work will 
recommend them also to those familiar with the larger commentaries. The Gen- 
eral Editor announces that each author is solely responsible for his own work. The 
text is not the revision, but that of Dr. Scrivener’s Cambridge Edition of the author- 
ized version. Admirable maps, indexes, and appendixes accompany each volume. 
We wish for them wide extension and long life. C. W. HODGE. 


Diz BIBLISCHEN FRAUEN DES ALTEN TESTAMENTES, Von Dr. HERMANN 
ZSCHOKKE, 0. 6. Professor der Theologie an der k. k., Universitat in Wien. 
Mit Fursterzbischéflicher Approbation. Freiburg -im - Breisgau (Herder) 
1884. viiiand 470pp. 8vo. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

It is not extravagant to speak of this work—published “ with prince-arche- 
piscopal approval ’”’—as the fruitage of typology run wild. Upon the Prot- 
estant the impression can be nothing less than this, and even the reflecting Ro- 
manist can hardly find in the book the results of a sober exegesis. For what 
circle of Roman Catholic readers the author writes is difficult to discover. His 
work makes no claim (apparently) to be a contribution to exegetical science. 
It has not the tone of a book of devotion. The title would, perhaps, indicate 
a popular Bible history for women, and yet in many particulars this purpose is 
ill carried out. What sort of homiletical helps the Romish priest requires we 
are not able to judge, but much of the matter here contained is irrelevant if 
intended to meet such a want. 

The general plan is this: after a brief introduction on Old Testament types, 
the author takes up the succession of female characters mentioned in the Old 
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Testament, beginning with Eve. He includes in the list on the one side Aho- 
lah and Aholibah of Ezekiel and on the other the virtuous woman of Proy- 
erbs. In each case he gives in a paraphrase of biblical language, a biographical 
sketch of the person named. He adds to this further details from tradition 
(Christian, Jewish, heretical) often without indicating how many of these he ac- 
cepts as authentic. Finally, he gives an “improvement,” on the basis of the 
Fathers, with abundant citations and references. That he includes the women 
of the Apocrypha is a matter of course. Also a matter of course is it that he 
pays due deference to the Vulgate. He shows, however, some acquaintance 
with the Hebrew and with Delitzsch, at least among Protestant commentators, 
How much of his rabbinical knowledge is drawn from Eisenmenger, to whom he 
often refers, is difficult to say. 

We have no desire to be hypercritical in reference to these things or to 
others which go more or less distinctly with the author’s stand-point, as his re- 
ception of the Apocrypha as inspired, his anxiety to defend Bible characters 
from every accusation (as where he acquits Abraham of deception), or his ex- 
tended use of the Fathers. What we do desire to point out is, as already indi- 
cated, the extravagant typology which claims the most incongruous objects and 
events as its own. One of the avowed ends in writing the work is indeed to 
call attention afresh to the typical interpretation of the Old Testament. “ Many 
of the Holy Fathers have smoothed the path in this direction, a path (alas!) 
too often forsaken in recent times—times when men confine themselves to the 
literal sense alone, and entirely ignore the typical treasures [of Scripture]. And 
yet there is not, to use the words of Wahl, a single event in the New Testa- 
ment relating to Christ and his Church, whose foundations and indications can- 
not be found in the Old Testament.” We quote the author’s own words and 
propose now to bring forth some of his alleged treasures. 

Eve’s name designates her as the mother of life and of grace. The name, 
therefore, makes her a type of Mary and of the Church, mother of the Everliv- 
ing. As she mourns over the body of her son Abel, Eve becomes a type of 
Mary under the cross. 

Paul has taught us the allegorical meaning of the two wives of Abraham. 
The churchly expositors are not content to abide by Paul. They make Sarah a 
type of wisdom and virtue, “barren as they are of evil works, but fruitful of 
good, though after long delay.” Clement of Alexandria shows by the position 
of Hagar, that philosophy is the handmaid of religion. Hagar is further a type 
of sensual desire, which rebels against its mistress—the reason, and so must be 
banished. Keturah also has a place in the allegory. As the descendants of 
Hagar represent the Gentiles (contrasted with Sarah’s believing children) so 
Keturah’s sons stand for the heretical sects of the New Testament. Neverthe- 
less, Keturah (fragrance) is a symbol of prayer and good works united with 
old age, to which they are especially appropriate. 

Abraham in seeking a bride for-his son is a type of God the Father, who 
seeks a bride (the Church) for his Only-begotten. Rebecca is, therefore, a type 
of the Church (elsewhere of Mary), and Eliezer takes the part of the Apostles. 
Rebecca is found at the well, the bride of Christ is found at the water of Bap- 

,tism. The presents brought by Elieser are the gifts which adorn the Bride— 
the divine Word and good works. 

Jacob’s words (this by the way), “I am Esau thy firstborn,” cannot be called 
a lie. They are a mysterzum, for in the tropical sense they are true. Quoad 
jus non guoad personam he was the firstborn. In making this claim the patri- 
arch was a type of the Gentiles who receive the adoption and blessing of the 
first-born instead of the unbelieving Jews. Our author, it is but fair to add, 
gives the. opinion of Augustine, that we must distinguish between the deed of 
Jacob and the mystery which it foreshadows. 
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Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse, is a type of the Law which is the nurse of other (?) 
peoples, nourishing them with the honey of divine knowledge. Her death pre- 
figures the cessation of the Law. 

Jacob is a type of Christ and Rachel of the Church—which at first seemed 
barren, but afterwards bore a Joseph; while Leah with her dull and watery eyes 
fittingly represents the Synagogue which will not see the truth and wisdom of 
the Church. As Jacob took two wives, so Christ called Jew and Gentile, the 
later called being the better beloved. As Jacob had children by the handmaids, 
so Christ adopted as children those who had before been slaves. Allegorically, 
Leah presents a picture of the active life, Rachel (lamb) a picture of the life of 
(contemplative) devotion. The former is the laborious and weak-eyed soul 
who busies herself with worldly things, and cares for them only. We, however, 
should love the life of religious contemplation as Jacob loved Rachel. 

Asenath, Joseph’s wife, taken from heathendom, is a type of the Church 
chosen by Christ from heathen peoples. The wife of Phineas dying at the 
birth of her son, is a type of the Synagogue which did not come to an end un- 
til it had given birth to the young Church. 

The Pharaoh who commanded the midwives to kill the Hebrew male infants 
presents us a picture of Satan, who endeavors to stifle the virtues in the soul 
by means of the flesh and the world, or by means of human science and human 
wisdom—which, as is well known, often lead to heresy. Moses is a type of 
Christ, Jochebed of the Old Testament Church. Pharaoh’s daughter completes 
the picture representing the Church from among the Gentiles, which joyfully 
received the Messiah when he was rejected by the Jews—received him at the 
Nile of baptism. Miriam when leading the praises of Israel is a type of the 
Church, when murmuring against Moses she represents the Synagogue jealous 
of the Gentile Church (set forth in the person of Moses’ Ethiopian wife). 

Achsah riding upon an ass to her father’s house is a figure of the soul govern- 
ing the irrational desires and receiving two fountains of tears, one to express 
desire for the upfJer kingdom, the other to bewail the punishment of the 
nether world. 

Deborah (the Synagogue) incites Barak (Israel) to battle against Sisera (Sa- 
tan) and routs his forces. Jael (the Church) meets him, stupefies him by the 
milk (of prayer!) and kills him with the nail (of the Cross). Jael is also typi- 
cal of the Virgin Mary who crushed the serpent’s head. : 

Samson is a type of Christ. His marriage at Timma prefigures the espousal 
of Christ and the Church, or better of Christ and the Synagogue, for this one 
forsook him and entered a new alliance with the heretics. The woman at Gaza 
is also the Synagogue to which Christ came and was surrounded by enemies 
who sought to kill him. Delilah to whom he opened all his heart is (so far 
forth) a type of the Church. As faithless, however, she must represent the 
Synagogue which delivered Christ to be crucified. 

Peninnah is a type of the Synagogue which formerly had many children 
(prophets and saints), but is now unfruitful, while Hannah represents the 
Church, long barren, but now rejoicing in many children from among the 
Gentiles. 

No one will be surprised to learn that Michal is a type of unbelieving Israel. 
Abigail (David's second wife) on the other hand is the Gentile Church, com- 
posed of those who have left their idols and joined themselves to Christ. Da- 
vid is a type of Christ. Bathsheba must, therefore, be a type of the Gentile 
Church, which after being washed from the filth of heathenism is desired by 
Christ, who slays her former husband (the devil), and takes her to wife. Am- 
brose, however, sees the Synagogue typified in Bathsheba. Her first child is 
the Jewish people, her second (Solomon) is the Church. The author remarks 
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Testament, beginning with Eve. He includes in the list on the one side Aho- 
lah and Aholibah of Ezekiel and on the other the virtuous woman of Prov- 
erbs. In each case he gives in a paraphrase of biblical language, a biographical 
sketch of the person named. He adds to this further details from tradition 
(Christian, Jewish, heretical) often without indicating how many of these he ac- 
cepts as authentic. Finally, he gives an “improvement,” on the basis of the 
Fathers, with abundant citations and references. That he includes the women 
of the Apocrypha is a matter of course. Also a matter of course is it that he 
pays due deference to the Vulgate. He shows, however, some acquaintance 
with the Hebrew and with Delitzsch, at least among Protestant commentators, 
How much of his rabbinical knowledge is drawn from Eisenmenger, to whom he 
often refers, is difficult to say. 

We have no desire to be hypercritical in reference to these things or to 
others which go more or less distinctly with the author’s stand-point, as his re- 
ception of the Apocrypha as inspired, his anxiety to defend Bible characters 
from every accusation (as where he acquits Abraham of deception), or his ex- 
tended use of the Fathers. What we do desire to point out is, as already indi- 
cated, the extravagant typology which claims the most incongruous objects and 
events as its own. One of the avowed ends in writing the work is indeed to 
call attention afresh to the typical interpretation of the Old Testament. “ Many 
of the Holy Fathers have smoothed the path in this direction, a path (alas!) 
too often forsaken in recent times—times when men confine themselves to the 
literal sense alone, and entirely ignore the typical treasures [of Scripture]. And 
yet there is not, to use the words of Wahl, a single event in the New Testa- 
ment relating to Christ and his Church, whose foundations and indications can- 
not be found in the Old Testament.” We quote the author’s own words and 
propose now to bring forth some of his alleged treasures. 

Eve’s name designates her as the mother of life and of grace. The name, 
therefore, makes her a type of Mary and of the Church, mother of the Everliv- 
ing. As she mourns over the body of her son Abel, Eve becomes a type of 
Mary under the cross. 

Paul has taught us the allegorical meaning of the two wives of Abraham. 
The churchly expositors are not content to abide by Paul. They make Sarah a 
type of wisdom and virtue, “barren as they are of evil works, but fruitful of 
good, though after long delay.’”” Clement of Alexandria shows by the position 
of Hagar, that philosophy is the handmaid of religion. Hagar is further a type 
of sensual desire, which rebels against its mistress—the reason, and so must be 
banished. Keturah also has a place in the allegory. As the descendants of 
Hagar represent the Gentiles (contrasted with Sarah’s believing children) so 
Keturah’s sons stand for the heretical sects of the New Testament. Neverthe- 
less, Keturah (fragrance) is a symbol of prayer and good works united with 
old age, to which they are especially appropriate. 

Abraham in seeking a bride for- his son is a type of God the Father, who 
seeks a bride (the Church) for his Only-begotten. Rebecca is, therefore, a type 
of the Church (elsewhere of Mary), and Eliezer takes the part of the Apostles. 
Rebecca is found at the well, the bride of Christ is found at the water of Bap- 

stism. The presents brought by Elieser are the gifts which adorn the Bride— 
the divine Word and good works, 

Jacob’s words (this by the way), “I am Esau thy firstborn,” cannot be called 
a lie. They are a mysterzum, for in the tropical sense they are true. Quoad 
jus non guoad personam he was the firstborn. In making this claim the patri- 
arch was a type of the Gentiles who receive the adoption and blessing of the 
first-born instead of the unbelieving Jews. Our author, it is but fair to add, 
gives the opinion of Augustine, that we must distinguish between the deed of 
Jacob and the mystery which it foreshadows. 
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Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse, is a type of the Law which is the nurse of other (?) 
peoples, nourishing them with the honey of divine knowledge. Her death pre- 
figures the cessation of the Law. 

Jacob is a type of Christ and Rachel of the Church—which at first seemed 
barren, but afterwards bore a Joseph; while Leah with her dull and watery eyes 
fittingly represents the Synagogue which will not see the truth and wisdom of 
the Church. As Jacob took two wives, so Christ called Jew and Gentile, the 
later called being the better beloved. As Jacob had children by the handmaids, 
so Christ adopted as children those who had before been slaves. Allegorically, 
Leah presents a picture of the active life, Rachel (lamb) a picture of the life of 
(contemplative) devotion. The former is the laborious and weak-eyed soul 
who busies herself with worldly things, and cares for them only. We, however, 
should love the life of religious contemplation as Jacob loved Rachel. 

Asenath, Joseph’s wife, taken from heathendom, is a type of the Church 
chosen by Christ from heathen peoples. The wife of Phineas dying at the 
birth of her son, is a type of the Synagogue which did not come to an end un- 
til it had given birth to the young Church. 

The Pharaoh who commanded the midwives to kill the Hebrew male infants 
presents us a picture of Satan, who endeavors to stifle the virtues in the soul 
by means of the flesh and the world, or by means of human science and human 
wisdom—which, as is well known, often lead to heresy. Moses-is a type of 
Christ, Jochebed of the Old Testament Church. Pharaoh’s daughter completes 
the picture representing the Church from among the Gentiles, which joyfully 
received the Messiah when he was rejected by the Jews—received him at the 
Nile of baptism. Miriam when leading the praises of Israel is a type of the 
Church, when murmuring against Moses she represents the Synagogue jealous 
of the Gentile Church (set forth in the person of Moses’ Ethiopian wife). 

Achsah riding upon an ass to her father’s house is a figure of the soul govern- 
ing the irrational desires and receiving two fountains of tears, one to express 
desire for the upper kingdom, the other to bewail the punishment of the 
nether world. 

Deborah (the Synagogue) incites Barak (Israel) to battle against Sisera (Sa- 
tan) and routs his forces. Jael (the Church) meets him, stupefies him by the 
milk (of prayer!) and kills him with the nail (of the Cross). Jael is also typi- 
cal of the Virgin Mary who crushed the serpent’s head. 

Samson is a type of Christ. His marriage at Timma prefigures the espousal 
of Christ and the Church, or better of Christ and the Synagogue, for this one 
forsook him and entered a new alliance with the heretics. The woman at Gaza 
is also the Synagogue to which Christ came and was surrounded by enemies 
who sought to kill him. Delilah to whom he opened all his heart is (so far 
forth) a type of the Church. As faithless, however, she must represent the 
Synagogue which delivered Christ to be crucified. 

Peninnah is a type of the Synagogue which formerly had many children 
(prophets and saints), but is now unfruitful, while Hannah represents the 
Church, long barren, but now rejoicing in many children from among the 
Gentiles. 

No one will be surprised to learn that Michal is a type of unbelieving Israel. 
Abigail (David’s second wife) on the other hand is the Gentile Church, com- 
posed of those who have left their idols and joined themselves to Christ. Da- 
vid is a type of Christ. Bathsheba must, therefore, be a type of the Gentile 
Church, which after being washed from the filth of heathenism is desired by 
Christ, who slays her former husband (the devil), and takes her to wife. “Am- 
brose, however, sees the Synagogue typified in Bathsheba. Her first child is 
the Jewish people, her second (Solomon) is the Church. The author remarks ~ 
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indeed, that the correspondence is not altogether complete in regard to Uriah, 
but he consoles himself with the reflection that the type is always less complete 
than the antitype. 

Abishag the Shunamite is a type of wisdom, which supports the aged after 
the other powers have forsaken him. She is also a type of the Virgin Mary, of 
faith, of the Church, and lastly of the contemplative life. The woman who 
concealed Jonathan and Ahimaaz in a well, spreading meal- over the mouth of 
the well (2 Sam. xvii. 19), is a figure of the Church, which covers the sins of her 
children by prayer, and which by self-denial dries the meal of fleshly desire that 
we may be protected from our enemies. 

The two women who came to Solomon for judgment are naturally the Syna- 
gogue and the Church disputing about the Messiah. 

The marriage of Hosea the prophet symbolizes the union of the Logos with 
our sinful nature. 

Susanna delivered by Daniel out of the power of her adversaries, shows us a 
picture of the resurrection—or (with equal fitness) of the Church in the fires of 
persecution. Her two accusers are the two parties—Jews and Heathens. Ju- 
dith is a type of the Virgin Mary. The same is true of Esther; and at the risk 
of becoming tedious we will make a quotation here: 

“ Vashti and Esther have also typical meaning. As Vashti was at first a favor- 
ite, afterwards, however, was rejected, so was it with Eve who, after her diso- 
bedience, must hear the sentence of the heavenly king and leave Paradise. In 
Vashti’s place came Esther, who attracted the king by her grace and beauty, 
and won his heart. So the Holy Virgin Mary came into Eve’s place, finding 
favor with God on account of her purity and her virtues. As Esther was raised 
to the throne by God’s election, in order to ward off impending destruction 
from her people, so Mary became Queen of Heaven to save the world from uni- 
versal ruin and from death. As Esther was led into the apartments of Ahas- 
uerus, and was continually in his favor, so Mary was taken up into the heav- 
enly mansions to be the joy of all the heavenly inhabitants. Supported by two 
maids, Esther hastened to the king to present her request. So Mary over- 
whelms God (angry at human sinfulness) with her prayers, accompanied by the 
human and the angelic creation—or rather by the merits of the active and of 
the contemplative life. As Ahasuerus comforts his queenly spouse, who can- 
not endure his frown, with assurances that she is exempted from the general 
rule, so Mary may well be free from fear, because she is not subject to the uni- 
versal law of original sin. Esther secured the death of Haman. So Mary broke 
the power of the Evil One. Esther obtained from the king that the sentence 
of her people should be nullified. So Mary has torn in pieces the sentence 
passed upon the human race, and saved the world from universal destruction.” 

This is by no means a solitary specimen of the author’s exaggerated Mariola- 
try. The last eighty pages of his book are devoted entirely to Mary. Types, 
symbols, and direct prophecies of her are found everywhere in the Old Testa- 
ment. In Isaiah she is the “ branch from the stock of Jesse, and she is not ob- 
scurely indicated in the root‘out of a dry ground,’” or again in “the dry 
ground [which] blooms like the lily.”” She is found in Proverbs xxx. 18, 19, and 
in Wisdom i. 4. From the latter verse (“In an evil soul, Wisdom does not 
enter, nor take her dwelling in a body given to sin ”) the theologians derive the 
great doctrine that Mary was born entirely free from sin. 

Mary is the bride in the Song of Songs, and in Psalm xlv. She is the Wis- 
dom of the Book of Proverbs, and of course the virtuous woman of the same 
book. Finally, “everything in the world of nature and of humanity which is 
great, exalted, pure and holy is to the Fathers type and symbol of the Holy 
Mother of God. Types of Mary are the heavens, the clouds, the fiery pillar of 
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the Exodus, the throne of God, the dawn, the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
earth, the Promised Land, the Garden of Eden, the Garden of Solomon (Cant. 
iv. 12-v. 1), the desert which received the manna, Mount ‘Sinai, Mount Moriah, 
Lebanon, the sealed fountain (Cant. iv. 12), the well of the Oath (Gen. xxi. 23), 
the river of Paradise, the sea, the Tabernacle, the Temple, the closed door of 
the Temple (in Ezekiel’s vision), the Ark, the sacred candlestick, the incense 
altar—where shall we stop? For we are not yet half through the list. What 
has been given will suffice to show the utter subserviency of Roman Catholic 
exegesis to Roman Catholic dogma. H. P. SMITH. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF OUR LORD, IN VERSE. Being a Complete Har- 
monized Exposition of the Four Gospels, with original notes, textual index, etc. 
By ABRAHAM COLES, M.D., LL.D., author of “ Dies Ire,” in thirteen versions, 
etc. Two volumes inone. Vol. I, The “ Evangel” (second edition). Vol. II., 
“The Light of the World.” New York: Appleton & Co. 1885. 

The poetical text of this work is illustrated by copious learned, able, and truly 
pious notes. The first half, under the title of the “ Evangel,” appeared some time 
ago. It was then emphatically endorsed by Drs. George D. Boardman, Irenzus 
Prime, Charles Hodge, etc. Dr. Charles Hodge wrote, “I admire the skill which 
the Evangel displays in investing with rainbow-hues the simple narrations of the 
Gospels ; all, however, who have read Dr. Coles’ Dzes Jr@ must be prepared to re- 
ceive any new productions from his pen with high expectations.” The second half 
of this double volume, under the title of “The Light of the World,” is new, and 
is, in all respects, equal to its admirable first part. Together they complete the 
entire circle of the life and teachings of our Lord, the last installment, including the 
most sacred and dramatic chapter of the Last Supper, Betrayal, Trial and Sentence, 
Crucifixion, Entombment, Resurrection and Ascension. A. A. HODGE. 


THE following works in Exegetical Theology of the Old Testament may be briefly 
noticed : 

sp BO -DITMS Dw) Lider Ezechielis Textum Massoreticum 
accuratissime expressit, e Fontibus Masore varie illustravit. Notts critic’s con- 
firmavit S. Baer, Cum Prefatione Francisci Delitzsch et Glossario Ezechielico- 


Babylonico Friederici Delitzsch. Tauchnitz, Lipsize, 1884. (pp. xviii, 134.) The 
defects of the Massoretic text of the Old Testament are growing not only more evi- 
dent, but more burdensome, with every year, and are aggravated by the confusion 
and uncertainty which mark the various editions of this text. As the foundation for 
something better by and by the value of critical work, like that of Baer, is very 
great, and in Ezekiel it was particularly needed. It seems to have been done with 
thoroughness and care. Professor Franz Delitzsch contributes the preface (as usual in 
the series of which this is the eighth issue), defending the work of himself and his 
coadjutor from certain attacks. Some principles of punctuation adopted are difficult 
of acceptance, but they are frankly avowed, and nobody'jis forced to accept them. 
As to the details of textual emendation, the number of proven errors is extremely 
small, and cannot shake our confidence in the general accuracy of the work through- 
out the series. We welcome each issue of it as a step toward that critical text of the 
Hebrew Old Testament which is so sadly needed for exact scholarship, and for the solu- 
tion of many questions in criticism and exegesis. The glossary of Babylonian words in 
Ezekiel, by Friedrich Delitzsch, though not wholly in place in this publication, is of 
considerable value. The value would be doubled if he had supported all his explana- 
tions by references.——Commentar zum Buche des Propheten Foel,von Dr. Anton 
Scholz, Professor an der K6nigl. Universitat Wiirzburg. pp.92. Leo Woerl, 
Wiirzburg und Wien. 1885. The author holds with most recent German commen- 
tators to the postexilic date of Joel, but opposes Mer:—since 1879 the cham- 
24 
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pion of the theory (cf. this REVIEW) in many details; in particular, denying that 
Joel contradicts other prophets. Scholz holds that no particular historical setting 
can be inferred from the book itself; that the purpose is purely eschatological, and 
that the devastating locusts and the drought of the prophets’ time merely suggested 
the figurative mode of expressing the end-catastrophe. It is interesting to observe 
that while the author makes Joel depend on Isaiah, etc., he makes Zech. xiv. depend 
in turn upon Joel, thus keeping Joel in the sixth century B.C., and holding to the 
postexilic time for Zech. ix.—xiv. Traditio Rabbinorum Veterrima de Librorum 
Veteris Testamenti Ordine atgue Origine tllustrata a Gustavo Arminio Marx, The- 
ologie Licentiato. (Lipsiez: Julius Drescher. 1884.) pp. 60. The first part of this 
little pamphlet contains a carefully edited text of [the famous passages of the Bada 
Bathra (both Beraztha and Gemara) which treats of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment (cf. this REVIEW, April, 1883, pp. 417, seg.) ‘The second gives an annotated 
translation of the same, with some apparent carelessness, e. g., Ecclesiastes and Daniel 
are omitted, in the paragraph beginning “ Quis autem scripsit ” (p. 22). The third, oc- 
cupying twice as many pages as the first two together, is devoted to a critical com- 
mentary upon the passage. The author’s conclusion is that the Beraztha in ques- 
tion contains nothing which might not have been inferred from the Old Testament 
itself, but that such inferences were in part arbitrary and false. ——Bzbliotheca 
Samarztana I, Die Samaritanische Pentateuch-Version. Die Genests, in der 
Hebraischen Quadratschrift herausgegeben, von Dr. M. Hetdenheim. (Leipzig: 
O. Schulze. 1884.) pp. lii, 98. This does not profess to be a perfect text of the 
Samaritan Targum on Genesis, but it has been carefully edited, with some helps not 
before employed, and claims to do away with at least a part of the abnormities of 
the current texts of this interesting monument of an important Aramaic dialect. 
Other discussions of the subject, particularly that of S. Kohn, (Zur Sprache, etc., 
der Samaritaner. Leipz., 1876), are in many respects more valuable. The 
emendations here given must, of course, in the absence of really trustworthy 
codd., be largely conjectural; still the conjectures of a scholar are apt to 
be worth something. It does not appear, however, that the new material 
here employed is of great value. The use of the ordinary Hebrew type 
will encourage some students to approach the study of this version who other- 
wise would have been repelled from it, and no better practice can be recommended 
to those whose footing in unpointed Aramaic is growing firm than to read a few 
chapters in this edition of Genesis. Before doing it, however, the corrections noted 
on the last page ought to be made in the text. In brief, the book is a convenience, 
but leaves the Samaritan question essentially where it was before. ——Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, von L. Setnecke, 2ter Theil. Vom Exil bis zur Zerstorung Ferusa- 
lems durch die Romer. (Géttipgen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1884.) pp. xii, 
356. The polemic of this book against Wellhausen is particularly entertaining, be- 
cause it is the polemic of an ultra-radical in Old Testament criticism, for whom 
Wellhausen is only a half-way reformer. When one hears that not only does 
Daniel belong to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, but that Joel is a mere rehash of 
ancient predictions, and dates likewise from the second century B.C. ; that Ezekiel is 
derived chiefly from Jeremiah, and arose in the same prolific century, and that, none 
the less, the Priest-code owes much of its material to Ezekiel, and is therefore of 
still later date,—one does not wonder, even without taking into account the pro- 
posal of Herod’s reign for Ecclesiastes, that even critics like Wellhausen and Stade 
cry, Halt! Some of the author’s arguments against these critics are keen, and, from 
their stand-point, difficult to answer ; some of itis as dogmatic and a fréor? as that 
of the most reactionary scholar among the extreme traditionalists. Various po- 
sitions of the former volume (1876) are reiterated, among them, and with a good 
deal of self-satisfaction, the interpretation of “Ur Kasdim” as “Flames of the 
Chaldeans !” FRANCIS BROWN. 
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IIL—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN METHODISM, ETC. By JOHN ATKINSON, 
D.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1884. 


The most important chapters in this work are those which relate to the transfer of 
John Wesley’s new system to America, and its organization into a separate church. 
Wesleyanism in England was only an evangelical movement inside the Anglican 
Church; and the English Wesleyan preachers were all episcopally ordained. The 
first Methodist Society in America was organized in the city of New York, in the 
year 1766; and so rapid was the growth of the system, that, in less than twenty 
years, Wesley felt compelled to perfect the arrangements for the separate existence 
of Methodism as a Church in the United States. The Revolution had sundered all 
political and ecclesiastical ties between the States and the mother country; Wesley 
saw that the time had come for throwing off dependence on the English Episcopacy, 
and furnishing the new societies with the apparatus for distinct and independent 
action. In view of all the necessities of the case, “he did not scruple (in 1784) to 
appoint Dr. Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury to be joint superintendents of 
the Methodists in America.” The same year it was unanimously resolved, at the 
celebrated “ Christmas Conference,” in Baltimore, to organize the scattered societies 
together, under the name of the “‘ METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH.” This was the 
origin of that great evangelical body which, during the one hundred years whose 
history is set down in this volume, has filled the continent with its preachers and 
churches, and is doing its full share in the work of extending the Gospel among the 
heathen. 

The meaning of “ Episcopal,” in the title of the Methodist Church, requires to be 
clearly understood. Mr. Wesley had no wish or purpose that his societies in 
America should separate themselves from the Church of England. He had zealously 
resisted the independence of the Colonies; and he opposed the independent organi- 
zation of the Methodist societies. But some ecclesiastical authority must be pro- 
vided for the maintenance of the ministry and ordinances, and the unity of the body. 
Mr. Wesley, who had been the founder, was strongly inclined to regard himself as 
the owner and autocrat of the new Church, but his vehement toryism had greatly 
undermined his influence in America. The American Methodists, with the utmost 
love and veneration for him personally, rejected his claim to govern them; and 
Francis Asbury, who had been staunchly patriotic during the war, came to the front 
as the actual head of the Methodists in the United States. Mr. Wesley found but 
two orders of church officers in the New Testament, bishops or elders, and deacons. 
He wrote to his brother Charles, “I firmly believe I am a Scriptural Efzscopos, as 
much as any man in England or in Europe.” As such, he claimed and exercised 
the right of ordaining to the ministry, wholly discarding the fiction of an apostolic 
succession. On ordaining Dr. Coke, he said: “ That keeping his eye upon the 
conduct of the primitive churches in the ages of unadulterated Christianity, he had 
much admired the mode of ordaining bishops which the Church of Alexandria 
had practiced. That to preserve its purity, that church would never suffer the 
interference of a foreign bishop in any of their ordinations, but that the presbyters 
of that venerable apostolic church, on the death of a bishop, exercised the right 
of ordaining another from their own body, by the laying on of their own hands; and 
that this practice continued among them for two hundred years, till the days of 
Dionysius.” But the name of “bishop,” as the title of the Methodist superintend- 
ents, and the addition of the name “Episcopal” to the title of the Church, he dis- 
liked and protested against. The extremely energetic style in which he reproved 
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Dr. Coke, who had a strong liking for Episcopacy, for making some parade of his 
authority as “bishop,” has often beeri quoted. 

Among the American Methodists a sharp struggle went on for some years over 
this question. It was finally decided to retain the name “ Episcopal” in the title of 
the Church, and of “bishop” for the title of the chiet ministers ; but with the dis- 
tinct caveat, that the title involved no consent to the idea of a higher grade in the 
ministry than that of presbyter, nor of any apostolic succession in the Anglican 
sense. The bishops are subject to the General Conference. It creates, suspends, or 
deposesthem. The settled doctrine of the Methodist Episcopal Church on this sub- 
ject is set forth in a minute of the General Conference of the centenary year just 
past (1884), thus : 

“Resolved, That these words be inserted, as a rubric, at the beginning of the 
Ritual for the consecration of Bishops; [this service is not to be understood as an 
ordination to a higher grade in the Christian ministry beyond and above that of 
elders or presbyters; but as a solemn and fitting consecration for the special and 
most sacred duties of the superintendency in the Church.]’”’ 

“Thus, by the latest and decisive utterance of the Church,” adds Dr. Atkinson, 
“the Methodist superintendency is stripped of all prelatical ideas and theories, with 
which it has been confused, since its title was changed in 1787 ; and the Episcopate 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is declared in effect to be nothing more than 
the simple superintendency which was originally received and accepted from John 
Wesley, at the Christmas Conference, in the closing days of 1784. In Methodist 
phraseology, the word superintendent means bishop, and the word bishop means su- 
perintendent. These two are one. The Methodist bishops are Presbyterial superin- 
tendents ; ‘only that, and nothing more.’ ” SAMUEL M. HOPKINs, 


ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES HOLDING THE PRESBYTERIAN SYS- 
TEM. Minutes and Proceedings of the Third General Council, Belfast, 1884. 
Edited by GEORGE D. MATHEWS, D.D. 


This is a carefully edited and well printed volume of over 700 pages. In 
mechanical execution it leaves nothing to be desired, while in matter and style it 
presents a fascinating variety, so much so that a brief notice like this cannot do 
justice to its contents. It embraces the opening sermon by the Rev. Dr. R. Watts, 
Belfast, and fifty-eight Papers prepared by as many different authors—all men of 
distinguished position and attainments, delegated by their respective churches as 
members of the Council, and chosen by the committee on arrangements to do this 
work, They were thus picked men from whom much should be expected—brought 
to their task by a principle of “natural selection,” and after having had abundant 
time to ponder the weighty themes which they were asked to discuss. Seldom can 
any work, literary, theological, or scientific, be said to have enjoyed the services of 
such an array of eminent contributors. Interspersed with these Papers there are 
condensed reports of impromptu discussions—some of them animated and keen—on 
vital questions in which many other members of the Council took part, together with 
seventeen special addresses on the condition and work of the European churches. 
The Appendix also, extending to 154 pages, is replete with valuable information re- 
gardirfg the churches which now constitute the Alliance. To general readers the 
volume should be attractive on account of the diversity and vigor of its thought and 
the accurate knowledge which they may gain from it of a large number of the Re- 
formed churches, as well as of many of the leading theological questions of the day ; 
while Presbyterians should welcome and study it as furnishing practical evidence of 
the good degree of apostolic purity, unity, catholicity, and progressiveness by which 
their church is characterized. No one can fail to see that throughout the entire work 
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of the Council there was a happy blending of the conservative and progressive ele- 
ments. The report of the committee on formulating a Consensus of the Reformed 
Confessions was of this nature. It proposed nothing fitted to disturb those who 
cling most firmly to existing dogmas, and yet incorporated most liberal and pro- 
gressive utterances expressive of the personal convictions of the learned and ven- 
erable convener, Dr. Cairns: “To gather up from the different Reformed Confes- 
sions of Faith, admitted by all in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a sort of 
substratum which would be a minimum of obligatory beliefs, imposed on all the 
members of the Alliance, this would be, in my judgment, to run counter to the 
Providential movement which for half a century enlarges and transforms our the- 
olugy at many points. The researches of Natural Science and of Biblical Criticism 
have caused it to undergo a development, that does not allow us at this day to shut 
ourselves up in the limits in which our fathers passed their days. We have, thanks 
to God, the same faith, but we have not the same theology.” 

During the evening of the same day on which this report was given in, Mr. 
Stalker, in a racy, thoughtful, and suggestive paper on “Lessons from other 
Churches,” uttered similar sentiments, which were received by the Council with 
mingled signs of approval and disapproval. He said: ‘ There are vast branches of 
Christian Science, such as Biblical Criticism, Biblical Theology, and Christian 
Ethics, which are still only at the initial stages. Now, the statements of the Con- 
fession ought not to be stretched so as to cover those sciences and prematurely 
arrest their development. No doubt those who walk in such new ways ought to 
walk warily, and the church watching them may often be filled with natural solici- 
tude. But to foreclose any such avenue into the unexplored is treason to the truth. 
It is the impiety of believing that human attainments are commensurate with the 
word of God. But more requires to be acknowledged than this: not only have our 
Creeds not compassed all the truth: but, undoubtedly, they are also liable to hold 
for truth what may be found to be error. Is not this inevitably involved in the fact 
that they are human? Retrenchment of its Creed is an operation for which every 
living and loyal church must hold itself ready. Perhaps the process in the Reformed 
churches has been too long delayed ; and it may be, that the consequence of undue 
postponement will be a hasty rush to make up for lost time.” 

These last words may or may not be prophetic. We would fain hope that no such 
calamity as they indicate is impending over the Reformed churches. At any rate, 
persons uttering warnings or predictions are reasonably expected to believe them, 
and to act accordingly. And we often think that those who feel constrained to urge 
the necessity of an early revision of Creeds and Confessions might do something 
more, and enlighten those who move more slowly by offering to the Christian world 
specimens of the work actually done. This would make its nature clear and intel- 
ligible, and leave no doubt at all as to what they want. Why not, as a private enter- 
prise, issue an edition of the Westminster Confession of Faith, with the new or Re- 
vised text, in parallel columns, and allow all to pronounce upon its merits? Magna 
est veritas, et preevalebit. 

All the Papers presented to the Council deserve attentive study, but to notice them 
in detail is beyond our limits. Some of them are strictly theological and scientific, 
and others eminently practical, dealing with all phases of mission and Christian 
work in Home and Foreign fields. The practical greatly predominates in the vol- 
ume. There is a comprehensive survey of the whole family of Presbyterian 
churches—their training and their work, followed by a discussion. of the Substantial 
Unity of the Reformed churches and the sympathy for each other that should per- 
vade them. The qualifications of candidates for the ministry and their training— 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries, their equipment and methods of work—the 
qualifications and duties of elders—woman’s work in the church—Sabbath-school 
work, Temperance, Romanism, Ritualism, etc., all come in for careful consideration. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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We have said enough to make it apparent that the volume should have an extensive 
circulation. D. H. MACVICAR. 


DERRY AND ENNISKILLEN IN THE YEAR 1689: The Story of some Famous 
Battle-fields in Ulster. By THOMAS WITHEROW, D.D., Professor of Church 
History in Magee College, Londonderry. Third edition. Belfast: William 
Mullan, 1885. pp. 388. 

It is twelve years since Professor Witherow published the first edition of his in- 
teresting narrative of the siege of Derry and of the battles of Enniskillen. He has 
since discovered fresh materials in the Royal Irish Academy, which have enabled 
him to throw additional light upon the incidents of the siege, while he has made 
such slight changes or corrections in various parts of the original story as further 
research has suggested. The interest of the history of the Derry struggle has always 
been recognized by men of all political parties in Ireland itself. Mr. Froude says 
“it was almost the only heroical piece of history the long chronicles of Ireland can 
boast,” and Greene says it was behind the walls of Derry “ the imperial race turned 
at bay” and saved the liberties of England. Professor Witherow shows us that 
“‘the imperial race” consisted of Scotch Presbyterians, for it is an undoubted fact 
that the Presbyterians in the rank and file were to the Episcopalians in the relation 
of ten to one, some say fifteen to one. The citizens of Derry have ever since the 
siege maintained the fortifications in their ancient state, so that the visitor to Derry, 
as he walks round the walls in the twenty minutes that mark the mile of circum- 
vallation; can see at a glance the whole history and circumstances of the struggle. 
The names of the streets have been likewise preserved. The fact that this history 
has reached a third edition proves that it has supplied a necessary want. 

THOMAS CROSKERY. 


MEMOIRS OF REV. DAVID BRAINERD, Missionary to the Indians of North America. 
Edited by J. M. SHERWOOD. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 1884. 


This volume is based on the Life of Brainerd, prepared by Edwards, and after- 
wards revised and enlarged by Dwight. It contains also an Introduction by the 
editor, and an Essay on God’s Hand in Missions, by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
This new matter enhances not a little the value of the work. Both papers are excel- 
lent. They are especially adapted to awaken the missionary spirit among our young 
men preparing for the ministry of the Gospel. The whole work is most timely, and 
ought to be circulated far and wide. It is, we believe, the only “ complete ” Memoir 
of Brainerd that has been published separately since 1822, when Dwight’s edition 
appeared. 

Fifty years ago the name of David Brainerd was a household word in thousands 
of Christian homes throughout the country. It had been a vital force in moulding 
the new missionary era, which began with the foundation of the American Board, in 
1810. And whata vital force, too, it had been in moulding the piety of the American 
churches for nearly a hundred years! Nor was its influence felt in our own country 
alone. Itwas a real power in the religious life of England and Scotland. Brainerd, 
indeed, belonged to them astruly as tous. He lived and died a loyal subject of King 
George; and he was the missionary of the Society in Scotland for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge. Early in the century his life was a pattern and inspiration 
to Henry Martyn. Forty years later it helped to form the devotional character of 
Frederick W. Robertson, of Brighton, who wrote to a friend: “I have been reading 
lately ‘ Brainerd’s Life,’ which, to my taste, stands alone as a specimen of biography. 
‘ To believe, to suffer, and to love’ was his motto, like that of the early Christians. 
. ... Brainerd spent himself in his Master’s service, and his was self-denial— 
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and a self-denial which there was none to witness or admire.” No doubt there was 
more or less about Brainerd’s religious experience that belonged to his age, or to 
his peculiar circumstances and temperament; but in its essential qualities it repre- 
sents the noblest and saintliest type of piety. As such it is a worthy model for all 
time. The young Christians of our day are in very little danger of erring by a too 
close imitation of David Brainerd. We rejoice, therefore, that this old story of his 
life, so full of sacred power, beauty and pathos, has been placed easily within their 
reach. GEORGE L, PRENTISS. 


Das LEBEN D. FRIEDRICH AUGUST GOTTTREU THOLUCK dargestellt von Professor 
LEOPOLD WITTE, u. s. w. Erster Band, <a 8vo, pp. 478. Bielefeld 
und Leipzig, 1884. B. Westermann & Co., 


Somewhat more than seven years have now elapsed since the death of Tholuck, 
a man known and loved perhaps more widely than any other theologian of our 
century. This memoir, which was demanded by so many considerations, per- 
sonal and general, was undertaken and announced four years ago, but has been 
delayed in the execution by trials repeatedly and seriously interfering with the author’s 
work. Those who know Prof. Witte and his lifelong and peculiarly intimate rela- 
tions with Tholuck, will be well content that this delineation and commemoration 
should have fallen into his loving and competent hands. As the son of Carl Witte, 
who was for many years a distinguished jurist in the Halle Faculty, and in his time 
perhaps the highest authority on Dante, our biographer grew up in Halle, and was 
brought in his university life (if not before) into the closest relations with Professor 
Tholuck and his delightful home. No one could have enjoyed more favorable 
opportunities than he for qualifying himself for the work which has fallen to him. 
The dedication of the volume to Madame Tholuck gracefully hints at the measure 
of her sympathy with and responsibility for the biographer’s task. In connection with 
the New York meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 1873, Prof. Witte will be re- 
membered as the bearer of Tholuck’s letter, and as the contributor of a paper on 
the Falk laws. 

This first volume, in nine chapters, sketches the life of its subject down to the time 
of his removal from Berlin to Halle, in 1826. The young man of twenty-seven had 
already attained a distinction which secured his promotion to the place made vacant 
by the death of Knapp, although it was not until many years later that an American 
letter addressed to Mr. Tholuck, Europe, made its way without failure to his home 
in the small German city where he spent fifty busy and useful years. 

The distinguished theologian was a son of a goldsmith of Breslau, where he 
lived until near the end of his eighteenth year, when he went in January, 1817, to 
continue his studies and complete his university course in the University of Berlin. 
He was a child of delicate constitution, needing a much more tender and sympa- 
thizing care than he received after his seventh year from a sturdy step-mother 
preoccupied with the yearly additions to her own family. A great precocity and a 
great peril are indicated in the fact that he had already become a devourer of novels 
and plays, often taking from a circulating library from eight to twelve such volumes 
per week, and as he estimated, reading between two and three thousand by his 
thirteenth year. Forced out of a real and natural home life, which he peculiarly 
needed, into this unreal world, it isnot strange that his development became in 
some respects abnormal and morbid. The shy, sensitive, melancholy boy, craving 
friendships that were long denied him, thrown back and forward between an uncon- 
genial real world, and the exavgeraticns and extravagances of his favorite litera- 
ture, was for years pursued by temptations to suicide. To his mother’s great dis- 
gust his poor sight made him incapable of succeeding in his father’s calling, and in 
vexation the boy was thrust back upon his books, the gymnasium, the university, 
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and the usefulness and renown of his later life. His great powers of acquisition 
and expression showed themselves in the gymnasium. His diary is kept in many 
languages. Translations and original compositions in verse showed his poetical 
taste and talent. 

At the age of seventeen, he was matriculated in the University of Breslau as a 
student of philology. Oriental languages especially attracted him, and in several of 
them his attainments soon became remarkable. Within four months, however, 
attracted by the great reputation of Prelate von Diez, a retired diplomatist, an ac- 
complished orientalist and a devout Christian, he made his way by a bold venture to 
Berlin, was accepted by Von Diez as his amanuensis, transferred his university 
relations and became a student of theology. The death of his patron within three 
months changed his outward relations, but he found other friends who were in 
many ways invaluable to him, especially in the Christian circle of which the vener- 
able and beloved Baron Kottwitz was the ruling spirit. The theological faculty 
consisted of four Professors. Toward Schleiermacher, with his coldly scientific views 
of theology and his pantheism, Tholuck felt no attraction, and he was to find to his 
cost that the repulsion was reciprocated. Marheineke was much more satisfactory, 
friendly and helpful; but it was with Neander, who was Tholuck’s senior by 
only ten years, that his relations became most intimate, continuing so for the thirty 
years that elapsed before the death of the great church historian. With De Wette he 
had little to do, so far as appears. With wretched health and every prospect of an 
early death from consumption, he pursued his studies in theology and philology 
with prodigious diligence and characteristic success. At the age of twenty he was 
honored with the offer of an “extraordinary” professorship at Dorpat, which he 
declined. He was for a time much inclined to a missionary life, and came into 
communication with Sir George Henry Rose, the English ambassador, with refer- 
ence to employment by some English society; but at the critical time the state of 
his health forbade his going, and another career opened. ‘ The Cyclop” in his ex- 
citable nature had been mastered by grace. The oscillations between despair and 
defiance, and the disposition to prescribe for God tokens by which his will should be » 
disclosed, gave place to a more equable and docile faith. The influence of “ his holy 
Kottwitz,” familiar to us through the memoirs of Hengstenberg and Hodge, and in 
many other ways, was beyond estimation helpful. 

His rare promise as a scholar secured him special grants of aid from Minister 
Von Altenstein. This university career hastened toward its natural close, and in the 
summer of 1820, at the age of twenty-one, he applied to the Faculty for the examina- 
tion required as a condition of his becoming a Przvat-Docent in theology. Technicali- 
ties of all kinds were now, as on the later occasion of his seeking a doctorate, interposed 
by Schleiermacher ; and after De Wette’s removal there was really no member of the 
Faculty who deemed himself competent to conduct the examination of such an appii- 
cant. Von Altenstein’s interposition put an end to all delays. The theses to be 
defended by Tholuck constitute a remarkable group, touching the genuineness of 
the Pentateuch, the spiritual character of the prophets, the character of the heroes 
of Hebrew history, the Logos, the Trinity, native depravity, the Messianic character 
of Is. 53, the harmony of predestination with a true sanctification, and other points. 
Never was Tholuck more loyal to the truth, or more honest and fearless in its 
proclamation. 

After a little more than two years of diligent and brilliant service, he received the 
appointment of “ extraordinary ” professor, and in three years more was promoted to 
an “ordinary” professorship at Halle. Jena had meanwhile given him an honorary 
doctorate in philosophy, and just at the end of his Berlin career he had overcome 
all the difficulties ungraciously thrown in his way by Schleiermacher, and won his 
doctorate in theology. During his residence at Berlin he had published his 
“« Ssufism,” his “‘ Nature and Moral Influences of Heathenism,” his “ Doctrine of Sin 
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and of the Redeemer ” (in reply to De Wette), his “‘ Commentary“on the Romans,” 
his “Selections from the Book Sohar” and all the more important of his works on 
the Oriental Mysticism, and not a little besides—eleven works in all, amounting to 
nearly 2,500 pages, and not surpassed in effectiveness (although in breadth and 
ripeness) by any of his later productions. The memoir puts these successive works 
in their appropriate historical setting, and so gives them a new significance. 

Tholuck’s intimacies with Olshausen, Miiller, Stier, and other kindred spirits 
add interest to many of the biographer’s pages. His work for the Jews, through 
the London Society, and otherwise, called into exercise at the same time his mis- 
sionary spirit and his resources in Oriental and Biblical learning. The last two 
chapters exhibit him as the devout and earnest evangelistic preacher and an effective 
speaker on the platform of Exeter Hall. It was the criticisms which he passed on 
the rationalism of the German universities in one of these speeches that raised such 
a storm of opposition to his Halle appointment, and made his task so much more 
formidable when he went there. 

This volume ends at a very natural point, yet leaves us, as the serial novelist so 
often does, at a very interesting and exciting juncture. We trust that we shall not 
be obliged to wait as long for the story of his conflicts and triumphs at Halle, as we 
have been kept waiting, ¢. ¢.. by Hengstenberg’s biographer, who in nine years has 
only led us to his hero’s thirty-third year. Ersch and Gruber may be allowed a 
lease on the generations and the centuries. A biographer should remember the short- 
ness of human life. We are sure that Prof. Witte will be as eager to push on his 
work, as we are to reap its rich results. We congratulate our friend on the success 
with which he has thus far accomplished his labor of love. 


CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE following works in the department of Historical Theology we shal] notice 
briefly : 

The Reformers. Lectures delivered in St. Fames’ Church, Paisley. By minis- 
ters of the United Presbyterian Church. (Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons.) 
This is an interesting series of biographies of the great leaders of the Reformation 
in the form of popular lectures from the pulpit. They present a good specimen of 
what may be done by the ministry in the way of instructing their people in the his- 
tory ofthe church. There are rich fields in this direction for those who are willing 
to explore them. The Reformers brought before us in this volume are: Wyclif, 
Hus, Savonarola, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, the Lollards, Patrick Hamilton and 
George Wishart, and John Knox. Zwingli and Tyndale ought not to have been 
omitted.——Richelteu. By Gustave Masson. (New York: E. & J. B. Young & 
Co.) This is an attractive sketch of the greatest statesman France has ever pro- 
duced. It is a part of the Home Library, published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. This society has done excellent service in the production of 
books suitable for Christian families and schools. We can recommend this book 
as suitable for the instruction of young people. It is indeed of a higher grade of 
scholarship and of a wider range of topic than most books of this class. —- Virginia 
Vetusta, during the reign of Fames the First, containing Letters and Documents 
never before printed. A supplement to the Héstory of the Virginia Company. 
By Edward D. Neill. (Albany: Joel Munsell’s Sons.) Dr.'Neill has done admirable 
service in the exploration of the sources of the history of Virginia and Maryland. 
His works are all of a high order of merit, and full of fresh information, The H7s- 
tory of the Virginia Company is peerless among books of its kind. The Vzrgznza 
Vetusta, takes its place by the side of its predecessor as a worthy companion. The 
colony of Virginia, like the colony of New England, was planted by godly men of 
the Puritan party in the Church of England, and its early history was consecrated 
by prayer and almsgiving. There were indeed two streams of emigration, which 
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have continued to flow from Great Britain to America until the present time, the 
best.and the worst. The secular historians too often overlook the religious features 
of the early history of the colonies. But Dr. Neill’s eyes are open to the religious as 
well as the literary, the social, and the political beginnings of the colony of Virginia. 
He gives us information which can be found nowhere else apart from the original 
manuscripts and early tracts whence he has acquired it. The early history of Virginia 
is mingled with that of the Somers islands or the Bermudas. The first Presbyterian 
church in America was erected in the Somers islands, by Lewis Hughes, and the 
Puritan liturgy of the isle of Jersey was used in his congregation. We are glad 
to see that Dr. Neill has come to this conclusion. Leffroy vainly strives, in his his- 
tory of the Somers islands, to prove that the liturgy was only a slight modification of 
the Book of Common Prayer. Dr. Neill gives us valuable information concerning a 
large number of the earliest ministers. In many cases this is meagre enough, and 
excites the desire for more. But we are assured that no pains have been spared by 
the learned author to satisfy our demands. The book is enriched by a large num- 
ber of title-pages of early tracts upon Virginia. The tracts themselves ought to be 
published. But ere this can be accomplished, a greater public interest in these 
things should be aroused. At present publishers are unwilling to make the venture. 
It is worthy of the attention of Christian people that it was in the design of the 
colonists of Virginia, as of Massachusetts, to bring the natives to Christ. In 1617, 
James the First proposed the establishment of a college for Indian youth in Vir- 
ginia, and urged the propagation of the Gospel among them, and 10,000 acres were 
set apart for the purpose, at Henrico. If these godly designs had been carried out, 
the fortunes of the colony of Virginia might have been more favorable, but wicked and 
selfish men are always on hand to frustrate the plans and efforts of the pious. While 
Christian men are seeking the salvation of the Indians, and treating them with justice 
and cultivating peace and friendship, ungodly men are plotting to rob the poor ignorant 
creatures of their lands and their lives. The history of the settlement of Virginia is 
repeating itself year after year in the Western parts of our country, and a Christian 
nation neglects to protect the innocent and punish the guilty. It is a consolation to 
the pious that their ancestors have labored for the kingdom of God, even if it has 
not been with the desired success:——Samuel Gobart, Bishop of Ferusalem. Hes 
Life and Work, A Biographical Sketch, drawn chiefly from his own journals. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker.) This is a charming biography. We have never 
read a fresher, brighter, or more interesting one. Bishop Gobart was a bishop of the 
New Testament type, a devout, patient, loving, and faithful pastor, waiting on the 
call of the Lord, and ready to go wherever he was sent. His. early missionary la- 
bors in Abyssinia, for variety of incident, strange combinations, and wonders of 
many kinds, transcend even the best of romances. His patience under prolonged 
illness and suffering commands our admiration. His quiet, faithful labors, as Angli- 
can Bishop of Jerusalem for more than a quarter of.a century, while the strife of 
tongues was raging about him in the contests of High Church and Low Church in 
England, and amidst the complication of his position as the upper shepherd of the 
German as well as the English colonists, the Jewish converts, and proselytes from the 
Oriental Churches,—is worthy of all admiration. Noman could have a more delicate 
position, and no one could have occupied it better; few could have done so well. 
The secret of his faithful life is given in these words: “Here I may observe, that 
having acted through life upon the principle of seeking and submitting to the highest 
guidance, I have never tried to change my position ; yet, from my father’s house, 
from the plough, I have been called and led through Basle, England, Malta, and 
Abyssinia, by the Basle and Church Missionary Societies, by the committee of the 
Malta college, and lastly by the late King of Prussia, to my present position as 
Bishop of the Church of England and Ireland in Jerusalem.” Such bishops as 
Bishop Gobart are the Lord’s bishops. Would that the Church had more of them. —— 
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Ezra Abbot. (Published by the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge.) 
Ezra Abbot is the best scholar in the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
America has yet produced. He was also a master of the Higher Criticism of the New 
Testament, and had no superior as a Bibliographer. This little book is a tribute to 
his memory by a few friends, chiefly those attached to Harvard University. None 
who knew Professor Abbot could fail in admiring him and praising him for his 
thorough and unselfish scholarship.——Ludlow’s Concentric Chart of History. 
This is the most convenient chart ever devised. It is in the shape of a fan. It can 
be opened or closed at will, spread out or contracted as desired, so that the student 
may have at his command the exact portion of history he needs. We cannot agree 
with the author in all his dates, and views of history ; but we can recommend the chart 
as very convenient and helpful to students of history.——Statistik der Universitat 
Zirich. Von H. Henke. Zurich: von Ziircher und Furrer. (New York: B. 
Westermann & Co.) This is a complete list of the Professors of various grades, and 
recipients of degrees of this university, in the fifty years of its existence. Not a few 
eminent men have been connected with it, and it has achieved a deserved renown. 


C. A. BRIGGS. 


Ill—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT OF THE SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY OF DR. CHARLES 
HODGE; together with an exhibition of various schemes illustrating the princi- 
ples of Theological Construction. By A. A. HODGE, Professor in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 


This volume is important in several respects. In the first place it gives a clear 
and full analysis of one of the most learned and instructive systems of Calvinistic 


Theology. The work of Dr. Charles Hodge will, for a long time, be a standard au- 
thority not only for Calvinists, but for students and clergymen of all evangelical 
schools. Anything that promotes the understanding of it, and facilitates reference 
to it, will be welcome. 

Secondly, the volume has interest and value in showing, as the author does in the 
introduction, that the same type of theology may be taught in a variety of methods 
—theological, christological, and anthropological ; topical, federal, or of the king- 
dom. The evidence is given in the analyses of leading systems. 

Thirdly, the volume has a special interest for Presbyterians, in that it compares the 
systems of Drs. Hodge and H. B. Smith, and exhibits their substantial agreement 
upon the distinguishing tenets of the Augustino-Calvinistic system. The author 
shows by brief quotations from the latter divine, that each theologian alike, while 
following the course prescribed by the peculiarity of his own mind and type of cul- 
ture, insists upon the strong “ five points ” of Calvinism, and presents both a Biblical 
and rational defence of them. This comes with special fairness and grace from the 
respected occupant of the theological chair at Princeton—with which the chair at 
Union, in days of yore, has sometimes supposed to be so diverse, that reunion be- 
tween the Presbyterian branches represented by them would be unadvisable. 

Fourthly, this volume is of the highest importance in reference to theological dis- 
cipline in the professional schools. Any class of students who shall master the an- 
alysis given of such a system as that of the elder Hodge, and become familiar with 
the constitution of the affiliated systems, will be thoroughly trained. In these days 
when the collegiate curriculum is in some quarters threatened with fatty degenera- 
tion, it is of the utmost consequence that the theological curriculum be preserved 
sound and intact. The future progress of evangelical Christianity depends very 
much under God upon doctrinal integrity in the teacher and preacher. Loose train- 
ing leads to loose thinking and loose subscription, and these are the ruin of a clergy. 
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Thorough understanding of the denominational standards and acceptance of them 
in the sense of their phraseology interpreted in the light of the known opinions of 
their authors, will secure the Divine blessing. If the Episcopal Church shall teach 
the Thirty-nine Articles as Cranmer and Jewell understood them; if the Methodist 
Church shall teach Arminianism as Wesley and Watson formulated it; if the Bap- 
tists continue true, as they have with remarkable constancy, to their Calvinistic 
local creeds ; if the Congregationalists shall not lapse from the Cambridge and Say- 
brook platforms ; if the Reformed Church continues to teach the Dort Canons, and 
the Presbyterian Church the Westminster standards—if there be this fidelity in all 
evangelical Christendom to the ancestral and denominational faith, the future of 
Protestantism is bright. Everything that contributes to this dogmatic honesty is of 
great worth. Such is the influence of this little volume of Dr. Hodge. We hope 
that it may have a wide circulation. WILLIAM G, T. SHEDD. 


OLD AND NEW THEOLOGY. A Constructive Critique. By the Rev. J. B. HEARD, 
M.A., author of “The Tripartite Nature of Man,” etc. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1885. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


“The Tripartite Nature of Man, Spirit, Soul, and Body, applied to illustrate and 
explain the Doctrines of Original Sin, the New Birth, the Disembodied State, and 
the Spiritual Body,” by the Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Bilton 
Harrowgate, made a favorable impression as to the scholarship and ability 
of its author when it first appeared, in 1866. The present work bears evi- 
dence of the same qualities, and is of more significance because of its relation to a 
quite numerous and highly respectable body of Christian scholars who, in different ec- 
ciesiastical connections, promote what has hitherto been rather vaguely known as the 
“New Theology.” The author recognizes Alexandre Vinet and Thomas Erskine 
as his theological masters; also, Schleiermacher and Maurice as the most prominent 
European representatives of his general school of Christian thought, and Horace 
Bushnell, Newman Smith, Bishop Huntington, and the Rev. Phillips Brooks and 
Theodore Munger, as its most known representatives in America. He admits, in 
the main, the conclusions reached by the “‘ Newer Criticism,” represented in Britain 
by Robertson Smith. He confesses that the leaders of this school have hitherto 
committed the great mistake of remaining in a merely negative attitude in relation 
to the “Old Theology ” which they reject, failing to supply its place with a counter 
array of positive doctrines capable of standing the test of modern enlightenment. 
He acknowledges that no men have a right to destroy the old edifice of the faith 
until they are prepared to substitute another and better one; that the present 
course of the leaders of the “ New Theology” movement naturally increases the 
general alarm which they deprecate, and on the one hand tends to repel the con- 
servative element of the Church from a candid examination of their cause, and on 
the other to precipitate the less earnest and more eager into general scepticism. Mr. 
Heard, therefore, does us in this book the capital service of presenting ‘‘ a comstruc- 
tive critique,” showing us in the light of the Philosophy of Kant, and of the ruling 
ideas’ of the nineteenth century, the utter untenableness of the old doctrines, and 
erecting in their stead a coherent body of formulated opinion on the matters of 
Christian faith, which will stand, at least for the present. This is a very great sat- 
isfactton to us who abide by the “Old Theology,” both because it reveals to us 
whither our brethren are tending, how much of the common historic faith of the 
Church of the Christ they are really holding, and because, by exposing their positive 
position, it opens their flanks for aggressive movement from our side. We, of course, 
have room for a very brief capitulation of the main positions assumed in this repre- 
sentative book. 

1. It is maintained, in the first place, that every age has its ruling ideas which 
necessarily dominate in every department of contemporaneous thought, and stamp 
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all opinions and dogmas with their own character. This work may be gradual, but 
in the end it is complete, and escape is, in all cases, impossible. These ruling 
ideas are different in each age, and include radically different ideas and standards of 
morality, as well as different philosophical and scientific conceptions. The the- 
ology which was adjusted to the philosophical and scientific standards of the 
scholastic and of the Reformation eras, was also entirely conformable to the moral 
ideal of those ages respectively. But the theology of the Reformers as well as that 
of the great schoolmen, is, in the light of the latter years of the nineteenth century, 
seen to be utterly immoral as well as unscientific. It cannot be believed by men 
abreast of their age. It is already abandoned by the great mass of intelligent minis- 
ters and laymen ; even while they retain the old formulas, they use them in a new 
and non-natural sense, thus repeating the old folly of putting new wine in old bot- 
tles. The Churches adhering to the old creeds intheir original sense are uncul- 
tured and effete. ‘‘The majority are fools”; they are below argument, and the 
men of the age must ignore them and march on to the new light and new service 
opened to them in the future—the Bourbons will follow on at the tail of the advanc- 
ing army. The revolutions which the ruling ideas of this age effect in the theo- 
logical convictions of the Church of the past will be repeated by the ruling ideas of 
the twentieth century upon the ‘“‘ New Theology” of the present. Nothing is con- 
clusive and abiding ; everything in the sphere of human faith is provisional. Mr. 
Heard will be well satisfied if the articles of faith which he maintains to-day shall be 
as true for the present as the now absurd and immoral doctrines of the Reformers 
were for the age of the Reformation, and if his doctrines are discarded by the men of 
the future as he discards the doctrines of the men of the past. 

The ruling ideas of this age ‘“‘ may be summed up in the humanitarian phrase of 
the ‘greatest happiness of the greatest number.’” In science “evolution has tri- 
umphed along the whole line’; “ there lies in the lowest form of life the promise and 
the potency of the highest.”’ ‘Creationism, based on a bare and bald conception of 
Omnipotence, was the ruling idea of the seventeenth century ; evolution, or the law 
of growth from within, is the ruling idea of the nineteenth.” Matter is now only an 
unmeaning phrase, the old dualism between matter and spirit having been exploded. 
The phenomena of the external world are explained now in terms of spirit. being 
phenomena of force, and force being a manifestation of spirit. Creation is con- 
tinuous, not occasional. ‘The life which sleeps in the mineral, dreams in the 
plant, wakes in the animal, and rises into consciousness at last in man.” All 
jife and all force is one, issuing from God, running through all stages from the 
grossest aggregations of matter to the human soul. The old distinctions between 
the natural and the supernatural, and between natural and revealed religion, and 
between nature and grace, are consequently exploded. God is equally immanent 
and active in all events, and all are consequently equally natural, and equally super- 
natural. 

The immanence of God is taught to the virtual exclusion of his transcendence. 
He is supposed to act not on the creature, but only through the creature from 
within, and only in fixed and absolutely uniform methods called natural laws. The 
view taken of the world by Newton is said to be mechanical. The view held by 
Augustin, Luther, Calvin, and their disciples, of God and his relation to the world 
is styled pure deism. It is affirmed that the recognized theology of the Latin and 
Protestant Churches alike denied the immanence of God, and regarded him as 
localized at a distance in space and acting upon the world from without only. In 
place of this the ‘“‘ New Theology ” maintains that he is immanent and not transcend- 
ent, and acts, through the creature, from within only. 

In relation to these positions, we have space here only to say that the claim of 
these self-appointed critics, that Augustinians and Calvinists conceived of God’s rela- 
tion to the world as external and remote, is simply absurd, in view of their character- 
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istic doctrines of prevenient and co-operating grace, which was a mode of activity of 
the omnipresent personal Holy Spirit, and in view of their general doctrine of pre- 
venient, co-operating, and determining concursus. The historic church, and especi- 
ally Augustinians, have always held to both the complementary truths of God’s im- 
manence and his transcendence. The latter also must be true if Christ is God, if 
God is our Father, if he possesses a moral character and sustains to us moral and 
other personal relations, and if the representations of the Bible are not totally mis- 
leading. if God is also transcendent as well as immanent, then the foundations of 
the old and Biblical distinctions between the natural and supernatural, and between 
natural and revealed theology, are o¢ swept away, but remain as valid as ever. But 
if, as the ‘New Theologians’ teach, God is immanent and not transcendent; if 
there is no difference between natural and supernatural, then, call}the system what 
you will, it is essential pantheism, and pantheism in the world as it actually exists, 
must virtually deify sin, and issue in pandiabolism. Besides this, an explanation of the 
phenomena of matter in terms of spirit, must unavoidably lead by the reverse 
equation to the interpretation of the phenomena of mind in the terms of matter. If 
matter is spirit, then spirit is material. 

2. Of Inspiration and the Rule of Faith, the “New Theology” teaches—that 
Inspiration, including Revelation, is an attribute of persons, not of any hook. It is 
to be sought “in the Church or collective idea of Israelas a whole. The covenant 
people had a genius for true worship, as the Greeks had a genius for art, and 
the Romans for government.” The Bible is the human record of the results of 
that revelation previously given by inspiration. After all its “ documentary details, 
as well as its scientific accuracy is surrendered, there still remains that spiritual ele- 
ment—the voice of God to the conscience,” “ the Word of God, or Bible within the 
Bible.” ‘The scribe theory of inspiration must give way to that of a continuous edu- 
cation of Israel and of a succession of great teachers known as prophets.” ‘There 
are many pedagogues or preceptors preparatory to Christ. The law of Moses was 
one of these, and the only one of the many which we can describe as authorized to 
lead up to Christ.” ‘In some respects Platonism is even a better preparation of 
the Gospel.” As the Constitution of England is the most perfect in the world, be- 
cause it is not reduced to writing, and because it rests on three independent and 
mutually limiting organs, the legislative, judicial, and executive, so the ‘“‘ New The- 
ology ” accepts, as the rule of faith, these three in combination : the conscience or the 
inner light; the written word, and the consensus of the historical church, of which 
we are “bound toconscience first, since, if it be set aside, we take away the very foun- 
dations which support our faith in the Bible.” ; 

3. The “ New Theology” maintains that the conception of God, as creator, moral 
governor, and sovereign, is quite irreconcilable with the adequate recognition of him 
as our Divine Father. Hetce the governmental and judicial conceptions, which 
have dominated the theology of Catholics and Protestants for fourteen centuries 
from the time of St. Augustin, are now finally repudiated, and the New School 
“carry this conception of Fatherhood as far back as the original constitution of man, 
and make this the base-line of their whole theology.” ‘Man, who is God’s creature 
as to his body, and his servant as to his soul, becomes his son as to his spirit.” This 
mvevua is the organ in us of God-concciousness. ‘The doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God, scarcely to be understood as a pure theological truth, is all the more clearly 
seer! when it comes out as the logical sequel of the existence in us of a special organ of 
God-consciousness.”’ 

4. Hence it follows that the present life of man on earth is to be understood 
as designed for his gradual education, and not for his probation under the 
divine law. The generations of mankind in all their successions, and in all 
stages of civilization and degrees of moral and spiritual development, constitute 
“the school, and all the men and women merely scholars, seated on higher or lower 
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forms, and set to tasks, light or easy, according to their standing in the school.” 
Man is not, and never has been, placed on trial, upon the event of which his future 
relation to God and destiny is conditioned. He is the child of God by nature, and 
that filial relationship is absolutely inalienable. But he is no less under the law of 
physical, and moral, and spiritual evolution, the highest stages of which are admin- 
istered through a process of education, which will continue in every case until suc- 
cessful, and which will in every case be successful either in this world, or that which 
is to come, except in the few cases in which the obstinacy of sin exhausts the vitality 
of the subject. 

5. Hence, it follows that the positions of the “Old Theology,” with regard 
to a fall of man, and a morally corrupted nature, are all discarded, as mistakes 
resting on an uncritical interpretation of a few Biblical texts. The much abused 
phrase of Paul, “by nature children of wrath,” means only “ ye naturally irascible 
ones.” Infant Baptism has returned “ to its true meaning as a tender and expressive 
rite, signifying not the guilt, but the innocence of childhood.” The law of evolution 
is recognized in Scripture as the method of God in whose work there is first that 
which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual. Man consists of body, 
soul and spirit, and spirit is the organ of God-consciousness. But in the order of 
evolution he is first animal, then rational, then moral and spiritual. The trans- 
gression of Adam was not an act of spiritual wickedness, but a rash act of spiritual 
infancy, the flesh being developed before the spirit. This involved evil, but it brought 
us good as well. “We must rebel and resist before we learn to submit. Every little 
child repeats Adam’s transgression when it sets up its puny will against the com- 
mand of its parent. Is there not a deep undertone of satisfaction and motherly 
pride in the budding power of will, when the mother tells us how like a bull-calf 
her young boy has been, and how it has cried itself to sleep after its first battle with 
its mother or nurse? In this there is a truer picture of our first father’s trans- 
gression when in his spiritual infancy, than in that strange and distorted account of 
the Fall of the later Theology.” Instead of suffering the threatened penalty of 
death, “‘ Adam only passed out of one educational stage, which was in reality a state of 
sin, into another. He came under a sentence it is true, but was instantly taken up 
as an erring, obstinate but not impenitent child, and corrected by his heavenly 
Father.” Having made the painful but wholesome discovery by which good comes 
out of evil, that his “selfhood, which seemed so strong, was weak without grace,” he 
at once passes to a newand severer discipline in his progressive education. The only 
defect congenital with men for which they are very partially, if at all, responsible, 
and which will be set right with the mass of men only by the Lord at his second 
coming, is this lusting of his soma or body against the third constituent of his 
constitution, or his spirit. This, if not naturally incident to the law of evolution 
under which his life passes through the animal to the spiritual stage, is the conse- 
quent of the petulant, partly evil, partly advantageous naughtiness of the spiritually 
infantile Adam. Thus sin is to be recognized as a disease and not a debt. 

6. The pre-existence of Christ is admitted, but of the nature of it all knowledge is 
disclaimed. The Being of God as immanent, and the Fatherhood of God leads us on 
to the Person of Christ. “If man’s relationship to God is that of original sonship, 
some manifestation of God in our nature becomes in this way antecedently probable. 
His manhood leads the way to our conception of his Godhead.” “ His per- 
fect manhood involves and implies his perfect Godhead.” “In the Person of 
our Lord Jesus the Godhead grew out of the manhood through the intermediate 
stage of his Messiahship. His self-consciousness, in a word, rose by these three 
stages of manhood through Messiahship up to that, of full union with the Father.” 

7. As sin is a disease, not a debt, the old Anselmic doctrine of the imputation of 
guilt, and vicarious suffering of penalty is seen to be immoral, Moral wrong is in our 
purer faith “ an evil, 2 kind of plague from which society must rid itself by putting 
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the offender in quarantine.” The Modern Theology must conform itself to the 
Modern Jurisprudence. In civilized states the old principles of vindicatory justice 
are rejected as unworthy of the age. The only principle which justifies the infliction 
of penal evil is the reformation of the offender, for his own sake and for the protec- 
tion of society. ‘“ Hence we do not speak of satisfaction or substitution, but of 
union with Christ. His death is our death to sin, His resurrection is our new life 
to righteousness.” The “Old Theology” held that Christ became man in order 
to make a perfect atonement for sin, and hence subordinated the Incarnation to the 
Atonement ; the “ New Theology,” on the contrary, interprets the Atonement in the 
light of the Incarnation. 

8. As to the Resurrection of the Body the “New Theology ” is very decided. 
The body of flesh which is laid in the grave never returns to life. The low dualistic 
view of matter and spirit as diverse substances is discarded. ‘“ Man is not a soul in 
a body ; but instead, the soul or spirit is the formative principle of the body.” “We 
assume that the soul can build around itself one kind of body here: z. ¢. of flesh, 
and another hereafter which is a body of spirit.” Man at death resigns his fleshly 
body to the tomb. “ He retains the psyche-pneuma, and this with its inherent vital 
power raises itself after a brief trance, which we may call the passage from one life 
to another, into a new form of activity. It begins to prepare to itself a body, and 
this we may say is the true meaning of that second birth which we call death. It is 
a process which begins at the moment of death, though it is impossible to say, and 
indeed to conjecture when it is consummated.” Swedenborg is commended when 
“‘he scouted the notion of a soul in a body, or a soul out of a body.” A body is 
essential to a spirit to render it a defined personality, and therefore to self-conscious- 
ness. Our souls begin to make new spirit bodies immediately at death, but no one 
knows how long it will take to finish them. Christ’s body of flesh could no more go 
to heaven than ours. The peculiarity in his case was “that his flesh was trans- 
muted into spirit, and the buried seed-corn absorbed into and taken up by the resur- 
rection plant during the few short hours that he lay in the grave.” 

It appears, however, that Jesus and Paul must have lived under the darkness of the 
“Old Theology.” ’ Christ said of his risen flesh, now claimed to have been trans- 
muted into spirit, “‘ Behold my hands and my feet—handle me and see, for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” And Paul said, “ knowing that 
whilst we are at home in the body we are absent from the Lord, we are willing 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be present with the Lord.” 

g. As to the future destiny of human souls the “ New Theology ” teaches that souls 
are not conscious until their resurrection,—that is, during the period of unknown dura- 
tion in which they are preparing their new spiritual bodies. Whether the resurrec- 
tion of all men will be simultaneous is not known, nor whether there will be any 
one universal future judgment. Yet it appears to be incongruous with the theory 
of evolution to suppose that the soul of Adam should be occupied many thousand 
years in preparing its spiritual body, and the souls of men of the last generation only 
a few years or days. It is held as certain that no souls shall suffer endless punish- 
ment, and that the spiritual education of all not rendered “spiritual” in this life 
shall be continued through future ages. The consummation of salvation is the 
absorption of self-consciousness in God-consciousness. “Evil is something inher- 
ently seif-destructive, and carrying with it the principle of its own dissolution.” Man 
not inherently immortal; the believer receives immortality from Christ. If not 
redeemed, souls must through the unchecked prevalence of evil cease to be. The 
number of the finally saved must be the great majority. Whether all are saved and 
rendered immortal by realizing spiritual life, or whether a remnant may defeat grace, 
fall under the law of their own natural mortality, their limited vitality being ex- 
hausted by their own evil, is not known, and must be left with God. 

It is evident that this “ New Theology” rests solely upon a passing speculative 
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philosophy of the day, in connection with the present phase of physical science. It 
conspicuously is not based upon any connected and critical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and is as obviously opposed to its plain meaning and its most clearly revealed 
doctrines. It would be swept away by a deep conviction of the vileness and guilt 
of sin in the eyes of the holy and just God. It is no Jess opposed, and that con- 
fessedly, to the consensus of the Creeds, Liturgies, and Hymns of the whole his- 
toric Church of Christ for fifteen hundred years. It appeals to a humanitarian and 
sceptical jurisprudence prevalent among modern nations, and ignores the best mod- 
ern Christian science in this department (see “ Political Science,” Pres. Theo. D. 
Woolsey, vol. i., pp. 330-335). It professes to be founded on the supreme testi- 
mony of the religious consciousness, and confessedly contradicts the testimony of 
the religious consciousness of the historic Church of the past, and of the great 
majority of professing Christians of the present. So it amounts to an assertion of 
the cecumenical authority of the religious consciousness of the cultured “ We,” as 
over against the Bible and all other saints. They appeal to modern missions as set- 
ting its seal upon the superior moral force of modern religious thought. But where 
are the revivals, reformations, or missions of the “ New Theologians”? How do 
they account for the fact that all Moodys, and Spurgeons, and Duffs, and Living- 
stones, without exception hold and preach the “ Old Theology ” ? 
A. A. HODGE. 


ECCLESIOLOGY, A TREATISE ON THE CHURCH AND KINGDOM OF GOD ON 
EARTH. By EDWARD D. Morris, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Lane Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 

After Klieforth the observation has been repeatedly made that the problems of 
Theology and Christology were discussed and defined by Greek Christians in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, those of Anthropology by the Latins in the fifth century, 
those of Soteriology by the German peoples in the sixteenth, and that the great 
theoretical and practical problems of Ecclesiology, undefined in the Creeds of the 
Reformation, remain for the discussion and settlement of men of the future. We 
may add that in all probability the answers will come through the administrative 
experience and practi¢al genius of the world-covering English-speaking nations. 

The great division of Theological Encyclopedia of which Dr. Morris treats in 
this volume is the one of all others of interest to practical ecclesiastics, and the one 
which gives most promise of yielding results at once new and true. His design, 
however, has evidently not been the discovery of the new, nor an exhaustive discus- 
sion of any one department of his theme, but an exhibition of Christian Doctrine in 
Outline, as it falls under this category, and a condensed, general survey of all its 
subdivisions. The professor has succeeded in presenting his students and the 
Church with a most admirable manual. It is written with his well-known clearness 
and elegance of style. It is comprehensive, intelligent, learned, and thoroughly 
sound, It was impossible in the space of about two hundred pages to go into de- 
tail, or to state both sides and fully discuss all debated questions. The irenic as 
well as the academical purpose of the author prevented the positive affirmation of 
doctrine upon points on which all Presbyterians are not agreed. There are, of 
course, subordinate matters of opinion, and especially of comparative emphasis, on 
which we would express ourselves differently, but in the main we testify that the 
book coming to fill a felt gap in our theological literature, fills it in a manner worthy 
of respect and confidence. 

In Chapter I. the author treats of the Idea of the Church, of its Historic Unfold- 
ing, and of the Necessity for it, which is the reason for its existence. In Chapter 
II. he discusses the Impersonal Constituents of the Church, its doctrines, sacraments, 
ordinances. In Chapter III. he treats of the Personal Constituents of the Church, 
its members and officers. In Chapter IV. of the Church as a Kingdom, its govern- 
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ment, politics, discipline. In Chapter V. of the Church in human society, its unity, 
growth, and relations (to the family, the state, etc.). 

We are especially gratified by the strong ground taken by Dr. Morris upon. the 
importance of maintaining a high doctrinal position as the basis of Church life, and 
the condition of ministerial communion. Both as a testimony to those who are 
without, and as a means of instruction, of maintaining purity of doctrinal instruc- 
tion from the pulpit and in theological education, and as a bond of union our doc. 
trinal creeds are invaluable. This is held to have been eminently true of the service 
rendered by the Westminster Confession and Catechisms to the Presbyterian 
churches throughout the world. “A comparison of creedless denominations with 
those that possess strong positive creeds, will abundantly confirm this estimate.” 

We are also in entire sympathy with Dr. Morris’ position as to the conditions of 
communion in the Christian Church being genuine faith in Christ—not a profession 
of religious attainment, but a heartfelt confession of sin and of Christ as all our sal- 
vation, and a promise of obedience to him and for his sake to the brethren. We 
differ from Dr. Morris here only in making, according to all Presbyteréan tradition, 
the applicant responsible for the genuineness of his own faith, limiting the responsi- 
bility of the Church officers to the demand of that of which alone they are the com- 
petent judges, viz., the applicant’s competent knowledge and crediole profession. 
But we especially like the ground taken in the book that all Church power is mznzs- 
terzal only, and that hence nothing can be regarded as an offence by ecclesiastical 
law, which is not condemned in the WORD OF GoD, thus setting a limit to the 
tyranny of public opinion and to the self-will of would-be reformers. 

Dr. Morris signalizes his scholarship and wisdom in holding fast with Drs. Will- 
iam Cunningham, Charles Hodge, Henry B. Smith, and others to the uniform con- 
sent of the Reformers and of the Protestant Churches to the real Christian character 
of the Roman Catholic Church, as distinguished from the Papacy, and the Roman 
Curia which.dominates it, and hence to the consequent validity of the ordinances 
of that branch of the Christian Church, including their baptism. 

It is an excellent point made when Dr. Morris rebukes “that spirit of individual- 
ism, which is habitually regardless of prescribed modes of activity or service, and 
which refuses on the slightest grounds to submit to legitimate regulation and re- 
straint.” His interpretation of the constitution of the Apostolic Church is also ju- 
dicious. As to the question, now for the first time in two centuries practically 
agitated among us, as to whether the ministry is a distinct office from that of the 
ruling elder, Dr. Morris evidently adheres to the constitutional and rational doctrine 
that it isso. The agitation to make the ruling elders virtually ministers is destruc- 
tive of Presbyterianism, and rust lead either to congregational episcopacy, by mul- 
tiplying the number of ordained ministers in every parish, of which one is the official 
president (episkopos), or to congregationalism, which admits the existence of only 
two church officers, the ministers and the deacons. The new doctrine must either 
equal the ruling elder to the minister, and thus lead to prelacy, or equal the minister 
to the ruling elder, and thus lower the prestige and influence of the pastor, which is 
certainly a perilous tendency in this age. 

It is also a position eminently just in principle and opportune to the present con- 
dition of American Presbyterianism which Dr. Morris assumes when he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the authority vested in all Church officers, ministers as well as 
elders and deacons, is not inherent in the person, but delegated from Christ through 
the people. When in office, and when faithfully conforming to the rule of the in- 
spired Scriptures, the minister represents Christ, but he is in office only as he zs put 
and kept there by the voice of the Church. By what right, therefore, are many of 
our Presbyteries, and through them Synods and General Assemblies, controlled by 
men who, having been ordained in their youth, have never, or not for many years, been 
put by the vote of the Christian people in any office of trust or of representative re- 
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sponsibility? The current doctrine of the indelibility of the ministry, and of the 
Church power attaching to the ordained minister as inherent in himself, is an inherit- 
ance ot one of the most characteristic and pernicious errors of Romanism, and is a 
practical peril of our Church well argued against in this work. 

In his statement of the ‘Cardinal Principles of Administration” Dr. Morris 
justly cites—ist, the Supreme Headship of Christ ; 2d, the Scriptures the supreme 
law; 3d, the limitation of Church power to the spiritual sphere as prescribed in the 
Word. These are truly cardina/, but it would have pleased us if he had added the 
constitutional duty of administering faithfully the constitution (Confession of Faith 
and Discipline) adopted by any Church. A Church as a whole may adopt or 
change its.constitution at will, but one generation inherits it implicated with many 
trusts, and benefactions from the past, and each individual is bound by his oath of 
office, and by his loyalty to the historic body, to maintain it in its generally accepted 
sense. 

Dr. Morris uses the word “ kingdom” as alternative with the word “church” in 
his title. In the body of his book he uses “kingdom” for the Church visible, 
viewed as a great organization, or as the general moral and providential govern- 
ment of God over men as contrasted with the Church, the sphere of grace. This 
does not appear to us to set forth definitely and consistently the distinction between 
the “kingdom” and the “church” in Scriptural usage. What we think on this 
subject is set forth in our notice of Dr. James S. Candlish’s Cunningham lecture on 
the “Kingdom of God” in the January Number. 

‘This treatise of Dr. Morris we heartily commend as admirably fulfilling the end 
proposed by its author. A. A. HODGE. 


THE following books can only receive brief mention : 


Encyclopedia of Theology. By Dr. J. F. Rabiger, Ordinary Professor of Evan- 
gelical Theology at the University of Breslau. Translated, with additions to the 
History and Literature, by the Rev. John McPherson, M.A. Findhorn, vol. i. 
(Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark. .1884.) This belongs to an eminently important class 
of theological works which, having originated in Germany, have hitherto been pro- 
duced only by German scholars. The treatises on theological Encyclopedia, by 
Hagenbach, Lange, Hofmann, and Rothe, are better known by scholars in this 
country than the work of Rabiger: the only works of its kind in English being the 
Lectures of Dr. McClintock, published posthumously in 1873; ‘‘ The Theological En- 
cyclopedia and Methodology of Dr. Crooks and Hurst on the basis of Hagenbach,” in 
1884. The present work is learnedand able. The introductory matter provided by 
author and editor being gathered into this first volume; the second volume, we are 
told, will embrace the work itself. The theological stand-point of the author is de- 
cidedly liberal, though neither technically rationalistic nor anti-supernaturalistic. 
He claims to approach theological problems without philosophical presuppositions, 
and to follow the historical method in a purely scientific spirit, z. ¢., to investigate the 
historical documents and problems upon which theological questions depend in the 
same spirit and in obedience to the same rules with which human science has gained 
its great successes in every department of inquiry. The student must of course be 
on his guard while reading the book to prevent himself from being unduly influ- 
enced by the personal trend of his author. Nevertheless a learned and able work on 
Theological Encyclopedia, like the present one, may be of great value for informa- 
tion and suggestion in spite of its dogmatic unreliability——_A Handful of Corn. 
Psalm LXXII. Sixteen selected passages from the writings of Henry A. Board- 
man, D.D. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 1884.) This little book 
presents a wisely selected series of short essays on the most. precious subjects 
of the Christian faith, taken from the best and most characteristic writings 
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of their beloved author. We commend the book heartily to all lovers of the 
truth embalmed in the sweetest speech—— The Laws of Marriage. Contain- 
ing the Hebrew Law, the Roman Law, the Law of the New Testament, and 
the Canon Law of the Universal Church, concerning the Impediments of Marriage 
and the Dissolution of the Marriage Bond, digested and arranged with Notes and 
Scholia. By John Fulton, D.D., LL.D., author of “Index Canonum,” etc. (New 
York: E.& J.B. Young & Co. 1883.) This is a very learned work on the Christian 
Law of’ Marriage, written in a conservative interest by an Episcopal minister. In 
this age of moral and social revolution, and easy and multiplying divorces, a treatise 
of this kind is of great interest, and will, in connection with a believing study of the 
Bible, exercise a beneficial influence. The Sabbath for Man, a Study of the 
Origin, Obligation, History, Advantages, and Present State of Sabbath Observ- 
ance, etc. By Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, A.M., author of “ Successful Men of To-day,” 
“Must the Old Testament Go,” etc. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885.) As 
Cox’s “ Literature of the Sabbath Question,” in two volumes, is ar almost exhaustive 
presentation of the history of opinion, and of the literature of the past, on the great 
question of “ Sabbath Observance,”’ so this book of Mr. Crafts is unique as a reper- 
tory of information as to the present state of Sabbath opinion and observance over 
the nominally Christian world. The information has been collected by a stupen- 
dous correspondence with representative men residing in all parts of the world. The 
resulting generalizations are represented to the eye by a map of the world shaded 
to indicate the comparative degree of strictness with which the Biblical view of 
this great institution is maintained. The book is exceedingly valuable, and is 
strongly on the right side.——-The Question of Questions, [s Christ Indeed the 
Saviour of the World? By Rev. Thomas Allin. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 26 
Paternoster Row. 1885.) In this title the whole sense depends upon the emphasis 
it lays upon the word “ World.” In opposition to the belief of the whole historic 
Christian Church to the present age from the beginning, this author argues for the 
universal ultimate salvation of every member of the human race through Christ. It 
does not appear to be specially learned or forcible in the presentation of a view of 
the future destiny of the human race under the gospel which has become for the 
time epidemical among those who for any reason fail to make the simple WORD OF 
Gop the absolute rule of faith. A. A. HODGE. 


I1V.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE BISHOP PADDOCK LECTURES, 1884. THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Rt. Rev. A. N. LITTLEJOHN, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. New Yurk: Thomas Whittaker. 1884. 


This book includes twelve Lectures. “Five of these, and considerable parts of 
the others, were not delivered, for lack of time; though the continuity of the series 
was maintained by presenting a syllabus of each lecture or part of a lecture omitted.” 

Bishop Littlejohn was appointed by the Board of Trustees to deliver THE BISHOP 
2ADDOCK LECTURES, in course, for the year 1884, before the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the city of New York. Bishop Lit- 
tlejohn’s lectures, primarily addressed to the students in that seminary, are evidently 
designed (‘ pre-adapted ”’) for the Episcopalian clergy. The title pasted on the out- 
side of the book is, The Christian Ministry. But the treatment inside the book 
relates rather to the Priesthood of the Church—the Episcopal Church. Already, on 
the third page of the book, the inside title appears, The Priesthood ; The Christian 
Priesthood.. Tyenty-three times in Chapter I., and ¢wenty times in Chapter II., 40 
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pages, do these terms appear : Priest, Priesthood, Christian Priesthood. These are 
commonly put in capitals. 

It had been fairer toward the reader, and better for the author, we think, if he had 
kept to the title, The Christian Ministry. He does not attempt any formal state- 
ment of the doctrine of the ministry. He doubtless finds it easier to assume his po- 
sition. He remarks (p. 2), “It is enough, perhaps, to say that what the Church has 
taught in all ages respecting its origin, constitution, and transmission, is taken for 
granted.” 

These Lectures are, evidently, from the stand-point of “ The Church.” They are 
constructed in accord with such a system of denominational perspective, with the 
assumed restrictive lines of churchly exclusiveness. This exclusiveness and this 
limitation are maintained throughout the book with apparently great deliberation 
and care, re-enforced as it may be with the unconsciousness of habit. 

Other visible church organizations besides the Protestant Episcopal are indeed too 
large to be unseen or ignored, even by a Protestant Episcopal bishop, with their 
ministry and their membership far outnumbering the Protestant Episcopal denomi- 
nation. All these other and larger organizations are pertinaciously and punctili- 
ously styled “ sects.” 

We question whether it is wise or becoming for a Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church to waste his time and strength in disparaging the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, and in soiling the pages of his book with such epithets as “ sect- 
ism,” ‘‘ sect-life,” “ sect-spirit,” “sectarian zeal,” pp. 77-95, 379, 391. We would 
suggest a prudent husbandry of his resources, especially as he undertakes the grave 
contention with the allied forces of unbelievers which await him along his entire 
course of lectures, But we are glad to say that in this book of 400 pages we find 
many things that are good, and true, and useful. We are quite willing to consider 
it upon its own assumed ground and from its own stand-point. 

What does it say of the Episcopal Church and of the Priesthood? It may not be 
our province, it is at least not our purpose, to dispute the right of an Episcopal 
Bishop in addressing the students of an Episcopal seminary to arraign the Priest- 
hood of his Church at the bar of criticism. Indeed, it may be quite proper and 
timely for him to do this. And we are not inclined to question the judgment of one 
who should be at once so familiar and sympathetic with his Church and its priest- 
hood. If he should err in judgment, evidently it would not be in the direction of 
severity. 

It is proper to say, at the outset, that these lectures make many practical and 
stimulating hints and suggestions, especially for the young Episcopal ministry ; 
that the book contains many helpful quotations and references, and gives much use- 
ful information ona variety of subjects. There may not be much that is new or strik- 
ing, or profound. Probably there is not designed to be. The author’s preface indi- 
cates his object to be practical, though incidentally “crossing at many angles the 
deeper speculative tendencies of the time.” His theme permits him to traverse 
almost every field, and serves him as a thread of discourse, on which to string a 
multiplicity of thoughts in succession, even if they do not always take place in the 
order of logical continuity. 

In the first chapter, the lecturer rapidly passes in review a few points on which all 
parties to this discussion are substantially agreed; and reports the common judg- 
ment that “ the ministry in the closing decades of this century has lost ground: 

“(1) By sharing with other callings and with the people generally, the learning and 
technical skill of which it once heJd a monopoly ; 

“ (2) By being deprived of its once controlling authority over both liberal and popu- 
lar education ; 

“3. By what the press has done to relieve it of a portion of its traditional work, if 
not in some degree, as is claimed, to provide a substitute for that work ; 
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“4, By the substitution of poor-rates or taxes for alms, civil functionaries for the 
clergy, in the relief of the poor.” 

He then proceeds to the more serious consideration of several particulars for 
which the Priesthood or Ministry is criticised either by friends or foes, or by both: 

1. “For adhering to any theology on which this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century has not put its zazprzmatur.” 

This charge the Bishop answers at large in his strictures on “ The New Theology” 
to which he devotes an entire chapter of more than forty pages. This is one of the 
most elaborate and able chapters in the book. The substance of the charge he 
admits, while he justifies the ministry in its conservative orthodoxy and repudiates 
and exposes ‘‘ The New Theology.” This chapter by itself would make a conven- 
ient and useful pamphlet for general circulation. 

2. “The Ministry is blamed because of an alleged decline in the power of the 
pulpit.” This charge the Bishop denies, while he is “ bold to affirm that no age has 
had a stronger, more gifted, and versatile pulpit than the present. Nay, I am bold 
to say that the Christian religion has never had so large and well-equipped a body of 
men to propagate it at home and abroad as now.” 

3. ‘“ The Ministry is blamed for its want of self-sacrifice and readiness to endure 
hardship.”’ In regard to this third charge, he admits that “ there is too much ground 
for blame”; and illustrates the admission by many proofs of the secular spirit 
among the Priesthood. 

4. ‘‘ The Ministry is blamed for lack of boldness and independence in thought and 
action.” The Bishop vindicates the clergy against this charge, if the terms are 
properly understood. He would not, however, have the clergy “deem themselves 
superior to the system under which they work.”” He would “ discriminate boldness 
from recklessness, and independence from rashness.” He would have “the system 
greater than the private judgment.” 

5. “The Ministry is blamed for allowing the church and the world to be too 
much intermingled, and compromises of principle and practice to take root in our 
average life.” This charge is brought not by the world (which would be gratified to 
have the ministry become worldly), but ‘‘ comes from the Church’s own heart.” “ Her 
best thinking and purest living give voice to the censure; and there is no answer for 
it, save a eccavé and a confiteor. We have (says the Bishop) discipline enough for 
the clergy, but next to none for the people. The only law is that of lawlessness, 
the only standard is what each chooses to accept” (p. 33). 

In the Church of England the case seems to be still worse, since “discipline has 
in fact fallen away into almost Aofeless confusion and weakness. There is practi- 
cally no authority to call any layman to account for what he thinks or does in the 
sphere of religion” (p. 98). 

The Bishop's words, (p. 35), are so earnest on this point, and so full of warning to 
the clergy and the Church that we can but note them: “ If the rank and file are to 
be reclaimed from worldliness, their leaders must set the example. We are ona 
current which sets strongly toward a wiping-out of the boundaries between the 
secular and the sacred. A subtle pantheism is in the air, making God all things, 
and all things God,” thus confounding the sacred and the secular calling—making 
the good evil, and the evil good. ‘‘ This theory .... has fastened like a cancer 
upon the vitals of Christianity. It must be cut away with knife, or burnt out with 
cautery, if we would save the power as well as the form of godliness.” 

6. “The Ministry is charged with feeble and shallow methods in the cure of 
souls.” ‘This charge, the Bishop not only admits, but urges by the interrogation: 
“Who will deny that there is reason for saying it?” and by the exclamation: 
“How many souls need help that do not get it!” and by the affirmation: “There 
is excess of preaching, but neglect of personal guidance.” 

7. “The Ministry is arraigned for its lack of enterprise and its feeble faculty of 
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organization.” In reply, the bishop says: “ The facts are before us, and there is no 

dispute about them. It is a fact, that we have in this century octupled our bishops 

and clergy, our dioceses and parishes, our communicants and offerings 

is also a fact, that in the same time the population and resources of the country have 
While, alas, how few proofs do we 

find of the consciousness of a great mission to the rising empires of this continent, 

or of a solemn and resolute purpose to achieve it.’ 

8. The closing charge is a group of faults preferred by “the world of letters and 
science, by the world of politics, and by the world of social reform.” The clergy 
are censured as deficient in culture; as having little sympathy with scientific aims, 
or methods, or results ; as uninterested in politics, and indifferent to what are called 
social problems, 

These vague charges give the challenge and the opportunity for the Bishop to dis- 
cuss social, political, scientific, and literary questions and demands of the nineteenth 
century, and to make a strong and satisfactory plea in vindication of the clergy. 


R. B. WELCH. 


THE POETS OF THE CHURCH. A series of Biographical Sketches of Hymn- 
writers, with Notes on their Hymns. By EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D.D. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


This handsome octavo is a noble monument to the honored memory of Dr. 
Hatfield. From the brief preface we learn that the manuscript was left, at his 
death, nearly ready for the press. “A few unimportant changes have been 
made, and an index of the principal hymns of the authors mentioned in these 
sketches has been added.” Evidently great care has been taken to give us the 
volume in as perfect a form as possible. A large circle of readers will be very 
grateful to Dr. Hatfield’s family for carrying out his wishes in the publication 
of this valuable contribution to our hymnological literature. Dr. Hatfield’s 
well-known carefulness, industry, and patience, added to his deep interest in 
the subject, prepare us to place unusual confidence in these results of his long- 
continued and wide researches. He has been an earnest student of Hymnology 
for many years. The books that have prepared the way for this are much 
smaller and less complete, and yet have been more and more valued. “ His- 
torical Sketches of Hymns,” by Joseph Belcher, D.D., 1859; ‘“ Hymn-writers 
and their Hymns,” by the Rev. S. W. Christophers, 1866; ‘The Epworth Sing- 
ers,” by the same author, 1874; “The Voice of Christian Life in Song,” Mrs. 
Charles, republished in New York, 1864; Sir Roundell Palmer’s “Book of 
Praise,” Cambridge, 1864; “Hymns: Ancient and Modern,” 1861; “Singers 
and Songs of the Church,” Josiah Miller, A.M., London, 1869; “Our Hymns: 
their Authors and Origin,” by the same writer; “The Story of the Hymns,” by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, A.M., Tract Society, 1875; these and similar books 
have done excellent service in awakening a deep and growing interest in our 
Hymnology. But this volume by Dr. Hatfield is much larger and more com- 
plete than any of these its predecessors, most of which he has doubtless care- 
fully studied. And yet large and full and comprehensive as this volume is, 
comprising sketches of 300 Hymn-writers, with the mention of more than 3,000 
Hymns, some favorites will undoubtedly be missed by many a reader. There 
are at least 30,000 Hymns in circulation, of which Charles Wesley alone wrote 
six, perhaps seven, thousand. Hence it will be long before any book will cover 
the whole of this broad field. But the volume before us is sufficiently com- 
plete to be a real and a most valuable addition to this branch of literature. In- 
deed, it might be fairly said that this book i is much better for not being larger 
than it is. 


The biographical sketches are arranged alphabetically, which is an admirable 
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feature in the book. These sketches, for the most part, are very brief and 
graphic, and are enlivened by many incidents pertaining to the history of favor- 
ite hymns. Of course one will not always agree with the taste or judgment of 
the author in the selection which he has made of what he regarded as the best 
representative hymns of the different writers. But that is of little consequence, 
as one can refer to an ample index, at the end of the volume, which gives the 
first lines of more than 3,000 hymns, with the name of the author opposite 
each. That number is certainly large enough to include all that will be looked 
for by the great majority of readers. This work will do good service in the 
cause of Hymnology. It will deepen the popular interest which has already 
been awakened. That interest may be indicated by a single fact. According to 
Sir George Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music,” twenty million copies of “Hymns: 
Ancient and Modern” were sold between the year of their publication, 1861, 
and the year 1880, and the editor says that the sales are increasing each year. 
This book which Dr. Hatfield has left us will admirably equip a pastor for the 
conduct of those special “Services of Song” which we are thankful to see be- 
coming more and more popular in our day. If we have prayer-meetings, why 
should we not have praise-meetings as well? The difficulty has been that many 
pastors have felt that they are not qualified to conduct such meetings in a 
way to make them both interesting and profitable. Continuous singing might 
be wearisome or monotonous; but singing, interspersed with remarks by the 
pastor, giving biographical or other incidents which this book contains, would 
attract attention to the deeper significance of the Hymns, and would gather 
about them associations in the minds of the people which would serve to make 
the “ Service of Song in the House of the Lord” much more thoughtful and spir- 
itual than it is at present,—more profitable to men and more acceptable to God. 
Such “ Praise Services,” occasionally held, would be more than a relief toa 
pastor: they would be spiritually profitable to him, and would attract, interest, 


and profit the people. Therefore we are grateful to Dr. Hatfield for his long 
and laborious research, and to his bereaved family for securing to us the ripe 
and rich results of that research in so handsome a form. 


THOMAS S. HASTINGS. 


THE CHURCH BooK. Hymns and Tunes for the uses of Christian worship, pre- 
pared by LEONARD WooLsEY Bacon. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
74X54, 437 pp. Large Edition for Organ and Choir, 10} x 8, 314 pp. 


In general plan and classification, this Hymnal is based upon the editor’s “ Book 
of Worship,” published in 1866, It is of very convenient size, containing five hun- 
dred and twenty-four selections, with music. The hymn-type is large and clear, but 
the music-type is too small and crowded for comfortable use. This objection, how- 
ever, cannot be made to the large edition, which, with its ample page and superb 
notation, is sumptuous. It was a very happy thought to prepare an edition especi- 
ally for the use of choir and organist ; and in this feature, it stands alone, so far as 
we know, among modern manuals. 

The book is more than a mere collection of hymns and tunes. It has a value as 
the exponent of some well-matured ideas. Prominent among these may be men- 
tioned its classification, which, avoiding the arbitrary categories of some modern 
hyntnals, follows the historical and scriptural order of Christian thought, and the 
natural progress of Christian feeling. The proportion in the number of hymns 
under the different headings is, in the main, just and fairly balanced. The allowance 
for “‘ Resurrection,” seven, is rather small. The fifteen, under the distinctive heac- 
ing of “the Lord’s Supper,” are supplemented by others under other heads, such as 
“the Characters and Death of Christ.” No separate section is assigned to “ Bap- 
tism,” the reader being referred to half a dozen other headings. This strikes us as 
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a flaw in the arrangement; as apparently emphasizing one sacrament at the 
expense of the other, which a consultation of the index will show to be far from the 
editor’s intention. 

A good and wholesome element of the book is the selection of Psalms, of which 
ninety-eight versions or paraphrases are given. These include sixty-one by Watts, 
nine by Lyte, nine by Tate and Brady, and five by J. Montgomery. The indexes are 
admirable, five in number,—of first lines, of authors and their hymns, of composers 
and their tunes, together with alphabetical and metrical indexes of tunes. An index 
of subjects is rendered unnecessary by the carefully analyzed table of contents at the 
beginning. The printing of the numbers of the hymns on the outside top corner of 
each page affords great facility for turning to a hymn. 

Mr. Bacon clearly discerns the essential character of the hymn as an expression 
of Christian emotion ; and therefore makes his selections on the principle that a sacred 
poem is not necessarily a hymn. This principle leads him to reject versified dog- 
matics, and so-called “ didactic hymns,” such as “ Prayer is the Soul’s sincere de- 
sire,” which, however admirable in themselves, are out of place in a hymn-book, 
On the same ground we are glad to miss such poems as Moore’s “ The bird let 
loose in Eastern skies,” and “ Like morning when her early breeze.” We find, 
moreover, no such category as “ The Lost State of Man,” which, to our thinking, is 
as much out of place in a hymnal as it is essential to a treatise on dogmatic the- 
ology. The pungent sorrow from conviction of sin, and the apprehension of divine 
judgment, do not find their natural expression in song. 

The character of the selections of hymns, indicates sound literary judgment and 
true devotional feeling. A collection limited to five hundred and twenty hymns 
must exclude much which is truly valuable; but it can be truthfully said that Mr. 
Bacon’s selections are throughout good, tasteful, and dignified. The department of 
“Spiritual Songs” which marred the “Book of Worship ”—consisting largely of 
popular prayer-meeting and Sunday-school ditties—is entirely eliminated. There 
are two or three hymns, not objectionable in themselves, which we should be glad 
to see replaced by better selections. We might name “Nothing but Leaves,” 
“Even Me,” and possibly, “ The Homeland.” Many would doubtless differ with us 
even as to these; and we object to them only as occupying niches in a limited space 
which should be filled with only the very best. Watts leads the list of authors with 
one hundred and eight; Charles Wesley follows with thirty-four; there are seven- 
teen by Doddridge, twelve by Lyte, eleven by Miss Steele, nineteen by James Mont- 
gomery, thirteen by John Newton, fifteen by Bonar, seven by Reginald Heber, six 
by Thomas Hastings. Besides these, represented by from one to five hymns each, 
are Toplady, Neale, Ray Palmer, Cowper, Mrs. Alexander, Robert Herrick, John 
Bowring, the two Bernards, Matthew Bridges, Mad. Guyon, J. H. Newman, Bishop 
Ken, and numerous others. 

Both in hymns and music the editor has judiciously brought from the treasury 
things new and old. Lowell Mason, Thomas Hastings, Watts, Wesley, and Dod- 
dridge are mingled with Bowring, Caswall, Faber, Keble, Alford, Neale, Barnby, 
Dykes, Garrett, Sullivan, and Smart. 

We regret that space compels us to speak briefly and generally of the musical 
part of the book, where we should be disposed to go into some critical detail. Of 
three hundred and twenty-seven tunes, a hundred and twenty-nine may fairly be 
called old. Handel and the Haydns furnish four each, Mozart and Pleyel three 
each, Beethoven four, and Weber, Pergolesi, and Rossini one apiece. Robert Schu- 
mann contributes one; Spohr two; Sullivan, Stainer, and Steggall three each. 
There are twenty-two by Dykes, ten by Barnby, and two by Lord Mornington. 
These names alone are a warrant for a large assortment of good things. It is at 
once apparent that the editor, who is a practical musician, has a keen feeling for 
tunes which go of themselves; for that inherent quality of fluent and natural move- 
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ment which is among the best characteristics of the modern English School of 
church tunes. Along with this merit, however, that school exhibits some less 
agreeable features. It emphasizes close harmony; and in its reverence for the can- 
ons of counterpoint, is sometimes betrayed into stiffness of modulation, and takes 
on a too studied and artificial character. Even the number of specimens given in this 
book is enough to indicate a certain mannerism into which this school is in danger of 
running ; and because so much of the collection is solidly good, we dislike the more 
to come ‘upon certain tunes which impress us as colorless and tame, and some of 
which the modulations and close harmonies will be likely to repel the congregational 
ear. It may be said, however, in justice, that some of these at least may prove 
effective when rendered by a good choir. 

We can honestly commend Mr. Bacon’s book therefore to the attention of churches 
desiring to introduce a new Hymnal, as a work at once convenient, tasteful, digni- 
fied, and devotional, and happily blending much of ;the very best both of the older 
and the modern music and hymnology. MARVIN R. VINCENT. 


“FRATERNAL RELATIONS” AND “ORGANIC UNION” BETWEEN THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCHES NORTH AND SOUTH. By the Rev. JOSEPH W. Tor- 
RENCE, D.D. 


This is a pamphlet having some remarkable peculiarities. Because of the subject 
discussed, and the fact that it proposes “ the only solution of the problem,” in the view 
of the author, it has attracted some attention and deserves consideration of the 
points which are very distinctly made. 

The solution offered is, repentance toward God, both felt and expressed by the 
Church North and South, concerning their relation to Slavery, while represented 
in one General Assembly, and since the Southern Assembly was formed. It is 
assumed that the Southern Church is guilty, and only general arguments and state- 
ments condemning Slavery, which seem to have no bearing on the main pur- 
pose of the author, are given in support of this assumption. The labor of the 
pamphlet, and evidently the anxious desire of the writer, is to convince the North- 
ern Church that there is no hope of union with those in the South until, as a body, 
by ecclesiastical action, they acknowledge their guilt. 

There is a question at the outset which is not discussed, though in the judgment 
of not a few it relates to the subject, whether the separation is really such an 
enormous evil as is supposed ; and whether, as the case now is, union would not be 
an embarrassment and paralysis rather than a gain. But for the purposes of this 
notice this question need not be raised. 

The subordinate and incidental points being left out of view, those relied on to 
prove that the Northern Church is guilty as charged, are essentially these : 

1. Because the deliverances of the Assembly have not been consistent respecting 
Slavery as a moral evil. 

2. Because the Assembly has taken a course respecting Slavery and the Southern 
Church, which was altogether political, and therefore opposed to the Presbyterian 
standards. 

3. Because the Assembly was practically silent, or really justifying Slavery, a good 
part of the time between 1818 and 1845. 

%4.' Because the Assembly ignored Slavery as the occasion of the war, and has since 
been silent on the subject. 

A fair review of the work does not oblige us to examine each of these charges in 
detail. The real action, so far as terms are concerned, by which the Assembly is to 
be judged, is so familiar to all who have an opinion on the subject, or ought to be, that 
it is not necessary to quote the language. The difference of judgment is as to 
whether the action in each instance was such as to call for official expressions of 
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penitence, even were there the appearance of liability to these charges. For this is 
the demand. Any amount of condemnation of Slavery in general terms, or in the 
way of witness-bearing, will not satisfy. The charge of guilt is established unless 
there has been judicial summons of slaveholders to its bar, and a judicial verdict of 
the Assembly, that they were not worthy to be retained in the Presbyterian Church ; 
unless there has been actual exclusion of men who are in the practice of what the 
Assembly had over and over again affirmed to be sin, because they did not accept 
this declaration and confess that they ought to be thus excluded by a majority. 
Here is seen the error of those who have imposed their strictures upon our 
Church because of its support of this and that great evil, as is charged; among 
whom are Mr. Greeley, Senator Wilson, and others whose severe words will long 
be remembered as unjust, by those who believe they were untrue. Even Dr. Tor- 
rence seems to be of this number, since he speaks of neglect of discipline, failure to 
exorcise Slavery from our communion, and like omissions of duty, when speaking of 
the Church as a Body, of course meaning the Assembly. 

It is a very grave allegation, that with design, and with disguises, through a 
long course of years, the Church permitted a dreadful wrong to be tolerated and 
practiced by its members, even seeking to screen those who were guilty. If there 
is any explanation cr refutation of such a charge, it should be clearly presented, how- 
ever earnestly and honestly it may be pressed; while if it can be established, there 
can be no doubt that official expressions of repentance should make known our sor- 
row for such persistent sin. 

It must be borne in mind, that it was not possible for the Assembly to deal with 
Slavery, as an individual or a single church could deal with it. No power is given 
to it to do what is so sharplydemanded. Aside from appeal or complaint, only by 
injunction or declaration of sentiment, can the Assembly reach a moral evil. Only 
in these ways can it exorcise or remove either evils or members. It may exhort, or 
condemn, those who dance, or attend theatres, or play cards, or hold slaves, but it 
cannot excommunicate them. The question to be decided, therefore, respecting this 
charge is, did the Assembly do all in its power in this direction? The records in 
full on the subject being accessible to all, it may be answered distinctly that such 
action was taken, time after time, through a long course of years, including those 
years specified in this pamphlet. It wasdeclared that the war was waged in order 
to sustain and perpetuate slavery, and was therefore condemned on moral grounds 
alone, and not at all on political grounds. It was declared that while the Church 
will withdraw such harsh words as “rebellion” and “treason,” as opposed to 
loyalty, in their relation to the Government, which in the excitement were applied 
to the Southern people; the often expressed condemnation of that which occasioned 
the rebellion, and of the war as maintained for its defence, could not be withdrawn, 
for the moral reasons which had for many years been avowed. And the present 
position of the Assembly is consistent with its entire course. Kindly but firmly 
assuring our Southern brethren that even the blessing of “ Fraternal relations,” 
or “ Organic Union,” would be too dearly purchased, if at the price of inconsist- 
ency, and the declaration that our solemn utterances so often repeated are to be 
repudiated and disavowed. 

We may decline, if the records justify these statements, to accept the conclu- 
sions of Dr, Torrence, while we penitently confess that in many things we but 
imperfectly performed the duty a great Church should have assumed in such cir- 
cumstances. We believe that after the concessions which have been made, the 
way on our part is wholly open for fraternal relations to be established, and that 
whether it is wise that just now we become so related to the Southern Church is 
altogether a question of policy, to be carefully considered on both sides. 

JAMES EELLS. 
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BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION : 


Sermons. By the late John Service, D.D., minister of Hyndland Established 
Church, Glasgow. (London: McMillan & Co.) The book is enriched with a prefa- 
tory note and portrait. The author rose through journalism into the pulpit, and 
during his life published a romance, and a volume of sermons and essays, entitled 
“ Salvation Here and Hereafter.”” Since his death, which occurred about a year ago, 
the discourses in the volume before us have been selected by friends to indicate the 
nature and character of his teaching in Glasgow. They are fresh and vigorous, 
written in a simple and direct style, and quite earnest. But, as to doctrinal content, 
they seem to us excellent specimens of what sermons ought not to be. The Holy 
Ghost is not once mentioned, nor the atonement; and the supernatural is either 
apologized for or explained away. The whole might have been written by a Unita- 
rian. Special providence is flatly denied, and all affiliated truths. He says (p. 113): 
“ The spirit, if not the letter, of the whole teaching of Christ is represented in say- 
ing, Do thy best and thou shalt live.” Again (p. 83), “As to the amount of de- 
pravity to be attributed to human nature, not a word, as far as I know, was ever 
said by our Lord,” from which it would seem a fair inference that Dr. Service 
had never read our Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus. The whole volume pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption, not of regeneration, but of a gradual development of the 
better elements of man’s nature by moral motives. The Scripture is rarely quoted, 
and when quoted is misapplied. Several sermons have no more religion in them 
than a chapter of Cicero’s De Offict’s.—— The Brooklyn Tabernacle, a Collection of 
104 Déscourses. Preached by T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls.) A 
sharper contrast to the preceding volume can hardly be conceived than is given in 
the utterances of the Brooklyn pastor. Here isthe Gospel in itsintegrity. Dr. Tal- 
mage was taught it in infancy by a saintly mother, and he has never turned his back 
upon her teachings. His rhetoric lacks polish and taste, his imagination is unregu- 
lated, and propriety is often trodden upon, but the preacher is never dull or tedious. 
Fact, figure, anecdote, passing events, an accident, a death, a short crop, a crisis, all 
are woven in with the discourse, and the truth sometimes comes in a motley guise, 
but still it is the truth. Any one of these sermons will do more toward awakening 
a sinner or edifying a believer than a shipload of such Broad Church essays as Dr. 
Service spent his life in preparing. Literary taste and philosophic breadth are a 
poor substitute for the gospel of the grace of God.——Obdscure Characters of 
Scripture. By Frederick Hastings. (Funk & Wagnalls.) This is a reprint of an 
unpretending but useful volume, the English edition of which was noticed in this 
REVIEw last year (Vol. v., 395).——Home Whispers. By H. A. Nelson, D.D. 
(Presbyterian Board of Publication.) This volume is composed of short, pithy, 
practical essays, most of which had previously appeared in periodicals. They are 
so full of good sense, sound truth, and incisive force as to well deserve collection 
into a book. Fesus at the Well. By William M. Taylor, D.D. (Randolph & Co.) 
This is a series of three discourses upon John iv. 1-42, published in a very neat 
and attractive form. They display all the well-known characteristics of the author, 
now one of the most commanding figures of the New York pulpit. They are 
worthy of particular note as admirable specimens of the best kind of expository 
preaching. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 


? a 


V.—PHILOSOPHY. 
LOCKE’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE, with a notice of Berkeley. By JAMES MCCosH, 
D.D., LL.D., D.L. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 
This is one of the most important of Dr. McCosh’s admirable series of philosophi- 


cal pamphlets. It contains an interesting sketch of Locke’s life, and, considering 
the space occupied, a comprehensive account of his Philosophy. 
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It might well be wished that all English writers on philosophical subjects could 
write so vivaciously and clearly as Dr. McCosh writes. There are many who excel 
him in elegance, but a certain Teutonic jargon has crept into the works of those 
who justly admire German philosophy such as to render the meaning of their words 
well-nigh unintelligible even to that faithful minority which will read what is 
“esoterically”” written. Even those who go so far as to regard the Scottish 
philosophy as an “Unphzlosophze” cannot but be attracted by the clear and critical 
work done by Dr. McCosh. It must be emphasized that Locke and Berkeley are 
not sufficiently studied at the present time, and there is certainly no hetter way 
of beginning that study than by reading the treatise which we are noticing. 

With respect to some remarks made by Dr. McCosh, in opposition to Locke’s 
theory of knowledge, there are certain points which may fairly be open to dispute. 

On the first page we are told that the discussion on the subject of “first princi- 
ples” began with “‘ Locke’s denial of Innate Ideas in the First Book of his Essay on 
the Human Understanding.” Dr. McCosh is surely too careful a student of Aris- 
totle and Des Cartes to forget the teachings of the Lyceum and the Metaphysical 
Meditations. On page 3 we are told that our concrete intuitions may be general- 
ized into primitive laws or axioms. Without intending to be hypercritical, one 
might object to this statement of the doctrine. It is of course true that we know 
objects at first as concrete, as individuals, but it seems also to be true that it is not 
the object or the intuitions of the object which gives us the Law. It is the Law 
which conditions our knowledge of the object. If the laws or axioms are primitive 
they can hardly be said to be the result of generalization. 

On page 6, Dr. McCosh begins a brief criticism of Hume and of Kant. We can- 
not help observing that his appreciation of the doctrine of the latter is hardly satis- 
factory, not to say that it is unintelligent. Kant did not start, as we are told, “ with 
assuming only presentations which he called phenomena,” nor labor “ from these 
to get real things,” in the sense which Dr. McCosh seems to understand. He 
started, as Dr. McCosh starts, with the assumption that knowledge is possible. 
He asked how knowledge is possible, and this inquiry appears to have been over- 
looked by the author of the work which we are now considering. By phenomenon, 
he did not mean the “thing” of which Dr. McCosh speaks, but he began, as the 
latter begins, with knowledge in the concrete, and endeavored to show what the 
conditions might be under which a knowledge of the “thing” was possible. Why 
should this be termed a “philosophic heresy”? What do we mean by things? 
« Appearances,” says Dr. McCosh, “ necessarily presuppose things appearing,” (p. 7.) 
While appearances imply that something appears, it is doubtful whether that some- 
thing is ever known. Analysis of the simplest object of knowledge shows this. 
When one says, I have a knowledge of that apple, what is meant? There is an 
affection of the optic nerve which results in the perception of what we call color. 
That is an appearance, but the color of the apple is not the apple itself. The hand 
is placed upon the apple, the result is an “appearance ” of resistance, or of coldness 
or warmth, The resistance and the coldness or warmth are not the apple itself. 
There is no intuition of things in perception—the phenomena are received through 
the various senses ; but it is the combination of the phenomena which constitutes the 
object, which Dr. McCosh calls a “thing.” That thing is what Kant called an 
object. There is nothing in Dr. McCosh’s theory of knowledge corresponding to the 
Ding an sich or Noumenon, We are ready to admit that we know “things” in the 
sense of the Scottish Philosophy. We are not ready to admit that the knowledge of 
those “ things” is given by any one sense, nor by all of the senses, nor by immediate 
sensible intuition ; for there is no reason to suppose that the taste of the apple is the 
taste of that which we touch or see, unless the understanding by its spontaneous 
action unites the manifold sensations. What has been said applies with some 
modifications to the declaration that “In the very first exercise of our faculties, we 
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look at things; at the things perceived and the self perceiving them” (p.7). Is the 
self which perceives an object of consciousness? It seems to us that the doctrine 
that the subject can be made an object is as if one should teach that the eye sees 
itself. Consciousness, we believe, does not give us any view of self. The phenomena 
of mind are observed by self, but self is simply the vantage ground from which the 
phenomena are observed, “the synthetic unity of apperception.” 

If we know the “thing” by its appearances, do the appearances constitute the 
“thing” or not? If they do, then one must follow Hume. If they do not, then 
what is the “thing,” unless we can predicate of it something beyond what is con- 
tained in the phenomena? We must follow Kant. 

Locke’s Philosophy was interpreted in two ways, and we are glad to notice that 
Dr. McCosh regards the English, and not the French, as the more legitimate. The 
important fact is noticed and emphasized that Locke was himself a Natural Real- 
ist, but that his language, confused and ambiguous as it was, led to an idealistic in- 
terpretation which found expression in the works of Berkeleyand Hume. It may be 
added that Dr. McCosh shows great moderation in his treatment of the altogether 
inexcusable ignorance which has characterized most of the German critics of 
Locke. In spite of the considerable literature on the subject, it is quite certain that 
there has been no such judicious treatment of Locke’s view of the idea as that which 
is given in Dr. McCosh’s treatise. Section VI. shows this most admirably. 

To Dr. McCosh’s notice of Berkeley we have but one objection to make. There 
is hardly any scientific support for the dogmatic statement made on page 70: “We 
perceive matter because it already exists. It exists whether we perceive it or no.” 
We had supposed that this Eyvkenntniss theorte had well-nigh disappeared at least 
from philosophical literature, if not from philosophical thought. Whether Idealism 
be a correct theory of the universe or not, it is certain that in philosophical science 
one cannot overstep the boundaries of knowledge. Does matter exist? Matter is 
what is known through the senses. Of course it exists. Are matter and mind 
identical? If knowledge is worth anything it tells us plainly that there is a radical 
difference between what is known spacially by the senses and what is known by 
means of consciousness, But one cannot avoid the conclusion that there is no 
background to the phenomena of sense similar in any respect to that mysterious self 
which is the spectator in the procession of natural phenomena and the chief actor in 
the moral world. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 


VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


EIN TOTENTANZ. Gedicht in sechsunddreissig Gesingen von AUGUST EBRARD. 
2te Auflage. 16mo, pp. 342. Leipzig: J. Lehmann. 1885.—BRIEFE AUS DER 
HOLLE, von M. ROWEL. Frei aus dem Danischen. 13te Auflage. 12mo, pp. 
353. Leipzig: J. Lehmann. 1884.—UNTER CHRISTI KREUZ. Erzdhlungen 
von M. ROWEL. Aus dem Danischen, u.s.w. 12mo, pp. 200. Leipzig: J. Leh- 
mann. 1884.—A. EBRARD u.s.w. und M. ROWEL u.s.w. ZWEI BEDEUTSAME 
NEUERE DICHTUNGEN UBER ZUSTANDE DES JENSEIT. Vortrag von L. WEBER. 
12mo, pp. 31. Leipzig: J. Lehmann. 1884.—BEYOND THE GATES. By ELIZA- 

+ BETH STUART PHELPS. 2oth thousand. 16mo, pp. 196. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1884. 


The thirteenth edition reached in a short time by the “Letters from Hell,” and 
the twentieth thousand reached as soon by Miss Phelps’ “Beyond the Gates,” 
prove not only that the authors struck a popular vein, but that there was power in 
their work. If not Dantes and Miltons, the writers of the books before us are no 
novices in literature. The Danish author of the Letters, whose pseudonym gives no 
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clue to his identity, is announced as a prominent theologian. The author of the 
“ Totentanz” is the Erlangen theologian, who has for more than forty years occu- 
pied a conspicuous position among the scholars of Germany. Miss Phelps has made 
her way steadily into the very front rank of American authoresses. 

Prof. Ebrard’s poem appears, after four years, in a second edition. It had been 
thirty or forty years maturing before its first publication. Its thirty-six divisions 
exhibit the visions which one saw who lay for a time on the very verge of life while 
the death-angel and the angel of life were struggling for possession of him. What 
was seen under the guidance of an angel protector and interpreter, is recorded by 
command, that the generation of living men may, by the light thrown back from the 
world beyond, be kept from confounding right and wrong, the permissible and the 
forbidden. Each picture accordingly has a specific and earnest and evangelical 
purpose. There is often great power in the poet’s delineations of character and 
conduct, history and experience, as well as in the mdse en scéne. Much of the 
world’s history, ancient and modern, is incidentally brought into judgment. It isa 
matter of course that the author’s Protestant feeling toward the inquisition, and the 
like, and his political feeling toward communism, and his theological feeling toward 
the destructive criticism, should also, with other things personal to himself, find strong 
expression, His great object is, constantly and conspicuously, to emphasize and 
impress fundamental and vital truth. With profound psychological discrimination 
the disclosures of God’s word are shown in many ways, and with rich variety of 
illustration, to be in harmony with nature and reason ; yet the apologetic aim is al- 
ways subordinated to the practical. The author’s scheme includes experiences of 
judgment, preliminary, not final, with their frequent surprises, as well as experiences 
of doom. After death the reaping time has come. 

The title is suggested by that quaint medizval conception, which reappears in 
various forms in poetry and painting, of the grim dancer who is the inevitable part- 
ner of mortals of every degree, on their way to the grave. 

The Danish theologian’s work takes a narrower range. A prosperous, light- 
hearted man of the world is overtaken by mortal sickness; he hears, helplessly, the 
comments that are made during his dying hours, and the experience of woe begins. 
From the intermediate period and state he is able, in ways that the author takes 
pains to explain, to send back letters describing what he experiences and witnesses 
in the “world of consequences.” In general that in which a man has sinned is that 
with which he is punished ; and when account is made of omissions, as well as com- 
missions, both being interpreted uncer the light of eternity, the variety and the ac- 
cumulation of elements of woe fully engage large analytic and descriptive power. 
Many of the author’s conceptions and representations are intensely impressive. The 
remembrance of what might have been in connection with a thousand opportunities 
is an ever-present source of anguish; and this is only aggravated by the constant 
baffling and failure of memory in connection with any gracious fact or truth toward 
which the soul might be inclined to reach out for relief. In connection with other 
experiences than those of the principal subject there is disclosed perhaps a little sym- 
pathy with the “new theology” in its suggestion of a possible probation for some 
beyond the grave. An English translation from the Danish original appeared some 
years ago, and recently an English version of this free German translation has come 
out, with an introduction by George Macdonald. 

The other volume from the same pen takes its name from the first of a dozen 
short sketches, three of which bear the title “ At the Gate of Death.” These depict, 
with no little insight and skill, various results of a possible reprieve granted at 
death’s door, issuing here in a complete and blessed transformation, there only in 
a confirmation of character and an aggravation of final doom. The other sketches 


delineate experiences wrought out in life and health for those who come “under 
Christ’s cross.” 
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Miss Phelps’ book is a great improvement on the “Gates Ajar,” in which she 
made a venture fifteen years ago in the same tempting field. The years, with their 
activities and discipline, have brought her not only maturity and increase of power, 
but much more sober and healthful views. The story is that of a spirit which, during 
a period of unconsciousness at the crisis of a fearful sickness, passes “‘ beyond the 
gates” of life, and reports what is seen in heaven. The little volume contains a 
number of pictures of very rare beauty and power. The first interview with Christ, 
a discourse of the Apostle John, greetings from such as the subject of the story had 
befriended or helped on earth, and ministrations of the saint herself to loved ones 
left behind, will suggest opportunities as well as risks that are above the common 
range. The suggestion of a probation not limited to this earthly life appears on 
occasion in a very seductive way. The conditions of admission to heaven are, more- 
over, more liberal than we can find in God’s word; and symphonies of sound and 
of color, and the worship of genius, and a celestial marriage, atoning for mischances 
in this life, divide attention with things more spiritual. 

This group of books shows, with new illustration, how eagerly we mortals peer 
into the spiritual world and the future life, notwithstanding the seal that is set on all 
reliable sources of knowledge. It would be well if this disposition weve always as 
closely associated as in most of the books before us, with confidence in the revelations 
which it has pleased God to make, and the end with which he has made them, and 
has then kept silence. CHARLES A, AIKEN. 


INDIA AND ITS MILLIONS. By Rev. DENNIS OSBORNE, Mussorie, India; with 
portrait and photo-engravings. Philadelphia: Grant & Faires. 1884. 


Mr. Osborne is an Eurasian, born of an English father and a Hindu, or partly 
Hindu, mother. He was brought up a Christian, educated a Presbyterian, passed 
the first part of his life as an official in the civil service of Government, and is now 
the presiding elder (virtual bishop) of the Southern Conference of the Wesleyan 


Church in Hindustan. This Conference extends over a territory equal to all the 
New England, added to all the Middle, States of this Union; it embraces many 
thousands of communicants, and is conducted on a self-sustaining and hence on an 
eminently aggressive principle. Of this work Mr. Dennis Osborne is virtual com- 
mander-in-chief. He is also a man of very unusual intellect, of excellent learning, 
and of eloquence of a very high order. His vocabulary, as he uses it, is better 
suited for popular addresses than for the permanent and deliberate form of writing. 
It is over-copious,and more copious and voluminous than accurate. Nevertheless 
the present set of lectures in their present form are of very high value, and of very 
unique quality. They present a view of India, its population, their habits of life, re- 
ligious theories and practice on all sides, and of missionary work in that imperial 
field, from the stand-point, not of a foreigner, but of a Christian man, native born. On 
one side a Hindu, and capable by insight and sympathy of speaking for the Hindus, 
he is on the other side an Englishman at home in English science, literature, and 
language, and thoroughly loyal to the Anglo-Saxon civilization and government, and 
so, capable of explaining the Hindus to Anglo-Saxons. These lectures were well 
prepared, and are the result of great reading and thought. They cover the out- 
lines of the whole ground of “ Indian History,” “Speculative Hinduism,” “ Practical 
Hinduism,” “The Hindu at Home,” and of ‘“ Mission Mosaics,” and are at the 
same time red-hot with feeling, and illustrated and winged with fancy and illustra- 
tion, A. A. HODGE, 


” 


SUBJECT-CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY, at 
Princeton. By FREDERICK VINTON, Litt. D., Librarian. New York. 1884. 
iv, 894 pp. roy. 8vo. 

Library Catalogues in general are of three kinds, and may be designated respect- 
ively as author, subject, and dictionary catalogues. The principle of arrangement 
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in the first is, to place¥all titles of books under the names”of the several authors, 
listed alphabetically. This catalogue answers the question, Has a library a work or 
works by a given author? To many readers, however, the important question in a 
library is, What books does it possess on a given subject? The answer to this in- 
quiry, in so far as the Library of the College of New Jersey is concerned, is given 
clearly and fully in the volume before us. As its title indicates, it is a simple subject 
catalogue. Thereisin it noattempt at a philosophical arrangement of the classes of 
literature, with divisions and subdivisions arrayed in a logical order. Such a cata- 
logue, with its advantages in the way of suggestion and investigation, is of value 
mainly to advanced students and professional men. The general reader is not pos- 
sessed of a philosophic mind, nor desirous, when in search of information, of testing 
or being tested as to his knowledge of logical classification. Neither has Dr. Vin- 
ton, though fully competent to undertake any catalogue work, attempted a dictionary 
catalogue, z. é., an index toa library by both author and subject—titles arranged ina 
common alphabetic order. Of all forms of catalogue this is the most useful, but 
it is spendthrift of time and money. Such a catalogue, that of the Boston Public 
Library, Dr. Vinton published years ago, when an assistant in that institution, The 
Subject-Catalogue of the Library of Congress, in two volumes, published in 1869, 
was also in the main his work. His entire life as a librarian covers thirty years. We 
look therefore upon this present catalogue, in its form and method, as the outcome 
of his long experience of library economy, both as to books, readers, and especially 
expense of management. The fact is full of suggestion to librarians generally, that 
it consists only of a list of topics alphabetically arranged. To use the librarian's 
own words, “ The topic itself is the direct object, and looking there the student may 
expect to find the titles of all the books and parts of books on the subject belonging 
to the Library.” Cross-references abound from one topic to another, a most helpful 
feature. Where needful or suggestive, explanatory notes are appended to topics, 
and also to names of persons, the dates of birth and death. Where a mass of litera- 
ture is found on a given subject, the whole is subdivided in a way to make its titles 
easily accessible. For instance, under the topic, Rome, we find the following sub- 
divisions: (1) Antiquities, (2) Description of the Ancient City, (3) Maps and plans, 
(4) Single objects of interest, (5) Description of the Modern City, (6) History 
(arranged by periods), (7) Political Institutions, (8) Religion. The figures prefixed 
to the topics are the writer’s. One objection may be urged against the work. Upon 
the plea of economy, the references under topics to parts of books, are put in a form 
which makes them valueless to persons other than frequenters of Princeton College 
Library. Under Wa/denses, we have,. for instance, the title R. W. Stewart, Present 
condition of the Waldensian Church, pp. 205-267 of 31.1951.26. Such a reference 
is an irritation to the investigator. This feature, however, is but a slight drawback 
to the value of the volume. The work, as a whole, deserves and will receive 
unstinted praise. Dr. Vinton has produced the best College Subject-Catalogue 
extant. Under its topics are arrayed the titles of sixty thousand volumes, and sev- 
eral thousand references to parts of volumes. The saving of time to both librarians 
and students through its use will be very great. It will also prove a key wherewith 
to unlock the treasures of literature both in and out of Princeton. The general 
style of the volume is excellent; the presswork was done at the well-known estab- 
lishment of the Charles M. Green Printing Company, New York City, and the 
expense of preparation and publication was borne by the estate of John C. Green. 
W. H. ROBERTS. 
SKIZZEN UND VORARBEITEN. Von J. WELLHAUSEN. Erstes Heft. 1, Abriss 
Der Geschichte Israels und Judas. 2, Lieder Der Hudhailiten, Arabische und 
Deutsch. Berlin; Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer. B. Westermann & 
Co., New York, 
This volume is preparatory to others which are to be issued annually or periodie 
cally. These volumes, of which this is the first in the series, will relate to Israelitish 
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history on the one hand, and on the other hand to Arabic antiquities and the history 
of the Arabians down to the fall of the brilliant Ommiad dynasty (749 A.D.) The 
first of the two parts in this preparatory volume contains an outline of Israelitish 
history. This outline is an enlarged form of the author’s article in the Encyc. Brit., 
which outline or historical sketch does not exist in German save in some twenty MS. 
copies. In this outline the author treats briefly of —The beginnings of the people ; 
The settlement in Palestine ; The foundation of the kingdom ; The kings to Jeroboam 
II. ; God, World and Life in ancient Israel; The downfall of Samaria; The deliver- 
ance of Judea; The prophetic reformation ; Jeremiah and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; The Exile and the restoration ; Judaism and Christianity. 

With the first part therefore of this preparatory volume English readers are for 
the most part familiar through the author’s contribution on the subject to the Encyc. 
Brit. The second part contains selections from the Hudhailiten or Hoozaileyeen 
pvets, together with German translations and notes. The Hoozaileyeen poets were 
so called from Hoozail, the leader or champion of the .Moatazalah,—secesszon or 
seceders. They were a sect of the Kadareat, who held to divine partzcular decrees, 
or particular predestination as well as general, in opposition to the Sunna and the 
Khawarig, whom they designated as the two parties of error. The Hoozaileyeen 
poets arose shortly after the rise of Islam. They lived for the most part in the 
vicinity of Mecca, on the plateau between the highlands and the coast, that is, in the 
province of Hegaz. 

The productions of the Hoozaileyeen poets appeared therefore, for the most part, 
during the classical period of the Onmiad Caliphates. Hoozaileyeen poetry there- 
fore partook of the nature of all poetry and all literary productions that appeared 
for a long time subsequent to the composition of the Kuran. In other words, we 
must differ from our author in his statement that Hoozaileyeen poetry contains the 
oldest modes of thought and expression of the old Arabians, and that it is philologi- 
cally so much superior to the Kuran. All literature suffered more or less from Islam 
and its Book. The poetic faculty lay for a long time in comparative disuse. Such 
productions as appeared were studied, reserved, intimidated. Men, if not actively 
absorbed in the literary work, were yet waiting to know the mind and meaning of 
the all-judging Kuran. Their productions were largely influenced by its teachings. 
When the revival came, literature, and especially poetry, was seen to have lost not a 
little of that fiery earnestness and grandly sweeping imagination that belonged to 
pre-Islamic poetry, together with linguistical nicety and excellence. 

The selections in this volume partake of the twofold character which belongs to a 
large portion of early Arabian poetry, viz., the zzdzvzdual and the érzdal. The 
former generally possesses greater literary worth, the latter greater historical value. 

The translations and notes are generally faithful and excellent. Arabic poetry 
must always suffer more or less at the hands of translators who sacrifice its fire and 
freedom to a cramped literalness on the one hand, as is often the case in Preston’s 
Hariri; or on the other hand sacrifice its Oriental peculiarities and powers to 
occidental parallels of thought and expression, as in Carlyle’s Specémens, and 
Palmer’s Behd-ed-Din Zohetr. 

Everything done by way of bringing before the Western mind the large resources 
and rich treasures of Arabic literature and poetry must be hailed with gratitude and 
delight. So we regard this volume, and, in anticipation, those that are to follow ; 
while rejoicing that the work is in the hands of so thoroughly an appreciative and 
masterly scholar as J. Wellhausen. JOHN G, LANSING. 


THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. By A. H. SAYCE. 12mo, pp. 3of. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 


_For almost an exact century Rollin’s “Ancient History” held the place of honor in 
its department in public and private libraries. For the last half century the progress 
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and the results of archeological research, and the more thorough and exacting 
methods of historical inquiry, have been dislodging the old authority, and consigning 
it to a place among things of antiquarian interest. In 1836, Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Ancient 
Egyptians ” gave to English readers, in one part of the wide field at the same time 
new knowledge, and new estimates of that on which they had been accustomed 
to rely. Similar work was in progress in other sections of the field. In 1868 
(English edition, 1869) the “Ancient History of the East,” by Lenormant and Cheval- 
lier, took up more comprehensively with Egypt the lands of Southwestern Asia, 
which had been “ the East” to classic authors, and threw upon them the light of the 
best modern scholarship. The preparation of a new edition was, as we learn from 
Prof. Sayce’s preface, interrupted by the lamented death of Lenormant. In 1875, 
Maspero’s Héstotre ancienne des peuples de Orient appeared. Meanwhile, in Ger- 
many, Duncker’s Geschichte des Alterthums had been coming out in successive 
volumes and successive editions, covering the same ground and somewhat more; 
while portions of Oncken’s more comprehensive and voluminous Ad/gemeine 
Geschichte deal with the same subjects. Edward Meyer, of the University of 
Leipsic, has just published vol. 1 of his Geschéchte des Alterthums, and we observe 
that the 4igyptésche Geschichte of Alfred Wiedemann, of Bonn, whom Prof. Sayce 
quotes with high consideration, is issued as the first volume of a series of “ Manuals 
of Ancient History.” 

For more than a quarter of a century Canon Rawlinson has been bringing out 
his “ Herodotus,” his ‘‘Great Oriental Monarchies,”’ his “ History of Egypt,” his 
“Manual of Ancient History,” and other minor works, characterized by laborious 
research, extensive learning, and a conservative spirit, which give his works an inter- 
mediate position between the accepted histories of other days and the more revolu- 
tionary products of the most progressive modern school. 

The Camden Professor of Ancient History, and the Deputy Professor of Com- 
parative Philosophy at Oxford, are men of very different stamp. On the pages of 
Prof. Sayce our oldest friends appear in a guise so novel that we sometimes need to 
look at them several times before we identify them. His chronology (insisting, e,¢., 
on successive rather than contemporaneous dynasties in Egypt) demands an addition 
of several thousand years to the term which has been deemed sufficient for all the 
thoroughly established results of historical inquiry. He is as fond of the myth, as is 
his more immediate colleague, Max Miiller. Whether his positive and self-confi- 
dent philology will stand the tests of another generation, remains to be seen. 

The compact and valuable little volume before us was written, he tells ps, to 
accompany an edition of the first three books of “ Herodotus,” who, to judge from 
the evidence supplied by the brief preface to the present work, fares hardly at his 
hands. The concise verdict upon the history of Herodotus is: “It is not only un- 
trustworthy, but unveracious.” Our author contends, quite in opposition to Rawlin- 
son’s view, that the “father of history” not only accepted, without sufficient war- 
rant or scrutiny, the testimony of his informants, but offers his own testimony.to 
that which never existed or never was true. And the witnesses in stone and 
papyrus, in alabaster and clay, are made to present themselves in sturdy and formi+ 
dable array. 

Prof. Sayce is thoroughly awake to the impossibility of announcing final judg- 
ments in a field where research is so active and untiring, and where methods are 
still in part tentative. Ina notice of his own book, published over his own signature, 
in the Contemporary for October last, he calls attention to recent discoveries in 
lower Egypt, modifying what seemed to be the well-warranted judgments of a few 
months ago. 

Prof. Sayce’s recognized position as one of the two or three chief English authori- 
ties in regard to the Hittites will draw attention to the pages devoted to them in the 
chapters on Egypt, Assyria, and Lydia. Few results of modern historical investiga- 
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tion are more interesting than the reappearance among men of this powerful, ancient 
people, after a residence of twenty-five certuries in the land of shades, The dynas- 
tic tables, given on pp. 267-301, are very complete and valuable. 

CHARLES A. AIKEN, 


A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of the CESNOLA COLLECTION OF CYPRIOTE ANTIQUI- 
TIES in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, By Louis P. pi CEs- 
NOLA, LL.D., Director of the Museum; with an Introduction by ERNEST 
CurTIUuS, of Berlin. In three volumes. Volume I. with an introduction by 
Dr. SAMUEL BIRCH, of the British Museum. Boston: J. R. Osgood. 


This work, issued to subscribers only, at a cost for the whole work of $150, is 
one of the most important and sumptuous that has ever been seen in America. 
It is to consist of 450 plates, one-third of them colored, with accurate descrip- 
tions on accompanying sheets, and to represent the more important and typical 
objects of the Cesnola Collection. The size of the plates is 17 x 14 inches, and 
the first volume is nearly five inches thick. The plates are in heliotype, and 
thus at once more accurate and less expensive than if done in any of the old- 
fashioned ways. With the descriptions, they supply the archzologist and art 
student with original material, and will be an inestimable advantage to investi- 
gators on the other side of the ocean, as well as to those libraries and mu- 
seums here which are at a distance from the original collection. 

The first volume contains representations of the statuary and sculptures in 
stone; the second and third are to be occupied with the terra cottas, the 
vases, the gold and silver objects, the gems, the bronzes, and the inscriptions. 

“~woare to have introductions by Alexander S. Murray of the British Museum, and 
Georges Perrot of the Institute of France. Those who know the Collection 
will at once see what a richand unique affair this Atlas must be, and how gladly 
welcomed and how highly valued it will be in Europe, where they still, and justly, 
lament its departure to America. In the matter of inscriptions alone it makes.a 
very respectable addition to the existing Corpora ; its Phoenician inscriptions are 
about thirty, its Greek about ninety, and its Cypriote just under a hundred, and 
that not counting the inscriptions on lamps and Rhodian jars. Each set of inscrip- 
tions, morever, has its own story to tell in history and mythology. The Phe- 
nician reveal the temple and deity of Eshmun-Melgqarth ; the Greek disclose 
the Carian immigration with their importation of the local deity of Zeus Labra- 
nios; and also the name of Quintus Czlius Honoratus as a heretofore unknown 
proconsul (4vizaroc) of Cyprus, while the Cypriote show a multitude of matters 
in all directions, that were not dreamed of before their decipherment, The 
gold and silver, and gems and bronzes of Curium form the most remarkable 
treasure of the sort that was ever discovered, and would be still more remark- 
able if the numbers of silver bowls (which the writer saw shortly after their dis- 
covery) found decayed and crumbling could have been in any way preserved, or 
if the bronzes could have been all—as many were—saved from the corrosion 
that set in violently when they were once exposed to the air. The vases and 
terra cottas number many thousands, and cover a period from the earliest 
Phoenician times to the Greco-Roman. 

» | The representations of the stone objects in the first volume, now finished, in- 
clude all the principal statuary pieces, together with what may be called a 
typical selection of the other objects in stone, all on a scale as large as possible, 
consistent with their proportionate importance in the collection. The more im- 
portant objects have an entire plate to themselves, and some, as the sarcophagi 
from Golgoi and Amathus, fill each two plates. But the 150 plates of this vol- 
ume contain about 1,190 objects, sothat it is not only fairly but fully representa- 
tive, However, it is to be noted that in the whole collection no two objects 
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are exact duplicates, and that in general the objects in the Atlas represen* 
species quite as much as individuals. 

Since this Collection was gathered it has been subjected to a great deal 
of study, especially by archzologists and savants in Europe; and though it 
is on all hands agreed that much remains to be done (which this Atlas will 
wonderfully facilitate), it is with equal unanimity agreed that much has already 
been accomplished in solving the riddles of the Cypriote sculptures. Among 
many minor ones, the chief fruit hitherto, and one of immense importance in 
all its bearings, is the tracing of the history of Phoenician art, and of a very 
large portion of that of Greek art. Until this collection came to light (espe- 
cially the wonderful Golgoi discoveries) the world was in the dark with regard 
to both these matters, but the light is now both certain and pretty bright. In 
speaking here of “art,” the term is not to be understood in its technical sense, 
but in one somewhat broader, as applied to all those better products of civiliza- 
tion which flourish in times of comparative peace. 

Of a large portion of the statuary the chronology is not yet well worked out, 
and hence the arrangement of this volume of the Atlas generally follows styles 
of art. The Egyptian adaptations (not imitations in a servile sense) probably do 
not antedate the conquest by Amasis II., B.c. 569. The Persian adaptations 
(clearest marked by the £2¢¢arzs, or pointed cap) are probably not older than 
the restoration of the autonomy of the island by Cambyses, B.C. 527. The 
sculptures of archaic Greek style, such as the representations of various scenes 
in the labors of Hercules (but carved long before those labors were grouped as 
twelve, and following the Homeric shape of the myth) probably came some 
time after the influx of Greeks which followed the Trojan war; for it is to be 
remembered that the ancient settlers of Cyprus were not Greeks but Phoeni- 
cians, and that the Cinyras of Homer was a Pheenician, whose descendants, the 
dynastic Cinyrade, figure in Greek literature as typical Phoenicians. Greek in- 
scriptions found in Cyprus mention the Cinydrz, but by no means go back to 
the time of Cinyras himself. Coins of Euelthon, king of Salamis, sixth century 
B.C, and of Evagoras, also king of Salamis, fifth century B.C., give an approx- 
imate date for other objects. The later Phoenician dynasty, fifth and fourth 
century B.C., is likewise shown and dated by Pheenician inscriptions of Mebek- 
yathon and his son Pufhiyathon, kings of Citium and Idalium in the earlier 
part of the fourth century B.c. The Assyrian influence is plain on many 
of the sculptures, but can not antedate the time of Sargon, to whom the 
Cypriote heptarchy of kings sent presents and proffered submission, and whose 
image and inscription, dug up some decades since in a garden on the s'te of the 
royal palace at Citium, is now in Berlin. The Assyrians never, it would seem, 
sent an army to Cyprus, but the submission was renewed to Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon. But the Assyrian supremacy, never more than tribute-raising, 
did not exercise a lasting influence on the styles of sculpture. The former sup- 
position that the Egypto-Cypriote forms were to be referred to the times 
of Thothmes III. (about B.c. 1500) seems now to be generally abandoned. The 
later periods, from Alexander down to Roman times, gives less trouble. 

An examination of the sculptures shows that in Cyprus, as elsewhere, the 
Pheenician artists freely borrowed and freely modified the contemporaneous 
moods of other nations, at all periods of their activity. The Egyptian symbols 
and ornaments—the shevtz, the urez, the pshent, the winged globe, and the cres- 
cent of Hathor—all appear mixed up with Cypriote dress and ornament; and the 
head of Medusa sometimes replaces one of the Egyptian symbols, or incongru- 
ously intrudes among them. Whether the figures have an Assyrian or an 
Egyptian look, there is sure to be seen something to show the Phoenician hand, 
often modified by Greek influence, The faces, and generally the dress also, 
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have, with very few exceptions, a distinctively generic Cypriote type. When 
the statues were exhumed it was a standing joke among Cesnola’s workmen 
that they were finding one another's likenesses. ‘“ That is you, Christophori,” 
or “ That is Christodouli,” or “‘ Here comes Janni,” were frequent exclamations 
with which the first sight of an ancient stone face with characteristic Cypriote 
features was greeted. 

Of the multitude of things taught the historian, the mythologist, or the 
technical student, by this Collection, as represented in this Atlas, it is not pos- 
sible to speak ina brief space. Such a notice, indeed, would require long 
excerpts from the learned journals in Europe and America for the last ten 
years, and a digest of some of the recent histories of ancient art, of which the 
most remarkable is that of Perrot and Chipiez, whose value all our archeologists 
and classical students know. In Bible illustration, too, it is rich, furnishing a 
series from “the stools” of Exodus to the “deputy” in Acts. The classical 
student will find even more. But in every respect the student of antiquity will 
tind here figured and described a series of objects which he cannot afford to 
neglect. The descriptions are accurate, without theorizing, giving accurate 
measurements throughout, and have been read in proof by scholars on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Finally, while the Atlas cannot, like the objects inthe Collection themselves, 
show by the nature of the stone itself the particular localities from which they 
came (for the stone shows to the eye, and still clearer to the microscope, 
whether the stone came from Golgoi, Citium, Amathus, Curium, etc.) the work 
will, in many respects, carry its own proof of the genuineness of objects and 
the existence of localities he-etofore occasionally disputed by the uninformed, 
or by others whose motives will not, perhaps, allow that charitable construc- 
tion. Inscriptions on the objects themselves show that this object came from 


the Golgoi which some, in the face of the classic writers, have called apocry- 
phal; that another, slanderously asserted to be a fabrication, tells, in charac- 
ters that could not have been read or counterfeited, that it belonged to Venus. 
The work is a worthy monument of a collection which is the pride of America, 
and the especial delight of those who love to read the lessons of antiquity in 
regions where the writers of ancient books have failed us. Isaac H. HALL. 


WE notice also 


Poems, Plays,and Miscellaneous Essays of Charles Lamb. With Introduction 
and Notes by Alfred Ainger. 12mo, pp. 408. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. 1885.) This convenient and excellent edition includés all of Lamb’s miscel- 
laneous writings except the Essays of Elza, and the less substantial E/zana. The 
text is prepared with the greatest care. The chronological arrangement of the ma- 
terial with the thirty pages of judicious and discriminating notes, will help the un- 
derstanding and interpretation of the papers in their relation to the author’s experi- 
ences. Few of our popular writers stand more in need of just this kind of illustra- 
tion, and Mr. Ainger’s work is exceedingly well done. The publishers are entitled 
to hearty support in this, as in all their endeavors to promote the continued circula- 
tion of standard literature. Mining Camps. A study in American Frontier 
Government. By Charles Howard Shinn. 12mo, pp. 316. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1885.) This very instructive aud interesting volume is one of 
the rich fruits developed already under the stimulus given to original research at the 
Johns Hopkins University. It is no merely sensational sketch of mining camp ex- 
periences, but rather a thorough and discriminating study, social, industrial, and 
political, of the life and growth of the great Mining States and Territories of the 
West. A rapid sketch of mining systems and codes in the old world, in the eastern 
and middle sections of the United States, and on the Pacific coast during the period 
of Spanish and Mexican control, prepares the way for Mr. Shinn’s admirably clear 
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and complete exhibition of the way in which the American Anglo-Saxon mind has 
grappled with and solved the problems with which it had to deal under the new con- 
ditions of the land of gold. The twelve hundred millions and more that came out 
of the soil and rock of California alone in golden product between 1848 and 1883, 
have exerted a financial and economic influence not easily estimated. Meanwhile 
the miners have been also builders; builders of usages, of laws, of institutions. 
The organizing impulse and power, the law-abiding spirit, the mutual respect, the 
sense of justice, the general honesty and fairness (at least toward “ white men”), the 
various capacities and qualities, personal and national, that have been called into ex- 
ercise all along this line of social development, from the primitive “ pard” relation- 
ships to the constitutions of States, and the complex fabric of legal decisions, are so 
exhibited by the author as to strengthen our confidence in regard to the future of 
our country.——Bzographical Essays. By F. Max Miller, K.M., member of the 
French Institute. 12mo, pp. 282. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884.) 
The last of these papers, the warm tribute to Charles Kingsley, addressed first by 
the author to the people of his fatherland through the pages of the Deutsche Runa- 
schau, springs from an admiring and appreciative friendship; the others could be 
written only by a master in Oriental studies like Max Miiller. The first three essays 
bring before us modern Hindoo religious reform, as represented by the Rajah Ram- 
mohan Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and Dayananda Sarasvati, the founder of the 
Arya Somaj, and are of the highest value to all who would understand the move- 
ments of religious thought in India which these names suggest. Two short trib- 
utes follow to young Japanese Buddhists, friends and favorite pupils of the eminent 
Oxford professor. The sixth paper commemorates the great German-French Ori- 
entalist, Julius Mohl, and is incidentally interesting and valuable from the clear out- 
line which it gives of the progress of Oriental studies as reviewed year by year for 
nearly a generation by Mohl, for the French Institute. The papers have therefore 
wide relations and lasting value, and are among the most attractive of the recent 
productions of their author’s prolific pen. Stam and Laos, as seen by our Amer- 
ican Missionaries. 12mo, pp. 552. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion.) This volume is the composite production of numerous missionary workers in 
Indo-China, whose contributions have been arranged and judiciously supplemented 
by the editor. It is a most welcome contribution to our knowledge of an important 
missionary field, deserving wide circulation on account of its subject matter, descrip- 
tive, historical, and evangelistic, as well as for the sake of the cause which it would 
serve. The illustrations are numerous and helpful——Lectures on the English 
Language. By George P. Marsh, First series, revised and enlarged edition. 8vo, 
pp. 583. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885.) Zhe Origin and History 
of the English Language, and of the early literature tt embodies. By George P. 
Marsh. Revised edition, 8vo, pp. 574. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885.) 
The Earth as modified by Human Action, etc. By George P. Marsh. 8vo, pp. 
629. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885.) The forty years of Mr. Marsh’s 
congressional and diplomatic career were never allowed to quench his enthusiasm, 
or prevent earnest and effective work in his favorite lines of study. These last edi- 
tions of his well-known and highly-valued works, exhibit the proofs that he kept 
them under his eye and hand, to be enriched to the last with new notes based on his 
continued studies, and his broad and intelligent observation. Some of the recent 
additions are easily identified by dates which they contain, and by events to which 
they allude ; others could be detected only by careful comparison of this with pre- 
vious editions. These will continue to be standard works in the two departments 
to which they belong, and should be in demand in the improved form in which they 
are now issued by the conscientious and enterprising publishers. —— Zhe Mentor. 
A little book for the guidance of such men and boys as would appear to advantage 
in the society of persons of the better sort. By Alfred Ayres. 16mo, pp. 211. 
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(Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 1884.)——The New Departure in College Educa- 
tion, being a reply to President Eliot’s Defence of it in New York, Feb. 24, 1885. 
By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., D.L. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This 
pamphlet of twenty-three pages contains the full text of Dr. McCosh’s speech be- 
fore the Nineteenth Century Club, in opposition to the new departure in Harvard 
University. It is a very able polemic, and in Dr. McCosh’s best style. It should be 
widely read and carefully pondered by every friend of sound and solid education in 
America. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED: 


From THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILADELPHIA. | 
A FuLt SuRRENDER. By ANNA S. REED. 
In GENEVA, ENGLAND, AND FRANCE. By MAry C. MILLER. 
GRANDMOTHER Morris’s BUNDLE. By Mary C, MILLER. 


From T. & T. CLARK, EpInBurGuH. 
THE Lire or Jesus Curist. New Edition. By Rev. JAMES STALKEn, M.A. 
Tue Lire oF St. PAUL. New Edition. By Rev. JAMEs STALKER, M.A. 
PALESTINE. By Rev. ARCH. HENDERSON, 
Tue ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By THomas M. Linpsay, D.D. 

From JAMES GEMMELL, Eprinsurcu. 


THE Pastor’s DIARY AND CLERICAL RECORD, 1885. By Rev. ROBERT LAING and 
Rev. L. H. JoRDAN. . 


From H. HOHR, ZURICH. 


SkCHZIG FRAGEN UND ANTWORTEN VON DER CHRISTEN GLAUBEN UND LEBEN MIT 
BEIGABE VON SPRiiCHEN UND BIBELSTELLEN NACH LUTHER’S BIBELUBERSETZUNG. Von 
J. M. Usrert. Jesus IN BILDERN AUS SEINEM LEBEN. Von FRIEDRICH ZUNDEL, 2te Aufl. 
PFARRER JOHANN C. BLUMHARDT EIN LEBENSBILD. Von FRIEDRICH ZiiNDEL, 4te Aufl. 


From HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 
LAMPs AND PATHS. By THEODORE T. MUNGER., 


From JOHANNES LEHMANN, Lerpzic. 
FROHLICH IN HOFFNUNG. PREDIGT Von D. EmIL. FROMMEL, 


From G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


BisLE CHARACTERS, being selections from Sermons of Alexander Gardner Mercer, 
D.D., with a brief Memoir of him by MANTON MARBLE. 





